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PART | 


Marie Provaznikova 


PROVAZNIKOVA 
AND HER BOOK 


Marie Provaznikova’s historically significant book (to byl 
Sokol) traces the Sokol movement from the first decade 
of the 20th century to 1948 when the communists closed 
the movement's doors. The current publication provides 
additional information to the English translation of her 
book (That was Sokol), with the aim of revealing more 
about the author’s work and her personal life, thus tell- 
ing “the rest of the story.’ To that end, the last section of 
this publication includes: 1) English translations of a few 
of her articles, 2) summary of her Sokol work in the US 
after 1948 and 3) her family life in the US. 


HER STORY 

That was Sokol, is a historical memoir by the legend- 
ary Sokol Marie Provaznikova, that was published 
only in Czech in 1988. Fortunately, Emilie Martinet, 
Albert Pokorny and Grace Cahlander, members of Sokol 
Baltimore, translated this important work in 1991. 
Because the translation was not published, and an elec- 
tronic version was lacking, the Sokol Museum and 


Library worked to realize the goal of publishing an 
English version of this important book. This process was 
aided by contributions from Provaznikova’s three grand- 
daughters (Zuzka Polesny Eggeny, Magda Polesny Shay 
and Anna V. Polesny) and Norma Zabka, of Sokol New 
York, and a camper/student Jitka Ludmila Zobal-Ratner. 
To byl Sokol is a detailed history of the Sokol movement 
and its role in the important struggles of the Czech 
people during their lives under the Austrian and Austro- 
Hungarian Empires, and World War I, and then under 
oppression by Nazi Germany during World War II, and 
communism from 1948-1989. 

This historical memoir contains considerable infor- 
mation that cannot be found elsewhere, because it is 
first-hand and came from the detailed notes and mem- 
ory of the author. One must appreciate that Marie 
Provaznikova held numerous important positions and 
knew many historically significant people, including 
the first two presidents of the Czechoslovak Republic 


1 


(Masaryk and Bene), and other heads of state. Her con- 
tributions to physical education, gymnastics (includ- 
ing the Federation of International Gymnastics and 
Olympics) and Sokol culture are unparalleled. 

Marie Provaznikova lived the first 58 years of her life 
in Bohemia and her story begins when she joined Sokol at 
the age of seven. Her historical memoir consists of details 
that are both historical and personal, including her opin- 
ions regarding people who played roles in the Sokol orga- 
nization, politics and her own life. Many of the details may 
appear excessive. However, they provide insights into her 
life and her responses to the numerous challenges she 
faced. Her book is especially unique for several reasons. 
First, it links Sokol and its history with Czech history and 
nationhood. Second, she was personally involved with the 
events described and, in many cases, influenced by or per- 
sonally affected by the events. Finally, and most impor- 
tantly, there is no other publication that has provided such 
an integrated documentation of Sokol’s historic develop- 
ment and struggles during the first half of the twentieth 
century. As Provaznikova herself notes, Sokol’s historical 
information has not been preserved very often. 

In reading her book, I discovered that Marie Provaz- 
nikova’s words were so personal that I felt that she was 
speaking to me as an old friend. She shares the emo- 
tions associated with the events she experienced. Her 
story reveals her schooling, her family life, and motiva- 
tions underscoring the tasks she performed. Her life was 
characterized by courage, purpose, determination, sac- 
rifice, devotion, and loyalty to her country, and to the 
virtues of the Sokol movement. Yet, her story reveals 
her humanness including her fears, conflicts and dis- 
appointments. Her story provides key insights into the 
workings of the Sokol organization, including leader- 
ship struggles and conflicts, the role of Sokol in the two 
world wars, and the notable contribution of Sokol to the 
foundation of the new country — Czechoslovakia — in 
1918. Provaznikova provides nuances that are not found 
elsewhere, and her documentation details an accurate 
history of the Sokol movement. Her book also addresses 
the relationship of the Czech Sokol with the other Slavic 
Sokols and with the American Sokol Organization and 
Sokol USA (Slovak Sokol). 


Provaznikova’s historical memoir reveals the author's 
frankness concerning all the events of her life. Although 
she is not egotistical, she frankly states her important 
contributions to Sokol, international gymnastics, Czech 
self-rule and independence. Her book details the plan- 
ning for the Sokol Slets (festivals, gatherings) which were 
unparalleled anywhere in the world. Her travels enabled 
her meetings with various international leaders, as she 
describes the interpersonal relationships that affected 
the Sokol movement and even the history of Europe. Her 
experiences abroad document a record of Sokol’s influ- 
ence on other nations. An important facet of her story 
is the importance of Sokol and the role it played in the 
Czech (and later Czechoslovak) Legions during World 
War I, and its role in the resistance and underground 
during World War II. These years of her life were charac- 
terized by challenges of survival, including outsmarting 
the enemy. Marie Provaznikova received many interna- 
tional awards and is recognized for her work in human 
and women's rights. 

Why was this critically important historical memoir 
unavailable, and why haven't its contents been discussed 
in some detail during more than three decades since it was 
written? Three factors have contributed to the unavailabil- 
ity of this information. First, it was written only in Czech, 
and the number of copies was limited. Second, it was pub- 
lished in 1988, during the communist era when Sokol 
was banned in Czechoslovakia. Finally, the type-written 
translation into English in 1991 was not circulated and 
required editing. For these reasons this vital historical 
document needs to be preserved for all generations. 


THE EDITED ENGLISH VERSION 

The unpublished version of To byl Sokol has been 
reviewed, edited, and diacriticals added to Czech names 
and words. The original translation was revised to 
utilize common English terms and structure. Editorial 
comments have been provided for the purpose of clarity 
and context. This was an essential inclusion, because the 
author wrote the book primarily for her Sokol brothers 
and sisters in response to their many requests and ques- 
tions. She provided critical information that only she 
could provide, because she recorded and lived the events 
described. Sadly, a historical gap began in 1948 with the 


take-over by communists and lasted for 42 years. Marie 
Provaznikova represents a singular source of many 
decades of the role of Sokol in the lives of the Czech 
people. The current edited book includes a summary of 
her life intended to provide a closer look at the legendary 
Sokol woman who courageously fought for human rights 
and a Czech nation. This Introduction includes informa- 
tion about the Sokol movement, individuals frequently 
noted in her book, abbreviations and some key references. 


THE SOKOL MOVEMENT 

The desire of the Czech people to have their own nation 
was persistent during their time under the Austrian 
Habsburgs. To gain their independence, a movement 
began in 1862 when a philosopher, Miroslav Tyrs, with 
the help of a wealthy and dedicated man, Jindrich 
Figner, established Sokol Prague, a gymnastics club. 
Sokol (meaning falcon) grew rapidly, as indicated by 
the presence of 114 clubs and 10,516 members by 1871 


in Bohemia and Moravia. Gymnastics served as the 
basis of the Sokol movement whose goal was to inspire 
and motivate Czech people and revive a personal and 
national consciousness and ethnic identity. This goal 
emphasized concepts of democracy, equality, brother- 
hood, liberty and civic responsibility. As detailed in 
Marie Provaznikova'’s book, Sokol played a vital role in 
Czechoslovakia’s history and culture. Sokol, both the 
organization and its members, played important lead- 
ership roles during the two world wars. In World War 
I, Sokols, because of their own training, led the legion- 
naires (the Czechs and later Slovaks who fought on the 
side of the allies). In World War II, the underground 
resistance, during the Nazi occupation in Bohemia and 
Moravia, was organized by Sokols. Provaznikova'’s expe- 
riences, during the two world wars, described in her 
book, provide many insights into the Czech’s determina- 


tion for freedom and self-governance. 


INDIVIDUALS FREQUENTLY NOTED BY PROVAZNIKOVA 


BeneS§, Edvard (1884-1948) 
Czechoslovak president, 1935-1938 and 1945-1948; 
Bene wasa life-long Sokol member and supporter of 
the Sokol movement. 


Bukovsky, Stanislav 
Sokol president in the 1920s; active in the Sokol 
resistance in WWII; he died in the Auschwitz 
Concentration Camp in 1941. 


Erben, Frantisek 
Competed in international gymnastics (1900-1910) 
and was known for his teaching of gymnastics and 
his publications on the subject; he served as Sokol 
Director of Men and was executed by the Nazis 
in 1942. 


Heller, Agathon 
Director of Men in the 1930s; he worked closely with 
Provaznikova, the Director of Women during this 
golden era of Sokol. 


Hirebik, Antonin 
Active in the Sokol resistance in World War II and 
was sent to Auschwitz in 1941; Sokol President 
(1945-1948); he was removed as president because 
ofhis refusal to sign a loyalty agreement with the 
Communist government; later he immigrated to 
Chicago where he was active in Czech affairs and 
American Sokol Organization. 


Kavalir, Miroslav 
A physician who trained physical educators, 
published papers and books on physiology and ortho- 
pedics, and served as Director of Men; he was impris- 
oned by the Nazis during World War II. 


Klinger, Miroslav 
Competed in 1920 Olympics and was a Sokol presi- 
dent, 1932-1939; arrested by Nazis and committed to 
a concentration camp during World War IJ; his loyalty 
to the Communist party was rewarded by member- 
ship in the Czechoslovak parliament (1948-1960). 


Masaryk, Tomas (1850-1939) 
A philosophy professor, and a life-long Sokol member, 
who was the first president of the Czechoslovak 
Republic (1918-1935); his daughter, Olga was a class- 
mate of Marie Provaznikova. During the First World 
War, Masaryk received the support of Sokols and 
their leaders in forming the Czecho-Slovak Legions, 
a group of men who joined the Allies in their fight 
against Germany and Austria. He stated, “Without 
Sokols there would be no Legions, and without 
Legions there would be no Czechoslovakia.” 


Ocenasek, Augustin 
Known for his numerous writings on gymnastics and 
physical education systems, he played a major role in 
the development of gymnastics exercises and rhyth- 
mics for women; he incorporated the Jaques Dalcroze 
gymnastics system of training into the Sokol system, 
and was an effective organizer of Slets. 


Pechlat, Agustin 
A psychologist, played a major role in training 
gymnasts and was Sokol Director of Men, and later 
Sokol’s president; he was Tyr’ pupil and published 
reviews of Tyrs’ work; his work in the Sokol 
Resistance caused his execution by the Nazis in 1941. 


Scheiner, Josef 
Heir of Miroslav Tyr, Scheiner served as Sokol pres- 
ident from 1906 to the year of his death in1932. He 
wrote many works regarding Sokol and was editor of 
the Sokol Gazette. During World War I gave Sokol 
funds and some of his own to Masaryk for the support 
of the Czecho-Slovak Legion; Scheiner supported 
international gymnastics competition and led Sokol 
into the International Gymnastic Federation. 


Vaniéek, Jindra 
Served as Sokol Director of Men (1892-1930), during 
the time when COS, Sokol’s governing body, was 
established and Sokol experienced its greatest growth; 
Vanicek supported women in the Sokol movement 
and directed six Sokol Slets; he also published the 
Sokol Gazette (Véstnik). 


NOTES 


COS (Ceska Obec Sokolska) 
Czech Union Sokol before 1919 (and since 1992), 
Czechoslovak Union after 1919. 


CSR (Czechoslovak Republic) 
Official name for the first Republic from 1918- 
1939 and from 1945-1948; in 1948 the Communist 
Government changed the name to Czechoslovak 
Social Republic. 


European Union of Gymnastics 
Czech Sokol joined in 1900. 


Fédération Internationalede Gymnastique (FIG) 
Governing body for all gymnastics since 1903 for men 
and since 1934 for women. 


Slet 
A gathering or festival featuring a large exhibition 
of gymnasts performing calisthenics and dances, 


and competitions in gymnastics and other sports. 
Participants include all age groups and both sexes. 
National or International Sokol Slets, held every six 
years, featured thousands of gymnasts performing on 
the field, with as many as 250,000 thousand spectators 
viewing the performance. Gymnastic competition 
includes four levels of skills: low, intermediate, high 
and championship; a Slet also includes competitions 
in other sports; parades, concerts, and other cultural 
events. 


Sokol Training Groups 
As noted by Provaznikova, the youngest Sokol partic- 
ipants are called “little boys” and “little girls,” these 
groups are pre-teens; junior girls 13-17, and junior 
boys 14-18; seniors are 17 years (women) and 18 
years (men) and older. 


THE ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF LEGENDARY SOKOL 
MARIE PROVAZNIKOVA’S BOOK 
AND ASUMMARY OF HER LIFE 


The goal of this publication is to put Provaznikova’s life 
into perspective, by providing information concern- 
ing her work, family life and her contributions to her 
beloved nation, including freedom and human and 
women’s rights. Her book focuses on Sokol before 1949. 


The current book includes her life in the United States 
up to her death in 1991, which included her family 
(daughter, son-in law, and granddaughters), American 
Sokol Organization, Sokols Abroad, and international 
gymnastics. 
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Marie Provazikova at the time of defection, 1948. 


PART Il 


PREFACE 


MARIE PROVAZNIKOVA: THAT WAS SOKOL 


Memories are the most precious things we take with us 
when we depart from our homeland. Of course, memo- 
ries are also precious to the sisters and brothers who 
remain behind, imprisoned there without benefit of the 
companionship of our beloved Sokol Organization. 

Many requests for me to write my memoirs came 
from the large number of sisters and brothers who had 
remained behind in Czechoslovakia. These included the 
young members born in the 1930s who had experienced 
the brief flash of Sokol’s freedom during the period 
1945-1948, as well as the many later exiles, including 
the swarms of people who departed after 1968. All these 
requesters expressed their deep need to form for them- 
selves a new Sokol organization like what they heard 
about from their parents and grandparents. 

When all hopes for repatriation of the exiles faded, 
as did their attempts to form new Sokol units in their 
adopted countries, many requests for advice and answers 
to questions were received. Primarily they wanted to 
know why they had not been successful in repeating the 
surprising results achieved by a small nation of 10 mil- 
lion people, which became recognized as the greatest 
gymnastic power in the entire world. 

I attempted to answer these questions through a 
series of lectures, by teaching in many instructor clin- 
ics and by writing many articles for Sokol related pub- 
lications. However, due to the pressures of my normal 
existence, as well as my contributions to Sokol, there 
remained no time for me to answer all the questions and 
comply with all the requests. 

The event which brought home to me my responsi- 
bility to write my memoirs and compelled me to assem- 
ble all my faculties for the task at hand was an event 


which occurred in Naperville, Illinois in 1977. There, I 
was asked by instructor Linhart, of Sokol Tabor, to speak 
to the students of the American Sokol Organization's 
Instructors Course describing the Czechoslovak Sokol 
(COS). I was surprised by this request and, of course, 
immediately recognized the urgent need to discuss 
something which would hold the interest of the students. 
I decided to discuss the events that took place on October 
18, 1918, at the birth of the Czechoslovak nation. On that 
day, the Czech Organization of Sokol was requested by 
the National Committee to take charge of resolving the 
pressing problem facing the new nation. During these 
dangerous and difficult days, before the government 
could be strengthened and a new army, police force and 
other official structures formed, Sokols manned the 
organizations necessary to operate the country. 

For an entire hour the students listened to my story 
almost without breathing. Because of this experience, 
I realized that what I had to say about COS was new to 
Sokols in America and around the world, as they had nei- 
ther lived through nor learned about these events. This 
gave me the encouragement and strength to start my task. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. This was the onset of Provaz- 
nikova’s more complete understanding of the differences 
between Czech Sokol and American Sokol. Members of 
the latter were now generations removed from their rela- 
tives who immigrated from Bohemiaand Moravia. 


Subsequent events proved to me that the task was going 
to be more difficult than I had imagined. Primarily, 
because there seemed to be an absence of resource 
material for use in developing my memoirs. Neither 
the Czech American Sokols, nor the Federation of 
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Slovak American Sokols had central libraries. COS had 
published many documents which were distributed to 
its members, but somehow these documents had either 
been lost or scattered to homes or units where I had no 
access to them. It was at this time that my personal situ- 
ation and increasing years forced me to move to the 
American West where I found it difficult to locate capa- 
ble helpers who were willing to contribute their services 
on a volunteer basis. Naturally, everyone was busy with 
their own family and employment, and professional 
hires did not have knowledge of the Czech language. 
Finally, I also found it difficult to assemble my data due 
to the long distances involved and the scattered locations 
of my sources of information. 

In the end, the biggest help came from the sisters 
and brothers who remained in my homeland. There, 
somehow or other, these brothers and sisters found 
ways to send me all types of material until my book- 
shelves were stocked to overflowing. I received all 
types of printed lists, including instructor assemblies 
and COS committee rosters active during the period 
from 1919 to 1940, which was almost to the end of 
Sokol in Czechoslovakia. However, because of my 
increasing age, the work was slowing down. My vision 
became an increasing problem, almost to the point of 
my total inability to do independent work. These then 
are the reasons why these memoirs have taken so long 
and are limited in scope. 

In these initial memoirs, I have limited myself to the 
period of Sokol’s growth and bloom. Later, I intend to 
cover the Sokol in exile, which began in 1951. I realize 
the monumental task I have set for myself, and God will- 


ing, I will try to assemble and summarize the activities 
of the new Sokol. In this way, something concerning the 
period in exile will be recorded for history. Iam aware of 
the heavy responsibility that I have assumed for myself. 

It is not an easy task to choose from a large quantity 
of unfinished memories. Decisions must be made con- 
cerning the continuity of development and the impact 
of the factors that directly or indirectly influenced vari- 
ous events. Additionally, how does one explain the atmo- 
sphere, the manner of thought processes plus life and 
conditions at the time definitive decisions were made? 
We must be adroit enough to choose events which were 
happy and those which were sad. Also, we must be able to 
highlight our victories, our failures, and our disappoint- 
ments. Because life is a constant struggle between good 
and evil and we all experience both, if we are to be suc- 
cessful, we must be able to distinguish between them to 
identify our successes and failures. Mistakes and errors 
are also a part of life. How Sokol handled them and sub- 
sequently reduced their recurrence provide an interest- 
ing analysis. 

It is not for me to judge the conduct or decisions 
made by the COS. It is important I try to explain how 
Sokol thought and how it overcame the obstacles which 
stood in the way of pro-gress. My objective will have been 
achieved if it can be determined what kinds of influences 
Sokol had on the Nation, and on its history. Of these 
influences, what should be kept for the future and what, 
if any, can be used under the now unfolding and changed 
circumstances? When we can answer these questions, we 


will understand this phenomenon called “Sokol? 


CHAPTER 1 


THE END OF THE XIX CENTURY 


KARLIN 


This is what Sokol looked like when | joined 

My story begins a few days before the turn of the century 
where at the tender age of approximately seven, a girl- 
friend, during recess in school, whispered to me, “I go to 
Sokol! It is very nice. Why don't you go there too?” 

Imagine my surprise when my mother reacted favor- 
ably to my request and added that she had not only 
attended Sokol classes, herself, but also had many happy 
memories of the organization. We immediately set about 
finding out where the small girl classes were conducted 
and what the gym suit requirements would be. 

At the turn of the century, the living standard was 
undeniably lower than today. Still, no one would have 
even thought of attending Sokol gym classes in other 
than the prescribed uniform, for such was the high 
esteem in which Sokol was held. On the evening of my 
request, my mother and I went to witness a gym class and 
arrange for my attendance. Within a week, I was proudly 
strutting to my first gym class in my prescribed uniform. 
I was now a member of the small girl’s class and my life- 
time dedication to Sokol had begun. 

In the eighty years since that day, my life has been 
linked to Sokol and I have gained the benefit of my expe- 
riences. I can testify to what I saw and heard. I can speak 
of the good times and the bad; and finally, I can describe 
Sokol’s development, its glorious zenith and its decline. 

The 20th century brought with it the tides of change. 
The barriers that maintained Sokol as a purely male 
organization were put aside and women became full 
partners. In the past, Brother Sokols viewed the Sokol 
Organization a secret Czech Army to be educated, if nec- 
essary, and to assume control of the country on the day 


of liberation. Of course, none of this information was in 
writing nor was it openly discussed, but the final objec- 
tive of freeing Bohemia and Moravia from Hapsburg 
bondage was always on their minds and remained the 
final aim. 

The original physical training union organization of 
Prague Ladies and Girls was based on Dr. Miroslav Tyr’ 
initiative. Unfortunately, the few organizations that were 
followers soon stopped their efforts. But out of these ini- 
tial efforts came the resurgence of a women’s movement 
in Sokol which evolved into a solid women’ organization 
staffed and managed by women. It was women who pre- 
scribed how they would dress, what customs and codes 
of conduct they would follow and how they would be 
managed. In the larger cities, such, as Prague, advances 
in the women’s movement were more rapid because the 
organization was staffed by respected leaders and other 
distinguished women of the nation. But in the smaller 
cities, which did not have such women, progress was 
slower. Despite these handicaps, the women’s role in 
Sokol continued to grow and their full participation in 
Sokol activities was achieved. In Moravia, the women 
were more courageous and, perhaps, more aggressive 
than in the other regions and, therefore, more success- 
ful. In Prague, the most successful and aggressive unit 
in advancing womens roles in Sokol was Prague's Sokol 
VySehrad where leadership was provided by the families 
of Heller and Tucek. There, they succeeded in admitting 
women as full members of Sokol with the understand- 
ing they would pay the same dues as men and have the 
same rights to exercise in classes held twice a week. In 
gym classes, advancement to leadership roles was based 
on leadership qualities but, such roles on the Board of 
Instructors were retained by men. Women’s classes were 
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taught by women, and women received instruction from 
instructors of women’s teams. 

At the turn of the century, Karlin, the city where I 
lived, was an independent city located north of Prague. 
Its primary purpose was to function as a food source for 
the City of Prague. It was a somewhat sleepy and con- 
servative city which could not afford cultural activities 
because there wasn’t room to grow. There were no tall 
buildings in Karlin and whenever its citizens wanted 
to attend a concert or theater, they would go to Prague, 
which was just a short trip away. In addition, our ser- 
vants and the soldiers stationed in Karlin’s barracks, as 
well as workers from Danék fabric shop, in Perie (a town 
also near Prague) often visited the Capital for their cul- 
tural activities. 

Even in its seemingly sleepy state, Karlin was in 
some ways more progressive than Prague. It had the first 
electric-lighted road, and the streets were lighted with 
Kiizik’s arched lamps. The Kfizik factory was also located 
in Karlin. At the time, the leaders of the Sokol movement 
had all been trained by Tyrs and included men such as 
Scheiner, Vanicek, and many more. These men were now 
instructing the third generation of Sokols in regular eve- 
ning gym classes and still faithfully following the Tyrs 
system of exercise. New instructors were required to 
receive specialized instructor training of assuring com- 
plete adherence to the TyrS principles. This loyalty to the 
Tyr$ system and his directions for leaders was the basis 
of Sokol’s success, which manifested itself in the twenti- 
eth century. It should be known that the Tyr ideals and 
guidance were not allowed to stagnate. Many aspects of 
training were extended through the introduction of new 
exercises such as fencing, as taught in the French schools 
of that day. Throughout this period, the Tyrs objective to 
unite all Sokols under one organization remained para- 
mount and was meeting with some success in all areas. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. Two Sokol leaders who played 
prominent roles for many years after the death of Miro- 
slav Tyrs were Physical Director, Jindrich Jindra) Vanicek 
and President Josef Scheiner. Their names repeatedly 
appear in To byl Sokol. Josef Schneider, who was trained 
by Tyrs, became his successor; he was elected president 
of COS in1906 and was an important supporter of future 
Czechoslovak president Masaryk’s promotion of the le- 
gionnaires (Czech and Slovak patriots who joined the 
Allies in World War 1). twas the legionnaires who played 
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a critical role in the formation of Czechoslovakia in 1918. 
Vanicek played a major role in Sokol’s development of 
gymnastics and physical training. 


At the turn of the century, sports were in their ascen- 
dancy and Sokol was destined to play a major role. The 
first track and field competition held in Bohemia was 
organized by the Sokol in Kolin. The first rules of bas- 
ketball were written and published by Joseph Klinka; 
and then COS (Ceska Obec Sokolska, or Czech Union 
Sokol) published their rules for organizing and directing 
cycling in Sokol. At this time, Sokol also participated in 
international gymnastics competition, as early as 1889, 
when they competed in France. This activity was origi- 
nally forbidden by the Austrian vice-regent, but the pres- 
ident of COS answered: “Excellency, we are still going.” 
At the competition, Sokol teams won the first three team 
prizes in gymnastics. 

By the end of the 19th century, Sokol was a mem- 
ber of the European Union of Gymnastic Associations. 
Additionally, for its own units, Sokol published a Véstnik 
(Herald, Bulletin), which established the high stan- 
dards for instructor staffs and the rules for the compul- 
sory practices by units and instructors. It further delin- 
eated the strict rules for acceptance of new members. A 
waiting period by candidates for membership was main- 
tained and no individual was accepted as a legal mem- 
ber until this provision was met. One of the crucial 
problems of the day was the female question. How were 
women to be treated? After overcoming initial resis- 
tance and especially after the breakthrough at Prague’s 
Sokol VySehrad, the acceptance of women as full mem- 
bers of Sokol gained strength. Many new female orga- 
nizations were formed. It was also at this time that COS 
issued directions for all units which established the 
divisions for junior girls and women as self-governing 
entities. However, this existed mostly on paper. While 
women could meet and recommend specific actions, all 
program approvals were accomplished by a committee 
of the unit on which women had no voice. They were, 
however, represented by one of the Sokol brothers at the 
board meetings. 

Sokol now existed in most parts of what was to 
become Czechoslovakia, except in Slovakia. All attempts 
to form units in that area were immediately squashed 
by the Hungarian authorities. (Editorial note. Sokol 


in Slovakia did not exist until the after the formation of 
Czechoslovakia in 1918.) At the beginning of the century, 
Sokol had 47,418 members of which 9,806 were active 
and participated in regular classes. In addition, there 
were 7,350 juniors, small boys and girls. I was a member 
of the small girl’s class at Sokol Karlin which, together 
with our schools and families, were participants in the 
growing Sokol movement. At this time, because radio 
had not yet been invented, the only means of commu- 
nication were the daily news and the evening meetings 
of men at the local beer tavern where they gathered for 
their daily glass of beer. When the men returned home, 


they reported the daily Sokol news and the activities of 
the authorities who opposed the advancement of Czech 
studies in Germanized territories and in Vienna. To 
organize the necessary Czech schools, many organi- 
zations, such as the Kaminsky Society in Vienna, were 
formed. Naturally, monetary support was required, so 
small jars for loose change were placed in taverns and 
other meeting places and Sokol children were encour- 
aged to collect stamps, tinfoil and other items which 
could be converted into funds. I remember we children 
held contests to see who could save the largest tinfoil ball. 
Such was the look of Sokol at the turn of the century. 


Medals awarded Czech Sokol gymnasts ina competition in France. 
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1901 IV Slet, the first to include women. 
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CHAPTER 2 


THE BEGINING OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 1900-1918 


GYMNASTIC CLUB OF LADIES 

AND GIRLS OF PRAGUE 

I did not stay very long at Sokol Karlin. When I 
completed my studies in elementary school, I applied for 
enrollment at the first girl’s academy in Austria named 
Minerva. Although I had faultlessly completed my 
entrance examinations, I was not accepted because of 
all the applicants, I was the youngest. Therefore, I had to 
attend a Junior High School for one year and finally, at 
the age of 11, I was accepted into Minerva. We did not 
have physical education as a subject at Minerva. But the 
school’s physician, Dr. Anna Honzakova, one of the first 
female Czech physicians, emphatically suggested we 
attend Sokol for our physical wellbeing. Since all higher 
classes at Minerva were already members of Sokol teams 
in the Gymnastic Society of Ladies and Girls of Prague, 
our class joined through mass application. 

The Prague Society was in a modern building which 
was far more elaborate and extensive than any of the 
Sokol Halls with which we were acquainted. The Hall 
was two stories high and included a climbing rope 
which had a basket at the top. The basket could be used 
for either resting or hiding. In a gallery adjacent to the 
hall were helmets and pads for fencing. Unheard of at the 
time were men’s locker rooms with shower facilities and 
a crosswalk extending from the locker room directly to 
the hall. The crosswalk was used by the gymnasts, so they 
did not have to walk on the street-shoe polluted areas in 
their gym shoes. The modern design of this gym hall is 
evidence of how far ahead of their time were Tyr’ and 
Fiigner regarding hygienic concerns in their gym halls. 

Into this gym hall built for ladies and girls, we came 
as children, lived through our first student years as nov- 
ices and slowly grew into young ladies where we started 


our independent thinking, by seeking and asking. There 

were Sokol ladies on which we looked with much venera- 
tion, such as authors, doctors and some of our professors. 
These ladies lectured us on events of the day and ques- 
tioned us concerning our likes and dislikes. We were 

encouraged to express our thoughts and to discuss the 

society's concerns. 

I remember one time voting for our senior ladies’ 
instructor. My classmates and I supported a young, gen- 
tle candidate named Pornicka (Tony) Pelikanova who 
seemed to us the very embodiment of Sokol ideals. We 
14-year-old juniors lined up behind her in a war-like 
group to convince the older ladies that she would be the 
best director. Her opponent was an older and quite ordi- 
nary woman without considerable skill as a gymnast 
and prone to wearing mixed articles of clothing, such 
as striped stockings with wild colors. Despite our brave 
efforts, the odds were against us, and we lost the fight. 
Soon thereafter, Tony departed for Russia to teach phys- 
ical education, and while there, she married a brother 
Sokol colleague by the name of Steiner. Years later, after 
World War I, she returned to the fold in Prague. When I 
look back at these events, after the many years that have 
passed, I am still convinced we students were correct in 
our choice of candidate. 

As I grew older, I found my interests turning more 
and more to outdoor sports with swimming and skat- 
ing taking front stage. Additionally, our cultural sched- 
ule was increasing, and more time was now being spent 
attending concerts and the theater. My school subjects 
were also taking more time, as items such as piano prac- 
tice, German language studies and sewing filled my 
available hours. I now found it necessary to evaluate 
the time I spent on my Sokol activities. I did some cal- 
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culating and found it took two hours to travel to Sokol 
in Prague while the Sokol in Karlin was just around the 
corner. So, I returned to Karlin. Much to my surprise, I 
found that many changes were made since I first started 
in Sokol before the turn of the century. 


BACK TO KARLIN—1907 V SLET 

When I returned to Karlin Sokol, I was not yet sixteen. 
There were no female junior level classes, so we were 

forced to train with the small girls if our teen-age psyche 

would allow us to handle the situation. But there were 

many of us, so the title of small girls did not trouble us 

too much. Boys did not face a similar problem, for when 

a boy reached 14 years old, he was accepted as a member 
of the men’s division. The women’s division director 
(Kovarik) asked me if I had trained before, and after my 
affirmative response, he scheduled me for an examina- 
tion for entry into the women’s third team. 

The examination results would be based on the con- 
dition that he could re-assign me to the small girl’s class if 
he was not satisfied with my performance. In all units at 
that time, following the regular gym classes, there were 
regular instructor clinics held for qualified personnel. As 
small girls, we were not allowed to linger in the hall after 
our classes, but, of course, we secretly watched to see 
what occurred. Imagine our enthusiasm for Sokol as we 
watched the magic of apparatus work and the charm of 
gymnastics which was beyond anything we had deemed 
possible. 

In Karlin Sokol and elsewhere, the classes were acces- 
sible to the public for viewing from the gallery or from 
parts of the gym floor. Because of my old habit of secretly 
watching the older Sokols perform, one evening I was 
crouched in a corner where I could not be seen, but still 
intently watching the performances on the parallel bars. 
There must have been a bright light blazing from my eyes, 
for after a few moments, an instructor whispered some- 
thing to another one, who in turn approached me with an 
invitation to join the group performing on the bars. My 
knees trembled as I made my way to the apparatus and 
was persuaded by the instructor to try various exercises 
on the apparatus. I continued to try the other equipment 
for the remainder of the gym period. I can still remember 
it was on a Tuesday when I had my first taste of apparatus 
work, and I could hardly contain myself waiting for the 
next class on the following Thursday. 
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As I approached my class on Thursday, I was stopped 
by the instructor who informed me that at the instructor’s 
meeting held after the class on Tuesday, the board voted to 
approve my admittance to the third team of women. I was 
to start on the horizontal bar and learn such movements 
as hip circles, and other such skills. It was the praisewor- 
thy custom in those days that each gymnast was required 
to identify the movement by its proper name before being 
allowed to perform the exercise. This practice stood me 
in good stead for many years. By hearing the name of the 
skill repeatedly, we soon learned the proper terminology 
for the movement. The lowest team of women consisted 
of the weakest and mostly overweight gymnasts. Imagine 
my surprise when I was required to teach them the very 
movements I had only recently learned. I remember I had 
to physically assist them to get them onto the apparatus, 
then man-handle them as we practiced the movement. At 
the end of the training period, I was tired to the depth of 
my bones. 

In addition to the many deficiencies found in the 
instructor clinics and twenty years after the death of the 
Sokol system founder, some bad examples of German 
type physical training became popular in some of our 
clubs. Many arguments occurred between defenders 
of the methodical movements taught by the Sokol sys- 
tem and the new techniques advocated by some of the 
newer instructors. Tyr§ called this controversy a strug- 
gle between education and learning. I’m sorry to say that 
some of the units held with the German explanation and 
procedures for teaching gymnastics. 

Besides my assignment as a teacher of the third team, 
I was also given the responsibility of teaching a small 
girl’s class. I have spent many hours trying to remember 
some of the skills that I taught my classes at Sokol Karlin, 
but time has removed these memories. I do remember 
I was very anxious to learn more and more, so I sought 
help from some of the literature available at the time. By 
chance, I obtained a copy of a Sokol magazine in which 
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appeared an article containing Tyr’ “Foundations of 
Physical Culture.” This article proved to contain a well- 
spring of information. Between the article and advice 
given to me by leaders of other girl’s teams, I learned 
many things. I threw myself into the task of learning 
and teaching new things. The other instructors and I 
then tried new movements and techniques. In some of 


these skills, we were successful and in others we failed. 


But, overall, we made progress. I remember how we 
deliberated over how we could swing sideways on the 
rings when there was a column in the way and then sud- 
denly realizing there was the possibility of making a turn 
during the swing to enable us to complete the movement. 

The Sokol Districts conducted schools for female 
gym instructor assistants by very senior male instruc- 
tors. Unfortunately, at that time, our young men were 
either in the army or else not available for other reasons. 
So, veteran Sokols such as Bohumil Hanel and Mister 
Stepanek, a retired miller from Moravia, stepped in and 
dedicated their time as Sokol instructors. 

In those days we were also taught to compose our own 
calisthenics and combine the movements with popular 
Sokol or national songs. We used these drills as a way of 
cooling down our students after a strenuous gym period. 
Later, the same procedure was used by some of our famous 
composers such as Bergerova and many others. 

When the district school ended, we began our prepa- 
rations for the 1907 V Sokol Slet. For the major mass 
womens number, a routine using Indian clubs was 
selected. Indian clubs were introduced by American 
Sokols as an exercise for men. Not only were Indian club 
movements very suitable for glides and circle move- 
ments, but the movements could be easily integrated 
with the music. After their initial introduction as a form 
of exercise, Indian clubs became a favorite of the women. 
The clubs used in those days were not the beautiful, light 
slender clubs of today, but rather more like a cudgel 
which was rough, short, fat and heavy. And how heavy 
they were! After exercising with them for a time, we lost 
the feeling in our arms, but the exercising had to go on. 
I was particularly affected as I was assigned the respon- 
sibility of teaching those individuals who were slow in 
learning the drill and those who had missed periods 
of instruction. This required many hours of additional 
teaching. Even this exercise was very different from the 
way Indian club movements are performed today where 
the entire body movement is integrated with the club 
movements. In those days, it was forbidden to move any 
part of the body or eyes except the arms and shoulders 
when performing the circle movements. 

In the year of 1907, when [had not yet reached my 17th 
birthday, I was assigned the leadership role for all women 
in the Karlin Sokol. I am not sure why I was selected. 
Maybe it was because I maintained the best discipline of 


my gym teams. It must be remembered that I was only 
an apprentice instructor at this time. However, I did take 

very seriously all Sokol regulations, requirements, assign- 
ments and commandments. So, possibly, my sincerity and 

dedication rubbed off on the other gymnasts. 

Our main work during this period was to prepare 
for the 1907 Slet. Men were the leaders who had the 
full responsibility to determine how we would prepare 
and what would be taught. They selected the drills we 
would use and developed the procedures we would use 
in learning our portions. In our unit, Br. Franta Erben, 
who was famous for his strict approach to discipline, was 
our leader. The other Slet leader was Jindra (Jindfich) 
Vanicek. The women instructor's sole responsibility was 
to assure all participants were present, that they arrived 
on the drill field on time, in the proper order, and that 
discipline was maintained during the rehearsal period. 
Because overall discipline was good, our task was not as 
difficult as it would become in later years. 

I remember, at the 1907 Slet, as we began forming 
our mass number, a violent electrical storm and cloud 
burst descended upon us. Even though we were still in 
the vicinity of our dressing rooms, no one broke ranks, 
and we stood like rocks in the heavy rain. The senior 
instructor, realizing we could not perform in this weather 
because we could not hear the music, ordered us to 
disperse. We still stood like rocks because we could not 
hear the command. Finally, he sent assistant instructors 
through our ranks to relay the message and we soon scat- 
tered to nearby shelters. Meanwhile, the audience in the 
stands reacted less valiantly by quickly making their way 
toward the exits at the first impact of the heavy rain. In 
view of the large crowd racing toward the exits and the 
heavy rains and lightning striking in the vicinity, the 
seeds of a full blown panic were certainly present. But, 
because of the example of the junior girls standing like 
rocks during the cloud burst, the panic was averted, and 
the people departed without incident. The entire incident 
was later described by a French reporter in a very flatter- 
ing report published in a Prague newspaper. The reporter 
admitted that when the cloud-burst hit, his every thought 
was to escape as soon as possible. But when he saw those 
young girls standing on the field without moving, he felt 
ashamed and remained where he was. His example was 
followed by many others who stayed in the stands until 
after the girls had departed, still in their proper forma- 
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tion. When we departed the field, we headed for our 
dressing rooms. The rooms had been hastily erected with 
gaps between the boards, so when we entered the rooms, 
we discovered our street clothes were as wet and dirty as 
our uniforms. We were able to rinse the mud from our 
gym shoes in the water troughs which were built for our 
washing needs. While the shoes were still wet, we covered 
them with our gym uniforms and headed home to mother. 
I must admit that we were a soggy looking group, and 
we were embarrassed to be seen on the streets of Prague. 
Imagine our surprise when the people of Prague greeted 
us with smiles and praises for our valiant efforts. We were 
truly heroines for the day. Of course, this was not true 
with our mothers, for when I gave my mother the bundle 
of wet clothes, she nearly fainted. In their dirty condition, 
you could not see the parts that were once white. 

Mother immediately started to wash, dry and iron 
the uniform, for by the next morning, the uniform would 
once again be needed. We discussed the many other gym- 
nasts who were quartered in schools and private homes 
who also faced the need for clean uniforms by the fol- 
lowing day. We should not have worried, for the ladies of 
Prague rose to the challenge and acting as mothers to the 
girls, gathered the dirty clothing and returned them the 
following morning in spotless condition. In the morning, 
we were once again as clean and fresh as young flowers. 
When we entered the stadium for our club drill, the audi- 
ence greeted the 2,000 young girls with stormy applause 
for their fine display of discipline the previous day. 

The 1907 Slet V was the first Slet I attended. For the 
first time I was conscious of the greatness of the Sokol 
Organization. I was staggered when I discovered how 
many thousands of individuals participated, and by the 
2,000 young women who had performed with the clubs. 
We were all very young and could not imagine the dar- 
ing displayed by the young married ladies performing in 
public wearing short pants. For the first time, I saw the 
beautiful Moravian costumes and was deeply impressed 
with their splendor as well as the beauty of the native 
dances. At the time, we also learned that a team of Sokol 
men, while competing for the first time as members of 
the European Gymnastics Union, had captured first 
place for the all-around team competition. This great 
success and victory was a great awakening for all, and we 
were unusually proud to be members of this wonderful 
Sokol organization. 
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MARRIAGE AND STUDY 

In the following year, my entire life changed. It was 
after I had completed my sixth year of physical train- 
ing instruction and very shortly before the end of the 
school year that I became seriously ill with an acute 
inflammation of the middle ear, which soon devel- 
oped into a benign tumor. My parents were afraid to 
consent to an operation because a well-known indus- 
trialist had recently died from the same affliction. I was 
instead forced to submit to an alternate slow method of 
cure which lasted through my entire school vacation 
period and did not require surgery. During this period, 
I was required to lie as still as possible as each move, 
every spoken word and every swallow caused excru- 
ciating pain. By the time I was finally released from my 
treatment, I had lost so much weight and was in such a 
weakened condition, that the popular view held in the 
Karlin community was that I had been stricken with 
tuberculosis. 

Following my recovery, I was prohibited by my fam- 
ily physician, Dr. Krejci, from all physical activities. This 
decision was supported by the Tyrs Board of Instructors 
who were very knowledgeable in this area. At this time a 
new element entered my life. I fell in love. My betrothed 
began pressuring me for a quick marriage. But under 
the circumstances, this course of action was not possi- 
ble. Finally, after another year and a half, we were mar- 
ried, with the stipulation that instead of a honeymoon, 
we would settle somewhere outside of a city where there 
was good clean air, healthy, readily available food, and a 
site located in peaceful surroundings where I could con- 
tinue my convalescence. 

When I was younger and with my family for sum- 
mer vacations, we used to drive to Hluboés v Piibram, 
southwest of Prague. We now came to this area to take 
the Kleména HanuSova cure. (Editorial note. Kleména 
HanuSova was a student of Tyrs, who developed a system 
of orthopedic exercises for girls). Unlike other areas, this 
area of the country was very poor. I remained in the area 
for four months, and upon my departure, was fully cured, 
so the treatment was effective. 

Now a new factor came into my life. My daughter, 
Alenka, arrived a little bit early and a little too feeble. For 
the first year she suffered with frequent attacks of bronchi- 
tis, a weakness that was to haunt her for the next ten years. 


For the first two years after my daughter’s arrival, I 
was not separated from her except for brief visits to 
my dentist. It was during this same two-year period 
that I realized my marriage was a mistake and the pre- 
mature ending of my education was also an error. I did 
not consider divorce at the time because of my daugh- 
ter. But I did feel a strong need for financial security and 
independence. 

To qualify for college entrance, I needed two more 
years of classic physical education and a final examina- 
tion. I was fearful of attempting a four-year study pro- 
gram with the rearing of a small child. Fortunately, a well- 
known friend of a fellow student, Dr. Karel Weigner, had 
a full understanding of my situation and he advised me 
to finish my studies privately. He further suggested that 
I seek advice from the director of my former school to 
see if continuing my education would be advisable. He 
felt my most difficult task would be to complete my final 
examinations. When I spoke to the Director of Minerva, 
Dr. Hofmeister, without a long explanation, he gave me a 
bookon Greek History and, ina gruff voice, said, “READ”. 

I read the first page and then started my translation. 
But the Director stopped me. “That’s enough. Since you 
have not forgotten how to read Greek after five years and 
you are daring to translate, it is evident that you have not 
forgotten very much, so I will authorize you to complete 
the missing two years of classes.” I didn’t tell him I hoped 
to complete them in one year. 

The purpose of a final examination is to test your 
knowledge of subjects taught in the 11th and 12th years 
of schooling and to confirm your understanding of math- 
ematics, Greek and religion. I understood the purpose of 
mathematics and Greek and felt that religion could be 
learned from a book. But the friendly and willing cate- 
chist from the Minerva School really wanted to teach the 
subjects to me. He would very deliberately read to me for 
an hour as though he was in a classroom full of students 
and then declare, “Learn this by our next class and we 
will continue this procedure each week.” To me, that was 
not too timely for me, as time was my biggest problem. I 
felt the best procedure would be to memorize not only 
that day’s lesson, but also to memorize twice the require- 
ment. I discussed this procedure with Mr. Catechist, and 
he accepted the change with satisfaction. Under the new 
system, the number of lessons were greatly reduced. 

I was still not satisfied that my education was pro- 


ceeding fast enough, so I sought permission to attend 
lectures and physical training classes at the institute 
for educating teachers of gymnasts attending mid- 
dle schools and teacher's institutes. Professor Weigner 
objected to this plan because the institute is part of the 
university system and he felt they would not be able to 
accept me as a student until after I had passed my final 
examination. He suggested I obtain the consent of all the 
professors involved and even then, he was not sure that I 
would receive credit for my efforts. I received permission 
to attend the classes and thereby completed three years 
of education in one, which was my last two years of high 
school and my first year at the institute. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. Karel Weigner (1874-1937) was 
a physician, and Professor and Head of Anatomy at the 
Prague Anatomical Institute, who specialized in topo- 
graphical anatomy, kinesiology and anthropology. His 
responsibilities included curriculum innovations for 
physical education. 


On July 26, 1914, WWI began just before I was to take my 
final examination. My graduation was further delayed 
because of an injury to my right arm which prevented 
me from writing. Finally, in September, I completed the 
examination and became eligible to enter the University 
Institute and pursue studies normally lasting two years. I 
already had behind me the year of work in the first-year 
classes, but was told they could not be counted because 
I had attended the classes before my graduation from 
High School. But the war effort now made it necessary 
for me to further expedite my education objective. I went 
to Professor Weigner, who was impressed by my stub- 
born efforts to correct my previous mistakes, and he 
advised me to formally apply for recognition of my insti- 
tute attendance. To apply for recognition, he suggested I 
acquire a representative to intervene on my behalf with 
the Ministry of Schools in Vienna. “Do you know anyone 
who would do this for you?” he asked. Undecided as to 
who I would ask, I winked. I did know Professor Masaryk 
who used to wait for his daughter, Olga, during classes 
near the Church of St. Stephen. I did not know it, but at 
that time, he had many concerns other than mine. I wrote 
to Olga and her father promised to say some good words 
on my behalf if, my request was just. I asked for an excep- 
tion to the regulation, but the request was denied. 
Professor Weigner shared my disappointment. He 
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said: “I advised you to ask a representative to inter- 
vene on your behalf. I explained that I asked Professor 
Masaryk (future president of Czechoslovakia) and 
Weigner told me that no one else would have been worse. 
Of course my mistake was one of political innocence, so 
he then advised me to ask to contact a representative 
from my voting district. 

I was advised to ask Dr. Lokaj, my representative, to 
find an influential intercessor and then file a new appli- 
cation. But this time I should ask for admittance into the 
second-year class because I had completed my first-year 
requirements. 

Dr. Lokaj put me into contact with the right man 
whose namel regret to say is forgotten. One day, Professor 
Weigner called me to the door of my lecture hall and 
said, “Gracious lady. We have heard from the University 
Director that your request has been approved.” Finally, I 
was credited with the three years of education to include 
the one year of University studies. At this high point of 
my life, I learned that my husband was called to arms in 
World War I. 

My joy over my scholastic accomplishments did 
not last very long. The Ministry of Schools published 
an edict that young men that were able to study physi- 
cal education are also able to fight for their Emperor in 
war and, therefore, were needed in the army. The author- 
ity for educating professors of physical education was 
rescinded, and the institute was closed. The fact that 
women had also been studying at the institute was disre- 
garded because the authorities had no interest in wom- 
en’s concerns. With a deep sense of grief, we laid down 
our literature on physical training and, henceforth, ded- 
icated ourselves to our secondary educational goals. 
For me it became a study of languages with French and 
Russian my major efforts. The Russians now occupied 
the Carpathian Mountains. The study of languages was 
to last for four years. 

Once again, the wheel of fortune turned when all of 
us had given up hope of continuing with our original 
education goal. At Easter, 1915, a few of our male col- 
leagues returned from military service because of inju- 
ries. They immediately submitted applications to take 
the state final examinations since through no fault of 
their own, they were unable to finish their studies. We 
women joined with the men in applying for this privilege. 

When we received the approval to take the exam- 
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inations, there was very little time left in which to pre- 
pare. The Teachers Institute, located on Panska Street 
in Prague, loaned us their gymnasium for use in train- 
ing for the examinations. For me, it was not necessary, 
as I had had previous higher training in my younger 
years which consisted of skills more difficult than the 
Teacher's Institute required. However, in the absence of 
professors, to assist my colleagues, I offered my advice 
and assistance. During this period, I attended the exer- 
cise periods faithfully and diligently reviewed my lecture 
notes. Additionally, I studied with a colleague living near 
me and loaned her my lecture notes. When she did not 
return the notes to me, it was clear she did not intend to 
do so. I was forced to sharply strike her before she admit- 
ted her decision not to return them. 

In our group we had one colleague who was totally 
incapable of performing the moves on the apparatus. She 
developed a plan on how to pass the state examination. 
She would file a protest that the performances demanded 
on the examination were unsuitable for women. Because 
I trained all my colleagues on the apparatus, she knew 
the protest would be in vain if I were allowed to per- 
form. So, her only hope for rescue would be if failed the 
theoretical subjects. She believed the trial commission 
would not let me, as the most skilled instructor, fail due 
to ignorance in theory and would, thereby, forgive the 
students who could not qualify in the skills areas. This 
argument was a very naive approach, and it did affect 
some of my colleagues who had received my instruction. 
I felt the situation had gone far enough, so I compelled 
my colleague to return my lecture notes and books and 
I concentrated on preparing myself for the examination. 
While I still dreaded the thought of being asked a ques- 
tion which I could not answer, I was determined to com- 
plete the examination and get on with my life and earn 
a living. My determination to succeed now took prece- 
dence over all other activities. My parents also helped as 
they offered the hospitality of their home to my daughter 
and me while my husband was in military service. 

Because the most difficult subject for me was anat- 
omy, I studied the subject at the anatomy institute. While 
there, I met Professor Weigner, who informed me that 
he was looking forward to my completion of the State 
examinations. Further, he thought I would be one of the 
best candidates to complete the examination in many 
years. First, my determination to complete the exam 


was driven by my colleagues’ insidious actions and now 
I had the complete confidence of a professor who had 
been very kind and helpful to me. Certainly, I felt that I 
could not fail and, thereby, disappoint this fine man. To 
enhance my knowledge of anatomy, I began studying the 
parts of a skeleton with an open book at hand while eat- 
ing and while walking to my lectures. I would repeat out 
loud the various parts of the skeleton until they became 
completely familiar to me. War or no war, my only inter- 
est was in obtaining that diploma. 

Finally, we assembled in the lecture hall for the 
examination by Professor Weigner. One by one, we 
were called into the professor’s study. Some of my col- 
leagues returned quite satisfied with their efforts, but 
others returned otherwise. “What happened?” we would 
ask. “Who knows about ‘blood pressure?” they asked. 
Someone mentioned that Provaznikova would know, 
but not until a third person asked about blood pressure, 
did the group assemble around me while I explained 
what they wanted to know. My name was then called, and 
Professor Weigner explained to me that he had asked in 
vain about blood pressure and would I tell him some- 
thing about it. 

My quest for a diploma was successful for I passed 
with excellent grades and special praise. I was now 
required to begin a probationary period of one year 
under the close supervision of an older professor, 
Markéta Vachtlova. This developed into a deep and last- 
ing friendship. The probationary period was spent in the 
village of Minerva. 

One year later, in 1916, I was appointed one half time 
to each at two different schools, one in Minerva and the 
other to Smichov’s Girls High School. The two schools 
were necessary to count as one year of service toward my 
retirement. I soon discovered that the students were not 
the enthusiastic pioneers we experienced ten years ago. 
Cutting short their efforts and studies had slowly become 
a status symbol. A few female students, members of the 
fifth semester, who were scions of wealthy parents, were 
very anxious to show their social status to beginner pro- 
fessors. These girls were known for their mischievous 
behavior. They gave me a rough introduction to a pro- 
fessor’s life during the first few weeks of the semester. In 
answer to the requirement to wear gym clothes, they 
stated there was no material or shoes because of the war. 
I solved the problem by first demonstrating an over the 


horizontal bar movement and with a notebook in hand, 
stated, “This cannot be done with high heels, and I am 
not forcing you or anyone to exercise in heels.” After the 
first insufficient attempts, the shoes came off. Then I 
demonstrated a straddle (a legs apart move) on the horse 
which could not be done in a tight skirt. Once again, I 
stated, “I am not forcing anyone to do this exercise in a 
skirt.” In the end we came to an understanding and two 
of these students are still my friends. I did not like split- 
ting my time between the two schools and was glad when, 
after a year, I was assigned full-time to the school in 
Smichov. The Smichov school did not have its own gym 
hall, so we were required to use other facilities. One of my 
duties was to escort the students from school to the gym 
facility and back again. The duty required me to change 
my clothes from eight to twelve times a day and this, of 
course, shorten the instruction portion of the gym period. 
The need for an assistant became a pressing matter. 

The story of how I met my assistant was unusual 
because she did not arrive to the post in a normal man- 
ner. In those days, when Austrian and Hungarian schools 
began introducing physical training into their school 
system, they had a shortage of formally educated physi- 
cal training instructors with full academic qualifications. 
They turned to Sokol instructors to solve their prob- 
lem. In Smichov (a section of Prague) they appointed 
FrantiSka Sprdlikova (Fanny), daughter of a well-known 
local family who was a highly respected and a popular 
instructor at Sokol Smichov. Upon her appointment, 
Fanny closed her tailor shop and dedicated her life to a 
full-time teaching career. 

In 1916 when I passed my probationary training, 
there was an abundance of formally qualified professor 
level instructors available for assignment to the school 
systems of the country. This negated the need to con- 
tinue with academic deficient instructors and presented 
a problem to the city fathers concerning Fanny. Because 
she was highly regarded in the school by her superiors 
and the students, and had always scored highly with 
her official inspectors, a solution was required be found. 
The wise city fathers decided they would accept an offi- 
cially qualified professor and retain Miss Sprdlikova as 
an assistant. For both of us, this solution became a great 
joy. Not only was this a chance to renew an old friendship, 
but also gave us the opportunity to work together. As it 
developed, there was no distinction between her duties 
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and mine. We shared our instruction requirements and 
did everything together. 


INTERNAL DEVELOPMENT OF SOKOL 

Like other countries, physical training in Bohemia and 
Moravia was of most interest to men. Dr. Miroslav Tyr8 
had a high goal for the newly founded Sokol movement. 
The Sokol aim would be to not only educate the people, 
but also to provide them with the ability to restore their 
status as an independent self-governing nation. Instilled 
in this objective there is no doubt that the word “nation” 
included women. So, Tyr’ prepared for their participa- 
tion. Tyr’ new movement attracted the interest of prom- 
inent female authors who demonstrated their interest by 
donating a flag. In addition, Tyrs also trained a staff of 
young women instructors who would, in six years after 
the founding of Sokol Prague, originate the “Gymnastic 
Society of Prague's Ladies and Girls”. 

From the beginning, Tyrs recognized that physical 
training and leadership for women had to be different 
than the training designed for men. In the early days of 
Sokol, there were many women’s organizations originat- 
ing in the various Bohemian cities around the country, 
but only the one in Prague persevered. It proved that the 
need for women leaders and women’s organizations was 
initially greater than the available women qualified to fill 
the positions. 

The fifth All-Sokol Congress showed that leadership 
requirements for the women’s department were causing 
an unbearable burden on male leaders. Despite the previ- 
ous opposition to women teaching women, the women’s 
classes were rapidly increasing in size. Into the breach 
stepped several highly admired leaders, such as Anna 
Ptakova. While women had been participating in physi- 
cal training since 1898 through an arrangement with the 
public school system, they were finally included in the 
Fourth Slet of 1901, where they performed a calisthen- 
ics drill. These initial efforts were the basis for develop- 
ing roles by women leaders and their views and interests 
were finally presented to the COS (Ceska Obec Sokolska) 
leadership by Eliska Roudna, a teacher of gymnastics. 

It was agreed that proper women’s instructional tech- 
niques would be used in all advanced and democratic 
units where women leaders could push through these 
reforms. The new concepts were particularly successful 
in units such as Prague’s VySehrad where sister Barbara 
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Sourek successfully obtained the support of Rudolf Bile 
and the families of Heller and Fucik. Other successes 
were achieved by sisters in Moravia: in Moravska by 
Ostrava, later in Frenstat, Radhostém, Brno, and Tisnov. 
These women founders were by no means suffragettes. 
Instead, through industrious and persistent hard work 
and help from many brothers, they achieved their objec- 
tives. The women’s cause was certainly helped when deli- 
cate, smiling sister Anna Vodova was selected as the first 
district directress. 

The effort to advance women to full membership in 
Sokol had been debated in all Sokol assemblies and com- 
mittees until WWI, when success was finally achieved. 
Leading up to WWI, women assumed greater and greater 
influence in the Sokol movement. All changes in wom- 
en’s activities had to be approved by a unity committee. 
Some of these changes included the new gentle motions 
of arms and legs and movements from one point on the 
floor. Finally, the success of the Sixth Sokol Slet in1912 
convinced the governing committee that change was 
necessary and this led to the 10 May 1914 resolution 
granting full and equal membership to all women. 

The evolution of physical training in the Sokol move- 
ment was guided by Dr. Tyr®’ instruction to notice and 
study new directions in the physical training world 
in foreign countries and accept what agrees with the 
Sokol program and its aims. The largest physical train- 
ing event of the time was the International Congress of 
Physical Education held in 1913 in Paris and attended 
by brothers Scheiner and Augustin Ocenasek. At this 
conference they encountered many innovations in phys- 
ical training. Based on this new knowledge, exercise 
systems for women were developed by Ocenasek, who 
also published numerous articles on gymnastic training. 
In 1913, women’s gymnastics essentially followed the 
same movements and performed the same exercises as 
men, even though it was obvious that women were not 
built to perform the same as men. Often, women did not 
have sufficient strength to perform the difficult strength 
movements. At the 1913 Congress, the Sokol brothers 
encountered Emil Jacques-Dalcroze, a music teacher 
who was researching how movements could be related 
to the music in a rhythmical manner. They also encoun- 
tered a physiologist by the name of George Demeny who 
held strong views against short brief movements while 
maintaining tense muscles and advocated circling, flow- 


ing motions which were fluent without interruption. 
Finally, they encountered a man by the name of Hebert 
who was a scholar of physical training in young men and 
who warned against a one-sided program for individuals 
during their time of puberty. Because Tyr, many years 
ago, had warned that the exercise program for women 
and children had to contrast with the program for men, 
the innovations demonstrated at the Paris Congress 
were eagerly accepted by the Sokol brothers. 

Those new views, supported by scientific research, 
particularly attracted Br. OcenaSek who enthusiasti- 
cally supported the Dalcroze’s lectures and demon- 
strations conducted in Prague. In the Ziskov Unit that 
Br. OcenaSek had founded, he joined with a remark- 
able teacher and music composer, Karel Pospisil to fur- 
ther the new gymnastic concept. With Pospisil and Hana 
Dubova and later Burgerova, they transferred Dalcroze’s 
principles, a statement of motion to music, into a new 
exercise called rhythmics. This new exercise was further 
enriched by new composers of music and joint exercises 
and soon became the new symbol of Sokol practice and 
use in Sokol Slets. (Editorial note. Today rhythmic gym- 
nastics, like artistic gymnastics, is a sport for women). 

TyrS, himself, studied the Swedish gymnastics system 
and valued many of its concepts, but he also noted many 
of its deficiencies. One of his first pupils, the leader of 
the second Slet, Br. Joseph Klenka, went still further and 
accepted many elements from Swedish training, into the 
Sokol practice. Exercises on Swedish ladders and jumps 
over Swedish vaulting boxes became standard compo- 
nents in our Sokol gyms. Jindra Vanicek, after studying 
in France, introduced fencing with both short and long 
sticks. Sokols from the US introduced us to exercises 
with clubs which we accepted at once in COS and used 
by women in the 1901 Slet. Sokol Instructors, guided by 
the principles of the Tyrs system and accepting the new 
apparatus and tools, developed the most modern meth- 
ods of physical exercise. Their approach to gymnastics 
assured success in carrying out the original Tyr$ con- 
cepts and directly led to enrichment of the people and 
the continued acceptance of new ideas and progressive, 
attractive gymnastics training. 


THE 1912 VI SLET 
The sixth (1912) All Sokol Slet in Prague was also 
at the same time, as the first Slet of the Union of Slavic 


Sokols. This Slet, however, was not a showpiece of Sokol 
unity. The bulk of the Slavic-Sokols were subjects of the 
Austrian Hungarian Empire who, individually, yearned 
for liberation. Included in the Slavic Sokols were 
Bulgarians, then under Turkish rule, Luzices Serbs in 
Germany, and the Russians. In Russia there were also 
the Ukrainian Sokols who were irreconcilable with their 
Russian domination and who entered the Slavic Sokol as 
a special union. Then there was the greatest tension of 
all, which was between the Russian and Polish Sokols. 
Poland was a country that had their territory divided 
between their three powerful neighbors, Germany, 
Austria and Russia before WWI. The Russian Sokols 
claimed they were defending themselves as they did not 
have sufficient influence to alter the suspicious Czars’ 
authorities who held reign over the non-political Polish 
units located in the former Polish kingdom. 

The Union of Slavic Sokols had a very hard task in 
moderating the tension between members and to link 
them, not only regarding their language and Slavic her- 
itage, but also to educate them in their efforts toward 
democracy and eventual liberation. Despite the union's 
efforts, the Polish Sokols did not attend the 1912 Slet 
because of the Russian presence. 

The Germans in Austria were concerned by the large 
numbers of Slavic Sokols. They were fearful of the pre- 
ponderance of their numbers and by the possibility they 
would lose their special privileges acquired in Slavic 
lands where they were in the minority. They provoked 
the Austrian authorities to be cautious and advertised 
the Slavic Slet as a treasonable undertaking. The Austrian 
authorities also tried to suppress the Slet or limit its 
scope. When Emperor Franz Josef, showed an interest 
in viewing the Slet, the COS board responded that they 
were not able to take responsibility for his safety. Despite 
many orders to the contrary, the Austrian flag was not 
displayed nor was the Austrian National hymn played. 
In Prague, the School Board did not allow high school 
students to participate in pre-Slet celebrations, while at 
the same time, they allowed high school participation in 
German activities near the Sokol stadium. 

The fraternization of Slavic Sokols drew attention 
from the world press who were further enriched by the 
caliber of the music composers and the professionalism 
of the joint exercises which demonstrated Sokol prac- 
tice in its best light. They referred to the Sokol move- 
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ment as a national force that would soon change the 
map of Europe. 

Participating in the Sixth Slet were: 18,000 men; 5,600 
women; 1,050 junior boys; 2,097 small boys and 1,980 
small girls. The internal development of the women’s 
organization, displayed in this Slet, revealed the success 
of women’s leadership. A board of women’s instructors 
was organized, and Hana Dubova composed calisthenics 
especially for women. Women were trained and taught 
by women even though the top leadership was provided 
by the Director of men, Jindra Vaniéek. 

Three months after the Sixth Slet, war broke out in the 
Balkans and the brotherhood displayed at the Slet now 
became more concrete as both financial and medical aid 
were provided to the Sokol units involved in the conflict. 

The most significant outcome of the Sixth Slet was the 
readily apparent military overtures of the Sokol move- 
ment and the impact it would have on the forthcom- 
ing WWI. After this Slet, the Sokols were compared to 
the battle of Marathon in Athens where a small group 
of superbly trained soldiers were able to defeat a much 
larger force. 

At this same time, the Czech poet, Domorazek, with- 
out any attempt at camouflage, called upon all to fight for 
liberty and discussed the Sokol wave which was already 
rolling along and would continue to roll with full sup- 
port until liberty was achieved. The Sokol halls now 
responded with patriotic songs written by Karel Pospisil 
with words by Jaroslav Norman. One of the songs began, 
“When the day of revenge comes,” and ends, “let it be our 
famous one as the law preached as we conquer our Czech 
Marathon.” In the fall of 1913, Sokol Zizkov arranged a 
program entitled “Health, Strength and Beauty”, which 
had as its ending composition, a number written by 
Sokol brothers Domorazek, Pospisil, O¢enasek and Pergl, 
called “Downfall of a Tyrant.” This number, with words, 
music and movements portrayed a victorious revolt of 
the enslaved. It contained the inflammatory command, 
“Knock him down!” The Sokols were prepared. 


PREPARING TO FIGHT 

The twenty-eighth day of October 1918, with its deep 
meaning to all Czechoslovaks, has not fallen into our 
laps from heaven. It was prepared for by design and by 
plans developed by Sokol for over a half century. Tyrs 
lived through his childhood and mature years in the 
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exciting atmosphere of a revival movement. This move- 
ment had, at the time of his university studies, achieved 
remarkable success in the fields of philosophy, arts, 
sciences and economics. Yet he was not satisfied. His 
glowing patriotism asked for more. He wanted a full 
national life for his nation and wanted to see it again in 
the forefront of knowledge, where it had been before. 
He knew it was a lofty goal with a long path. He was also 
aware of the many disadvantages that exist with a small 
nation located in an unfavorable geopolitical position. 
But he was convinced that a nation’s fate is not deter- 
mined ona battlefield but in the period before the battle. 
Not one nation of the many that have existed since time 
began, has ever perished through its own vigor and high 
values. Rather, those that failed did so through indif- 
ference and rejection. Tyr$ was convinced that after a 
sustained period of subjugation, justice and liberation 
will prevail. He was also convinced that when people are 
prevented from healthy development and normal prog- 
ress, a situation is created that is harmful. He founded 
Sokol with the primary goal to preserve the nation through 
a renewal of freshness without which other nations have 
died. He also wanted to achieve a renewal of physical and 
moral health to prevent the start to national destruction. 

In the onset of the Sokol movement, Tyrs believed 
there could be an accommodation within the politi- 
cal leadership and framework of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. He even offered Austria the help of Sokol vol- 
unteers in their conflict with Prussia in 1866. But shortly 
thereafter, he recognized the duplicity of actions within 
the monarchy which convinced him that freedom would 
not be easy, and eventually the Czechs would have to 
fight to achieve their goal. In 1871, Tyré initiated a Sokol 
newspaper which contained this leading article: “Our 
task, direction and Goal” The article concluded with 

“Weapons in every fist. We must organize for war.” These 
words must be spoken a hundred and even a thousand 
times. It is also necessary that we have young, strong, 
spotless men who are willing to defend their nation in 
time of war and in time of peace, and to be ever watch- 
ful against the ever-present human traits that lead to a 
nation’s destruction. 

From that time on, Tyr$ strengthened the emphasis 
regarding physical training for military service. He also 
established the goal of Sokol spiritual and moral edu- 
cation for Sokol recruiting. In an editorial for the Sokol 


newspaper, Tyr& wrote that Sokol Gymnastics and the 
Units must help in the defense of the Country. In a speech 
at the public training demonstration at Prague Sokol on 
2 May 1869 he ended his speech with this challenge: “We, 
under the Sokol flag, can die for honor, for liberty and for 
the glory of our nation. But first, we must develop young, 
strong, spotless men.” 

He went on to say: “Such youths, men and later, even 
women, must work to educate Sokols, to revive our 
national pride, to add quality to our education and thus 
establish the basis for the obtainment of an independent 
life. After achieving physical efficiency, we must instill a 
national consciousness in our people and a will for the 
national prospective through sacrifices. Tyr’, through- 
out his entire life, demonstrated the path for such an 
education. In his everyday activities, he constantly set 
the example of a proud and unyielding posture toward 
an unjust ruler. When the Emperor Franz Joseph I hon- 
ored Prague by a state visit and showed his willingness 
to accept the homage of the Prague citizens, Sokols jour- 
neyed to the city of Kolin to display the flag of their unit. 

Tyr’ successors understood his legacy and contin- 
ued along the path he had opened. With their regular 
exercise periods, they strengthened not only their bod- 
ies and their will to succeed, but also their cooperation 
and unselfish help to the weak. By training together, they 
learned respect for others and adapted themselves to the 
whole. In the great race for excellence in gymnastics, the 
unit advanced its best competitor to the district to the 
detriment of their own team. That’s how they learned to 
subordinate the interest of the individual to the interest 
of the whole and the interest of the lower whole to the 
interest of the higher, and finally to the national interest. 
Sokol brotherhood led to mutual honor and support for 
the united sokol organization which was characterized 
by common ideals and common good. By reminding the 
Sokol leaders through creative examples taken from his- 
tory and the united requirements needed on a national 
scale, the goal of the organization, liberty for nation and 
individual independence, was clearly established. 

Tyr successors also followed his example of author- 
ity defiance. In 1889, the Austrian government forbid 
the Sokols to parade to their Slet site or to invite guests to 
the second All Sokol Slet. As a result, the Slet organizers 
(a committee from Sokol Prague) called off the Slet and 
transferred the gymnastic portion to the town of Cesky 


Brod. Moreover, in 1889, some Sokols travelled to Paris 
to compete in gymnastics despite an order by the gover- 
nor prohibiting such activity. In Paris, because they were 
prohibited to display their flag, they carried a bouquet 
of flowers hoisted on a pole dedicated to the Republic 
of France and to its President Carnot. The spirit of defi- 
ance continued as the poster announcing the third Slet, 
designed by Br. Prusler depicted an athlete tearing off 
his handcuffs in front of the eyes of a figure symbolizing 
the native country of Bohemia. The thought behind the 
poster was understood by Governor Count Thun, who 
recognized it as Czechs breaking off their shackles. 

Sokol authors again and again reminded the broth- 
erhood of their long-range goal of liberty for all. Sokol 
President Joseph Scheiner strongly supported Tyr’ 
grand idea that a physical and moral regeneration of the 
nation was needed and must be achieved in a harmoni- 
ous and impartial manner. He announced that liberty 
does not come to nations that are weak or worn out but 
must be gained by nations through their strength and 
high moral ideals. He reminded the brotherhood that 
the fight would be long and hard, but in the end, the win- 
ner would be the strong. 

The periodic Slets proved to be the strongest tools in 
teaching patriotism and educating the nation regarding 
the Sokol mission. Through their individual sacrifices all 
Sokols were made a part of the entire effort to achieve 
their goal. Slets were also the measure of a successful 
Sokol movement. Not only was this achieved by the con- 
stant increase in the number of participants, but also 
through their willing sacrifices of time and effort in the 
spirit of love and dedication. The power of Slets was not 
only created by the perfection of their physical perfor- 
mances, but also through the acceptance of the common 
ideals and objectives of the movement. Sokol leader- 
ship did not let any opportunity slip away to remind the 
brotherhood of the Sokol direction and goal. From 1907, 
and thereafter, each Slet contained a dramatic scene 
depicting a patriotic event. The first scene at the Fifth Slet 
introduced “Zizka’s victory over King Zikmund”, and the 
second scene at the Sixth Slet depicted a time in “Athens 
after the battle at Marathon”. 

Thus, the Slets were understood by the entire nation. 
The theme was beautifully expressed by Jan Neruda in 
a news report. He noted that the nation lining the side- 
walks greeted the nation’s participants in the parade 
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and the participants in turn greeted the nationals lin- 
ing the sidewalks. Even the leaders of the Czech political 
movement understood the liberation objective of Sokol. 
Masaryk regularly participated in gym classes, first in 
Prague and later at the Mala Strana (Lesser Town) Sokol. 
When the Austrian parliament was in session, Masaryk 
attended gym classes at Sokol Vienna I. Other mem- 
bers of parliament attended with him. In a book entitled 
“Bohemian Question, Thomas Masaryk expressed his 
thoughts to his nation that the way to liberty was identi- 
cal to the Tyrs way which was: “To create a nation’s unity, 
you must move above partiality, religious and other dif- 
ferences and work together to achieve the goal.” The 
entire political community of that time joined in prais- 
ing Sokol. This group was joined by the Slovak poets: 
Svetozar and Hurban who expected Sokol’s support of 
Slovakia. Peter Kompis and Milos Liptovsky called on 
Sokol to help the subjugated Slovaks. 

Convinced that their objective of self-determination 
within the framework of the Austria-Hungary Empire 
was not possible, Sokol sought support in foreign coun- 
tries. Again Tyr’ best pupil and communicator, Josef 
Scheiner communicated the Sokol message to friends 
and allies throughout the world. He took his message to 
Cerna Hora (Black mountain) and to Bulgaria and, viaa 
network of Sokol gymnastics teachers, the word spread 
through Russia. The connection was completed when 
the Federation of Slavic Sokols was created. 

Soon, he also understood that Slovaks in America 
could also provide support in any future struggle, so 
he hastened to strengthen alliances with them through 
trips to America and other personal contacts. The 
answer to the support came about through statements of 
support from the Slovaks and Czechs in America. It was 
determined that both would whole heartily support any 
undertaking by the old country which would enhance 
the power and glory of its name. Out of all the non-Slav 
nations, the most receptive to the Sokol message was 
France, for they looked on the Austria-Hungary empire 
as acommon enemy. 

The Slet speeches, which happened during Scheiner’s 
leadership, were events of international significance 
and were heard and analyzed by all foreign countries. 
Frenchmen who understood the message best had already 
at the fourth Slet in 1901 labeled the Sokols as warriors 
for human rights. Our devoted friend, Sansboeuf, after 
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the influence of the fourth Slet, declared that this orga- 
nized Czech strength must win the future. After the Fifth, 
and more so after the Sixth Slet, the international press 
described the Sokols as a national army that was better 
trained and more ready for war than most army forces. 
The Sokol leaders considered the praise as too boastful, 
but more valued was the knowledge that the success had 
been achieved by good will and brotherhood. 


THE FIRST WORLD WAR 

The war affected us all. My husband was called into mili- 
tary service in the first months of the war and because he 

had been an independent contractor, it meant the end of 
our family income. My parents proposed that my three- 
year old daughter and I move in with them, so I accepted. 
This move made it possible for me to return to Sokol. 

The war, of course, changed, with one stroke, the 
whole shape of our lives. We first felt the change in our 
railroad system. At that time, we used to travel to Vestec 
near Stara Boleslav (Prague district) by train for our sum- 
mer vacation. We used the Northwest railway, which was 
one of the main arteries for transporting troops to the 
Eastern battlefields. Because of this, civilian travel was 
limited to two trains weekly, which left in the evening 
from Prague and returned the following Sunday night. 
We had to wait a long time without losing hope before we 
were able to travel to our destination. This was, however, 
only one of the small inconveniences of the war and only 
the forerunner of what was to come. The Austrian gov- 
ernment, even before the war started, had confiscated, 
for the army’s use, a large part of the harvest, which 
caused panic among the citizens who quickly emp- 
tied the stores and warehouses of the remaining goods. 
Hoarding of agricultural products quickly gave birth to 
a black market in these items. For those people who had 
something to do with manufacturing, where barter was 
possible, the black market was good. In other areas how- 
ever, families began trading their laundry, silverware, 
pictures and even pianos for food, and when these were 
gone, they tightened their belts. Soon, under nourish- 
ment reared its ugly head and everyone began defending 
what little they had left at the risk of their life. 

Because cigarettes were good bartering material, my 
father stopped smoking. We learned to drink herb tea 
and even chicory for coffee. Throughout the area around 
Prague, there was nothing to buy, not even an egg. For 


vacations in 1917 and 1918, a colleague of mine found 
us lodging in Cerveny Kostelec (red fortified church). 
Thanks to my advanced graduation, I was now teaching 
school and had my own income. Soon it was possible to 
spend an entire day and use a whole day’s pay to even 
find something to buy or barter. At harvest time the field 
hands were the ones who got the proper food for their 
own use or to use for bartering purposes. This action left 
nothing for the general populace. 

In 1918 our food situation was desperate. I had rented 
a beautiful log cabin, so I invited a sister from Karlin’s 
Sokol to share expenses over the summer. A few days 
before we were to leave for vacation at Kostelac, my hus- 
band returned from the war. He was nearly starved, and I 
found it almost impossible to satisfy his hunger. We were 
able to obtain some subsistence before the harvest, but 
then one day it was gone and there was nothing to eat. All 
four of us set out on long tour searching for food, but all 
we found were some carrots. 

Our last hope of finding food was an old miller near 
Zernov, who was a big patriot and a reader. He had saved 
all the issues of the National News and owned a respect- 
able sized library. During the past year, my friend, Sophia 
and I engaged in beautiful conversations with him, and 
he sold us some much-needed food. Somehow, we 
stopped visiting him. But now, in our moment of deep- 
est need, I again sought his help. When I knocked, the 
housewife opened the door and, after a brief hesitation, 
whispered that I should stay outside. She then closed the 
door. In a moment she reappeared and brought from 
under her apron, a one-fourth loaf of bread. She stated 
that I should leave quickly because the police were 
searching in the mill. 

Those years were very hard. Not even my cousin 
helped. She was farming on my father’s natural farm in 
Veltéze near Louny (about 30 miles northwest of Prague). 
Police stopped and searched all road travelers and con- 
fiscated even insignificant amounts of food. I had lost 
fifty pounds. In our six-member family we were barely 
existing on two officer's salaries. Imagine how bad it was 
for families with less income. 

Families at home awaited, intensely, for mail from 
their loved ones and when it did not come, then a notice 
from the Red Cross came stating that the soldier was 
captured. It was a relief that he was not killed. I received 
a note from Rose Syrova informing me that Professor 


Masaryk was in Russia. 

News regarding various happenings was hard to 
find. A teacher of the French language and a native of 
France, by the name of Rosenin, had settled in Prague 
and became a member of Sokol Prague. He received 
many packages from home in which individual gifts 
were wrapped in old newspapers. This was a source of 
information. There was no radio yet and our newspa- 
pers were heavily censored. But even so, many rumors 
were leaked. Eventually, we found out about the fame of 
the Czecho-Slovak Legion fighting throughout foreign 
countries. They were established on three fronts: Russia, 
France and Italy. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. The Czecho-Slovak Legion con- 
sisted mostly of soldiers who defected from the Austri- 
an army and joined the allies during World War |. Their 

bravery and long journey through Siberia earned them 

international respect and wasa factor in the formation of 
Czechoslovakia. Sokol training and leadership was a ma- 
jor factorin the legionnaire’s success. 


The entire nation was of one heart. In the spring of 1918 
hunger was the dominant force and desperate mothers 
who had nothing to feed their children were in a rage. 
There were cases when police shot into the starving mobs 
in an attempt to maintain order. At that time, all types of 
female organizations, regardless of political persuasion, 
did their best to placate the hungry women and convince 
them not to risk their lives in these last days of the war. 
There were lecturers concerning food nourishment and 
we taught the women how to find valuable mushrooms 
as well as sources of vitamins in herbs and wild vegeta- 
bles. Our efforts would not have helped had it not been 
for the patriot flame burning in their Czech hearts. The 
widow of the founder of Sokol, Mrs. Renata TyrSova, 
took the lead in the crusade to find food for the children. 
Together with Ruzena Svobodova, they convinced the 
nation not to let the children die from malnourishment. 
First, they appealed to the farmers to accept the chil- 
dren during vacation as their guests. Then they turned to 
manufacturers and clothiers for their assistance. 

This liberal organization of women soon became 
known as the “Bohemian Hearts.” They, together with 
the Sokol President Scheiner, and Vladimir Prochazka, 
and Professor Groh, the thousands of Sokols and non- 
Sokols and the whole nation attacked the food problem. 
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The Sokol units took it upon themselves to search out 
the needy, however modest they were. The confidence in 
the “Bohemian Heart” was not misplaced. When at the 
Ninth Sokol Slet, I looked at the suntanned junior boys 
in their short gym pants (the boys’ leader wanted to show 
the world their shapely bodies), and I realized these were 
precisely the four classes born in the four years of war 
who had been so endangered by the war’s poverty but 
rescued by “Bohemian Hearts.” 


SOKOL DURING THE FIRST WORLD WAR 

Before I discuss Sokol activities during the war it is neces- 
sary I remind you that the Sokol of 1914 was far different 

than the Sokol of 1862. Fifty-two years had seen many 
changes in society and of course, also in Sokol. What had 

not changed were the Sokol ideals. It was the physical 

and mental exercises and the physical and moral condi- 
tion of the people which led to the realization of the over- 
all goal of independence for the nation. Throughout the 

entire world as well as in our country, there was a general 

awakening of women with a conscious desire to fully 
participate in national affairs and in the Sokol movement 

which had initially been established as a male organi- 
zation. Tyr’ was the first who understood that to reach 

independence it was not enough to have weapons and 

strength, but it was also necessary to have the intellectual 

will and moral strength of the entire nation, including 

the women. In physical training, he discovered a mean- 
ingful environment for such education. The first step for 
the women was to establish a women’s physical training 

association like Sokol. 

I have previously mentioned the growth of the wom- 
ens organization. By 1913 more than ten thousand 
women were participating in Sokol life, but the grant- 
ing of full and valid membership into Sokol stopped 
with the start of the war. Most men still saw the role of 
Sokol as a national army with the culmination of their 
efforts resulting in a military engagement with Austria. 
There was no place for women in such a scenario. The 
women, however, stood with the Tyrs viewpoint, which 
saw the main Sokol task to not only be the national edu- 
cation for defense of the nation, but also the improve- 
ment of the people's physical, spiritual and moral val- 
ues, which included women as well as men. With their 
physical activity, women were proving they were able to 
rise, even to leadership roles, in accomplishing the edu- 
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cation objectives. Gradually some of the men began see- 
ing the women’s viewpoint and finally, through a vote of 
318 to 261, the presidency of Sokol was given detailed 
instructions concerning the elevation of women to full 
membership. This action was just in time, because two 
months later, we were at war. 

The development of COS (Czech Union of Sokols), 
despite the initial closure to women, was exceptional. 
Sokol consisted of 38 districts with 1,180 units (clubs) 
plus 97 self-governing female sections. Membership con- 
sisted of 106,158 men and 21,939 women. Under the guid- 
ance of Sokol President Joseph Scheiner and Physical 
Director Jindra Vani¢ek, Sokol developed into a strong, 
resolute group dedicated to victory in the expected strug- 
gle for national liberty. At a central committee meeting 
held 29-31 May 1914, extensive Sokol international par- 
ticipation and recognition came to fruition with Sokol 
representation on the Olympic committee. At this meeting, 
attended by many highly educated men, including physi- 
cians, COS was able display the values of a Sokol education. 

Confidence in Sokol as a national force, became more 
prevalent with time and was displayed in many ways. 
Despite the prohibition of public celebrations, Prague's 
sisters placed flowers on the Hus monument. Throughout 
the whole land, people planted trees and laid boulders to 
pay tribute to Hus as a heroic fighter for national rights. 
To honor the forthcoming 30th anniversary of Tyr’ 
death, the Sokol president ordered the sculptor, Kavka to 
design a bronze memorial tablet with an enlarged relief of 
Tyr. This tablet was to be fastened to a rock across from 
the site where his body was found. However, this master- 
piece, which bore a beautiful resemblance to the Sokol 
founder, was never installed because the authorities 
feared the rock would crumble and the tablet would fall 
on tourists who used the trail under the rock. Years later, 
the tablet was placed in the courtyard of the Tyrs House. 
However, during the WWII German occupation, the tab- 
let was melted for use in Nazi weapons. 

To coincide with the 30th anniversary celebration of 
Tyr’ death, a Slet in suburban Brno was held on 28 June 
1914. However, following the women’s number, the Slet 
was interrupted when news was received of the assassi- 
nation attempt in Sarajevo. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. The assassination of Austrian 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand and his wife occurred in 


Sarajevo, Bosnia (a part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
Because the assassin was a Serbian-nationalist, Austria 
and Hungary declared war on Serbia. However, due tothe 
many alliances between European countries (Russia and 
Serbia; France and Russia; Britain, France and Belgium), 
these countries became allies, whereas Austria and 
Hungry were joined by Germany. Later the US and Italy 
joined the allies. Since Bohemia and Moravia were part 
of Austria, their men were drafted into the Austrian army. 


Mobilization became a priority on the training fields 
because within the first year of war, over fifty thousand 
Sokols joined the army. This number was almost half 
of all Sokol male members. The Sokol president issued 
a written request calling on all members to give broth- 
erly help to the needy wherever such need was found and 
to form committees to continue the aid program. The 
meetings of the Sokol board were held daily because of 
the numerous needs for aid. Furthermore, there was no 
certainty that it would be possible to call a meeting of the 
central committee, thus the board demanded a power of 
attorney to manage the Sokol wealth and to economize 
within the boundaries of the previous budget. Its prior- 
ity was to secure all property in the event the authorities 
would attempt to dissolve the Sokol organization. 

The board changed the identity of the Sokol museum 
to a museum for the preservation of physical culture 
to which they entrusted the valuable keepsakes and to 
which they delivered all properties and museum funds. 
Out of the assets of Sokol, which exceeded one million 
crowns, 816,580 crowns were transferred to the City of 
Prague Insurance Company in payment for a contract to 
insure all Sokol members against injury. Of this amount, 
48,138 crowns were earmarked for the purchase of artifi- 
cial limbs and rehabilitation training of brothers injured 
in the war. The remainder of the funds were entrusted 
to the members of the board with full dispersal author- 
ity. In this way it was possible to pay rents, pay salaries, 
support the foreign activities of Professor Masaryk, and 
to support the families of imprisoned brothers. Finally, 
once the revolution was successful, the funds were to pay 
for the resumption of operational activities. Thanks to 
this wise process, only 44,787 crowns fell into the hands 
of the authorities when COS was dissolved. This amount 
was returned to the museum curator by the authorities 
after a full investigation. After the war and at the first 
meeting of the COS, a complete and clear account of all 


funds and property was made. 

At this first meeting of the board, a resolution was 
made to donate one-half million crowns to the orphans 
of legionnaire brothers who were killed. The amount 
deposited with the City of Prague Insurance Company 
became the foundation of the post-war accident policy 
for COS. 

At the start of the war, COS recommended to all units 
that they change all Sokol halls into Lazarettes (a form 
of hospital) under their own management so they would 
be safe from confiscation. By this action they lost their 
gymnasiums, but they were willingly replaced by the 
school system gym floors. Sokols were still able to use 
their own assembly rooms, libraries and other facilities 
throughout the war. An additional benefit from this pre- 
caution was that the injured, coming directly from the 
various battle fields, were able to bring with them the 
factual news, which differed from the official published 
versions. The true news contributed to their being able 
to maintain faith in the eventual victory, freedom and 
strength in overcoming the restrictions brought about 
by the war. COS Headquarters by itself established five 
Lazarettes and the various units changed 23 gymnasi- 
ums into Lazarettes. This action provided 10,000 beds, 
and Sokol equipped some with separate rooms for med- 
ical instruments and some for use by of the doctors and 
nurses. The personnel were mostly Sokol sisters who 
were trained through special courses. 

With financial matters now under control and with 
a special commission established to handle the medical 
support area, the board turned its attention inward to the 
primary activities of Sokol which began assuming new 
importance. The Federation of Slavic Sokols was not able 
to remain active during the war, so it was abolished in 
August 1914 to take the wind out of the sails of the police 
who were always looking for any excuse to intervene into 
the private affairs of Sokol. The board now devoted itself 
to maintaining the spirit and resolution to work within 
Tyrs intentions and lead the nation to the final victory. 

From the start of the war and onward, the COS sent 
out appeals to the units to continue their training activ- 
ities and to use their influence to encourage all within 
their area of contact. In instances where the active mem- 
bers of the unit left for military duties, the older broth- 
ers stepped into the void and took the responsibility of 
maintaining the unit. Women were asked to lead the 
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small boys in their training. The way in which the chal- 
lenge was met by the units impressed the nation and 
demonstrated that Sokol was a source of strength in 
accomplishing the necessary tasks. 

Women did more than what was required of them. In 
many units, they not only trained the young boys, but 
they also trained junior boys and some men. When the 
state forbade some Sokol activities, Sokol wives stepped 
into the breach and through their votes and other activ- 
ities, influenced official acts. Some sisters, such as the 
district instructor sister Anna Drbalova in Tesnov was 
jailed for her activities; her duties were assumed by a gen- 
tle, non-suffragette, who led the entire district. Women 
took upon themselves the responsibility for the educa- 
tion and the needs of Sokol families. 

In Karlin, where I spent the entire war, we had 
quite a large unit and even after mobilization, some 
men remained. Our governing committee had a few 
city employees who were exempt from military duty. 
Although equality of men and women was accepted by 
the board, these provisions were never enforced except 
in extraordinary situations brought about by the war. The 
women of Sokol still had self-government, but we also 
had a coordinator who attended our meetings and then 
reported our activities to the central committee. The 
committee welcomed our cooperation and we acknowl- 
edged that during the war there were things more 
important than our female rights. More important was 
the harmony between instructional boards. During this 
period, Br. Vespar was the leader of the board of women. 
He was an intelligent metal worker who acknowledged 
my background in teaching gymnastic skills. Once he 
told me, “Why is it that I cannot teach women to side 
vault over the horse with the hip passing closest to the 
horse. They are skillful in everything else, but the vaults 
go nowhere.’ I explained to him that we have different 
figures than men and how our anatomy influences our 
performing side vaults. Thereafter, he stopped torturing 
himself by no longer attempting to teach the movement. 
When Br. Vespar joined the military, the Sokol in Prague 
sent an instructor to assume the leadership duties of the 
instructor's board. 

The curse of war, common to all, brought us all 
together as one large family. Each of us had someone in 
the army and we shared tracking their fate and provid- 
ing a storehouse of information for all. Together, we vis- 
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ited various Sokol units. We were never again so close 
with the sisters as we were during the war. Our group 
also founded a women’s singing circle, which sometimes 
helped Professor Widerman in his choir activities. Other 
activities included excursions to historical sites and con- 
ducted literary sessions. We prepared preliminary read- 
ings and explanations and often combined these activ- 
ities with our visits to the other units. Later, when the 
police increased their vigilance of Sokol activities, we 
began meeting in the great outdoors. The instructors 
from our unit in Cerveny Kostelec did not understand 
our motives behind the meetings, but the meetings were 
now becoming so popular that half the city’s popula- 
tion came to our campfire. It now looked like a public 
assembly, conducted without permission of the authori- 
ties, and we could not be sure that between the hosts and 
the people, there were not some jealous individuals who 
had the ear of a person in authority. I did not dare pres- 
ent my prepared speech, but instead, I proposed that we 
sing some patriotic and other national songs by the com- 
poser Pospisil, as singing was our second most meaning- 
ful Sokol activity. 

The war and our daring dreams for freedom increased 
the need for both vertical and horizontal structural coor- 
dination within the Sokol organization. This was espe- 
cially true during the first years of the war when the polit- 
ical giants of our country could not decide in which 
direction they should move. Sokol led the way in con- 
vincing these leaders that it was time to stand and be 
counted where separation from Austria and freedom 
for Czechoslovakia was the issue. Taking the lead, the 
Sokol units, through their Sokol families, their places 
of employment and their social connections spread the 
word throughout the nation. The result of this effort 
was reflected in the orders issued by the districts and 
the units which cited the importance of the movement 
and the need for its successful conclusion. Politically, it 
became necessary to prevent any proclamation by the 
districts or the units protesting the foreign activities of 
Professor Masaryk, as requested by the Austrian officials. 
Another danger to Sokol occurred when the successor to 
Emperor Franz Joseph, the emperor Karl, who after his 
successful coronation as Emperor of Hungary, wanted 
to be crowned as Emperor of Bohemia and wanted the 
Sokol units to take part in the ceremony. For this reason, 
it was decided that the units and districts would separate 


as a single organization. In its place, two members of the 
governing board, if they remained out of military ser- 
vice, would travel around the districts to keep all units 
informed and to direct all to engage in the same activities. 

The heart of all Sokol activities revolved around the 
gymnasiums. That was why after the dissolution of the 
COS in 1915, the districts and units greatly increased 
their physical activities through more schooling of instruc- 
tors and direct involvement with the units. This inter- 
course with the units became more alive and cordial 
than before and spread throughout the Sokol movement. 
This supervisory activity, without title, was compensated 
by the closer ties developed between the units. Their task 
was to maintain this atmosphere of mutual confidence. 

When a district meeting was called at Kostelec, I 
agreed to attend with a brother who was the sectional 
organizer for men. We agreed to meet at the railroad 
station hours before train time so that we would to be 
assured of getting on the once-a-week train to our des- 
tination. A few of the sisters came with us for com- 
pany and brought with them some baskets of vegeta- 
bles such as hard-to-get onions and garlic. Imagine 
our disappointment when we reached the ticket win- 
dow and discovered a tablet which stated the train was 
sold out. Of course, the sectional organizer and I had to 
be in Kostelec for the meeting. We decided to travel to 
Hloubetin by streetcar and walking to the train station 
there to catch the train. We were detained by Sister Tuma, 
so that when we approached the train, we saw it was full 
of sisters waving to us from the windows. With grief in 
our hearts, for once again being too late, we slowed our 
steps. The train had been standing at the station for quite 
a while until finally, the conductor called to us, “Since 
we are waiting for you, at least hurry up!” Such was the 
national solidarity. 

The visits to units by district representatives was not 
governed by Sokol laws. The visitors found it necessary 
to show interest in unit activities, praise them and con- 
tribute in whatever way possible. Sometimes these vis- 
its also became an adventure. I remember that after the 
gymnastics exhibition at Privory (near Prague), there 
were no more train connections to Prague. We refused 
private accommodations because we did not want to 
awaken our hosts so early in the morning. We waited in 
an inn where there were benches and tables on which we 
slept with our heads on our arms resting on the tables 


until it was time to depart. But we were young, and the 

discomfort was tolerable. It was still dark when our train 

left for home. When we arrived, the first one out the sta- 
tion door fell and then the second one and so on. We 

found everything covered with ice making it treacherous 

to walk or climb stairs. We skated in our shoes on the ice 

to a fishpond and we and crossed over on a bridge with- 
out hand railings. When we arrived at the station, one 

of the sisters laughingly asked if I was going to school 

dressed as I was. I finally was able to get a cab to take 

me home, where I changed into clean clothing and then 

proceeded to school. Despite these adventures, we went 

again when the next occasion to travel came. 

Of course such attendance at these activities was 
infrequent. I did need to travel by myself from Prague by 
train and by walking to units in the district where I func- 
tioned as a district organizer. When I was spending vaca- 
tion time and needed to travel, I was required to utilize a 
road through a forest. Normally, I was not afraid of walk- 
ing through the woods or wondering who was hiding in 
them. Then one night I saw what appeared to be a ciga- 
rette light and too late I realized it was a Saturday night, a 
night when many soldiers walked to the dance that was 
nearby. Fortunately, I had enough time to avoid the peo- 
ple by stepping into a thicket. Soon thereafter, I saw more 
and more lights, so I avoided them all by hiding behind a 
tree a short distance away. After that experience, I used a 
seldom-used path to avoid further problems. 

In 1915 or 1916, I was elected as an instructor for 
Sokol Karlin. The position caused me to leave my vaca- 
tion and journey to Karlin for marching practice on 
Tuesday and Thursday afternoons and other types of 
training on Wednesdays and Fridays. In 1917 and 1918 I 
would go riding with my daughter while we were on vaca- 
tion in Horni Kostelec which was near Cerveny Kostelec 
in the region of Jirasek and Nemcova. I would read to 
my daughter, Alena, the “Grandmother Chronicles” and 
then we would visit the places mentioned in the book. 
The local unit in the area did not conduct gymnastic train- 
ing because all the men were in service and the sisters, in 
addition to their full employment, also had the responsi- 
bility to care for their families, their homes and in some 
cases, their small farms. I became acquainted with the 
women during our walks to gather mushrooms and they 
all agreed that they truly missed their physical training. 

I decided to assist the sisters in reactivating the train- 
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ing program and announced that training for small girls 
would begin. After the first girls’ class, the boys asked 
if they could also train. Of course, I gave them permis- 
sion to participate. Following the next gym period, both 
junior boys and girls came and requested to also join 
the classes. Because the gym floor was small, I assigned 
the students into classes and scheduled them. The small 
boys and girls drilled in the first hour and the junior boys 
and girls, along with women, drilled during the second 
hour. I then asked the women to search for any brother 
who, after being injured during military service returned 
home. They found two who were able to contribute, so we 
formed evening classes for men and one for women. For 
along time thereafter, it was good to revisit the unit and 
renew my friendships. Fifty years later I met one of the 
instructors, Sister Kejzlarova at the Sokol Slet in Vienna. 

The Barak District was fortunate because its pillars, 
Father Stepanek and Agustin Pechlat, were not in the 
army so we could solicit their help in arranging schools 
on Sunday for women. Some of the members of Prague's 
units lived out of town and they attended class when- 
ever they could. These classes were very important to 
the women advancing from the junior classes because 
many changes in gymnastics were taking place. These 
changes, mainly rigid, static movements in calisthen- 
ics, were replaced by soft circling movements and danc- 
ing steps, introduced by American Br. Cermak. These 
changes were not easy to learn or teach and they contin- 
ued throughout the war and a year thereafter, until the 
new direction had penetrated all units. 

The focus, from which the new directions spread, 
was Zizkov Sokol with the trinity of Augustin O%end8ek 
(journalist of Sokol topics), Karel Pospisil and Hana 
Dubova, leading the way. While the COS had resolved to 
support the changes, they could not be made because of 
the war and the lack of available men. After the dissolve- 
ment of the COS, the newly established instructions 
could not be ratified in district meetings of instructors, 
but the changes were noted. The districts met regularly 
and worked developing a training syllabus. Because the 
varied opinions, regarding the new methods, were not 
uniform, and often, interpretations were incorrect, it 
became necessary to call all leaders of women’s training 
into working sessions that would clarify the new direc- 
tions. These instructions discussed the merits of the sys- 
tem and instilled uniformity into the Sokol program to 
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assure proper usage by the units. 

A formal meeting conducted on June 19, 1918, was 
called by the Gymnastics Association of Ladies and Girls 
of Prague. Its purpose was to assemble most of the dis- 
trict instructors and the bulk of younger specialists in 
training who could not be certified because of the war. 
Experts of the new methods and Miss Dubska from the 
Dalcrozeova School, Dr. Vojackova who propagated the 
teachings of the American, and Dr. Mensendiek were 
also invited to the meeting. The negotiations were con- 
ducted on a high standard, and they served to refute 
many of the objections against the new direction and rec- 
ommended partial adoption of some of the fundamental 
changes to the old method of Sokol training in calisthen- 
ics. In addition to the program changes, the conferees 
formally elected nine members of the board for training 
instructional staff for COS. I was one of those elected to 
this embryonic component of training women instruc- 
tors. This meeting was the final meeting for Sokol train- 
ing and organizational development during the war. 

The Sokol movement had now matured. As I have 
explained in previous Chapters, Tyr’ founded Sokol as 
an element of a national movement to free the people 
from Austrian rule. Now, fifty-two years after the found- 
ing date, Sokol was prepared to react to the declaration 
of war by Austria, brought about by the events in Serbia. 
The COS president, by proclamation placed himself at 
the head of a nation whose political objective was inde- 
pendence. The Sokol brothers who were called to mili- 
tary duty in the Austrian Army despised their roles and 
knew they really belonged on the other side. Through a 
system of special badges, identity cards and an unwritten 
agreement not to fire their weapons, the Sokol brothers 
made every attempt to cross over to the allied lines at the 
first opportunity. When COS received a report that the 
Austrian government was preparing special examina- 
tions for Czech recruits concerning their loyalty to the 
monarchy, they cautioned their members. The Austrian 
government, from the beginning, had followed Sokol 
activities with serious distrust and now imposed addi- 
tional constraints against Sokol members. The Moravian 
Governor Blyleven warned the Austrian Secretary of the 
Interior, by letter, which was intercepted by Sokols, that 
in his opinion, the Sokols were the most destructive and 
dangerous element in the monarchy, and that they were 
working for its defeat and ruin. 


In the news provided by the poet Josef Machar to 
Professor Masaryk, came information that the monarchy 
was preparing to persecute Sokols for illegal activities. In 
fact, such persecution had begun in October 1914, by the 
arrest of Sokols in Jicin, a town about 60 miles northeast 
of Prague. The extent of this persecution came to light, 
years later at the spring session of COS committees when 
sister Lasovska, who witnessed the arrests, provided a 
special report on the subject. The special investigation 
of Sokol activities involved one district in Brno, which 
consisted of 25 units. Altogether, the police examined 
thousands of individuals spread throughout the nation. 
From my own memory, I know that not even a drummer 
boy could walk around singing a national song entitled 
“I am not going to war.’ Br. Drbal, a Sokol from Tisnov, 
was downgraded from a reserve officer to a private in 
the infantry because he dared to use the Czech word for 

“attention” instead of the Austrian command to control a 
military formation. 

Br. Drbal's wife, the district instructor Anna Drbalova 
was interned, their oldest son was sent to the Russian 
front and the two minor children were left home with- 
out parents or means to exist. Also imprisoned by the 
Austrians was Dr. Alice Masarykova, and the wife of 
Dr. Benes. These were not isolated cases. Wherever the 
persecution was stiffest, there the underground against 
Austrian propaganda was the most zealous. Already in 
October 1914, some Sokols from Jicin were placed under 
arrest because they were caught passing out certificates 
written in Russian to recruits entering the military ser- 
vice stating the bearer was a Sokol. On October 23, 1914, 
Sokol worker Slavomir Kratochvil was executed for 
spreading anti-Austrian propaganda. Such is a sampling 
of Sokol resistance on the home front and some of the 
activities conducted by the regular members of Sokol. 
While the individual contributions were small, taken 
together they became a significant force in the struggle 
for liberty and the preservation of our national identity. 
When my seven-year-old daughter, while on a hunt for 
blueberries near Hronov (a small town near the Polish 
border), got into a fight with some German boys from a 
nearby village over some wooden shoes, that was not just 
children fighting, that was a consciousness of her nation- 
ality and a willingness to defend her developing feelings. 

It was only after the war that we learned of heroism 
displayed by members of the police force by their timely 


warnings for Sokol members that came via Tyr’’ widow, 
Renata Tyrsova and the police director. Their efforts 
saved many lives, but were small when compared to the 
contributions of Sokols participating in the resistance 
in exile. 

When our future president Masaryk decided to ini- 
tiate resistance to Austrian rule, while based in a foreign 
country, he counted on Sokol'’s participation. Together 
with an old time Sokol member from Mala Strana 
(Lesser Town, a section of Prague), who was acquainted 
with Tyrs, they discussed Sokol thoughts and the origi- 
nal purpose of the Sokol movement. Sokol conduct and 
behavior during the first months of the war confirmed 
Masaryk’s belief that Sokol was going to be the core of 
resistance to Austrian rule. Therefore, his first action 
after his decision to resist was to contact the president of 
COS, Joseph Scheiner. He briefed Scheiner on the details 
of his plans and preparations for resistance and intro- 
duced him to Eduard Benes who was to act as his rep- 
resentative once Masaryk departed for a foreign coun- 
try. They discussed many alternatives to be included, 
even the possibility of Russian occupation of the Czech 
lands. They also discussed the role of Sokol after the war 
to include preparing Sokol and their members for the 
many factors they would encounter in the event of a 
revolution. The discussion with Scheiner went on long 
into the night at his apartment. Masaryk declared, “I am 
counting first on Sokols and I rely on them.” He charged 
BeneS to lead all further discussion with Scheiner, so that 
Samal, Bene’ and Scheiner could become the basic trio 
of Mafia. Scheiner then gave Masaryk the initial money 
to be used in the resistance from his own pocket and 
from Sokol funds. 

In the early days of the war, President Scheiner con- 
sidered traveling to the US with the objective of stimulat- 
ing support for the Czech cause. He used the pretense of 
acting as a buyer of cotton for a bank, when he applied for 
a passport, but his request was denied. Later, from exile, 
Masaryk insisted Scheiner go to Russia and there, under 
his authority as the leader of Sokol, take a leading role in 
organizing military operations in support of the Czech 
revolution. A detailed schedule of operations was devel- 
oped but once again, the plans were frustrated when the 
request for a passport was not approved. Finally, all fur- 
ther plans for Scheiner’s activities were cancelled when 
he was arrested on May 20, 1915. In the events lead- 
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ing to the arrest, there had been a meeting of the Czech 
Mafia in Dr. S4mal’s office on the previous evening when 
a call was received that the military was searching for 
Scheiner’s home. It was quickly decided that Scheiner 
would attempt to escape the country. Eduard Benes 
then went to a place on Wenceslaus Square to a location 
opposite the home of Scheiner to watch and report on 
activities in the apartment. When the military departed 
and there was no sign of further activity, Dr. Scheiner 
returned to his home for clothing and other items to take 
with him. However, when he entered his home, he was 
arrested by police who had remained behind after the 
military departure. He was then taken to Vienna for fur- 
ther processing. 

Scheiner’s arrest did not frighten the people, but 
rather served to strengthen the resistance spirit which by 
now had penetrated the entire brotherhood. From then 
on, no opportunity was neglected to radiate this spirit 
of resistance throughout the nation. On 15 November 
1915, there was a celebration to honor the 30th anni- 
versary of Fiigner’s death. The day was declared to be 
“Sokol Sacrifice Day” in his memory. To commemorate 
the event, collections of money were made and from the 
proceeds, a fund was established to help suffering broth- 
ers. This was the last official act of COS as it was ordered 
dissolved on 19 November 1915. The dissolution order 
was based on COS activities prior to the war where they 
had associated with people and organizations in foreign 
countries and especially their brotherly connections 
with Russia and Serbia. Because of these reasons, the 
Austrian Government felt that the continuance of COS 
would be dangerous to the State. 

Not even these latest events were able to break Sokol’s 
spirit. The abolition of COS brought with it the cancella- 
tion of its official Sokol bulletin. Br. Jan Pelican immedi- 
ately started to publish a private newspaper with a dif- 
ferent name, which was the same size and contained the 
same items as the bulletin. This paper was sent to the 
addresses of the bulletin subscribers. Upon the depar- 
ture of President Scheiner, Jaroslav Urban, the direc- 
tor of Sokol Prague, assumed the leadership of Sokol. 
Members of the dissolved COS board continued their 
activities by allowing district boards to spread Sokol 
directives throughout the national organization. In this 
way, COS continued to lead the Sokol movement after 
the organization was dissolved. Thus, the Sokol ideas of 
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freedom and democracy through the membership con- 
tinued to be disseminated. 


RESISTANCE — LEGION 

On Sunday, 28 June 1914, there was a Sokol Slet in 
Brno. The preparation for the Slet was very stormy 
because the German minority was determined to use all 
their means to prevent it from being held. When their 
efforts failed, they proclaimed a boycott of the Slet and 
ordered all the German inhabitants of Brno to leave the 
city on the day of the Slet to overcrowd the transporta- 
tion facilities. Despite these efforts, the Slet was held, and 
spectators filled the stands. The leader of the province 
declared in his speech that the Czech nation understood 
the deeper mission of Sokol and their attempt to revolve 
the centuries-old problem of subjugation. He continued 
by saying that the Czechs had decided to resume their 
position of independence and had the strong arm and 
the will to break the oppression, even if violence was 
required. The leadership, of course, was the Sokol move- 
ment. He ended his speech by saying we are here today 
with the desire and with the power to be free once again. 

During the Slet arrived the news that Crown Prince 
Ferdinand and his wife had been murdered in Sarajevo. 
The authorities immediately suspended all festivals and 
other public gatherings throughout the empire as proof 
of national grief. 

I can still remember my first impression when I 
heard the news. My impression was one of cheerful reac- 
tions because now I thought the day that we had waited 
for so long was here. We began singing Pospisil’s march- 
ing songs. Finally, we thought the possibility of a real 
resistance was here and a realistic mutiny against the 
Hapsburgs was possible. Further, I felt the event would 
provide the means for our liberation from the yoke of the 
Austrian empire for which we had worked for so long. I 
thought, yes, I’m sure that all Sokols had the same feeling. 
Of course, the Slet was interrupted. 

On the same day in the French city of Bonneville, 
there was an anniversary congress of French gymnasts. 
When the news of the Sarajevo event became known, 
the French leader turned to his neighbor on the plat- 
form, who was the president of the Paris Sokol and asked 
the question, “What is going to happen to you if war 
comes and France is dragged into it. You are Austrian 
citizens?” The president knew his brothers. He knew 


he could speak for them. He answered, “We will go in 

with you.” Paris Sokols fulfilled the president’s pledge 

with honor, for on the day of France's entrance into the 

war, all the men of the Paris Sokol, behind the Sokol flag, 
marched to the recruiting station and enlisted in the ser- 
vice of France. With them marched their instructor, and 

a flag bearer. This unit, with its Czech leadership became 

famous on the battlefield as the troop “Nazdar;’ named 

by their French companions after their word of greeting. 
Half of the unit never returned as they gave their lives for 
freedom of their old and new countries. 

At about the same time in the vicinity of Kyiv in 
Ukraine, both Czechs and Slovaks from nearby cit- 
ies assembled and formed a unit called Druzina (team 
or group) by enlisting into voluntary service with the 
Czar’s army. The DruZzina unit consisted mostly of Sokol 
instructors who, at that time, were teaching physical 
education in the Russian middle schools. This group and 
the Paris Nazdar troop became the embryos of the later 
Czecho-Slovak Legion which became famous because of 
their stubborn struggle in the first world war. 

Meanwhile, on the home front of Bohemia, Sokols 
drafted into the Austrian Army took with them their 
Sokol pins and membership documents. Their inten- 
tion was to pass through the allied lines and join their 
friends fighting for liberty. The previous half-century of 
Sokol education now became the basis of convincing not 
only Sokols, but Czech non-Sokols who might otherwise 
have wavered where their duty laid. 

The Czech Legion was later filled out with captives and 
deserters from the Austrian army from all three fronts 
(Russian, French and Italian). When Slovaks joined the 
cause, the Legion became the Czecho-Slovak Legion. On 
some fronts, whole Austrian units, because of the Sokol 
influence, switched sides and became part of the Legion. 
In Russia, the Czar’s government was reluctant to com- 
mit the Legion into battle. The first time they were com- 
mitted was 3 June 1917 in a big battle near Zborov. The 
Czech fighters made a deep penetration into the enemy 
lines, which was aided by the help of friendly neighbor- 
ing Russian units. As it was, they had to cut their way 
back to friendly lines. Soon after this event the moder- 
ate socialist, MenSevici, broke out of the Russian lines, 
and then came the downfall of the Czar’s government 
and imprisonment of his family. The Bolsheviks then 
concluded a separate peace with Austria and Germany, 


which caused the Czecho-Slovak Legion to be separated 

from their homeland and the western battle lines. The 

only way to rejoin the allied effort was to go around the 

world. They wanted, of course, to rejoin the fight for free- 
dom in their country. In Russia both sides tried to con- 
vince the Legion to join them as the Czechs represented 

the best trained and best led force remaining in Russia, 
but they refused. After long negotiations and many bro- 
ken promises, the Czecho-Slovak legionnaires fought 

their way to Vladivostok. Their heroic progress was 

watched and admired by many foreign countries and 

people of influence. Their passage was immortalized by 
romantic writers such as Medek, Langer and others. 


EDITORIALCOMMENT. The heroic legionnaires became 

a50,000 strong army that was stranded in Siberia during 

World War 1. There they fought both the Germans and Bol- 
sheviks, seized the Trans-Siberian Railroad, and with the 

armed train crossed Siberia, a 5,500-mile journey to Vlad- 
ivostok at the Sea of Japan. There, 56,000 legionnaires 

held the city until the allies arrived to transport them in 

1920, by sea and rail, to their new country, Czechoslova- 
kia. The leadership of the Sokols in this effort was critical 

as recognized by the future president of Czechoslovakia 

(detailed below). 


On all fronts the leadership and initiative of the Legion 
was provided by Sokol members, as based on their many 
years of Sokol training and education. This fact was 
discussed many times by President Masaryk and espe- 
cially during his welcome in Pilsen in 1919. On that 
occasion he stated, “When we were forming the Legion 
in Russia, whose merits you all know, the Sokol ideals 
were the basis on which we built our first Czechoslovak 
Army.’ Next to the Hus and Tabor traditions, it was the 
Sokol ideals and discipline that were used as the basis 
for training and the example that enabled individuals 
to know what to expect and to become second nature in 
their actions. It was Sokol that governed the actions of 
our victorious army. 

In 1917 onward, when the Czecho-Slovak Legion in 
Russia increased in strength, many non-Sokols found 
their way into their ranks as a means of eventually 
returning to their native land. Some of these newcomers 
were communists who tried to both disband the Legion 
and to convince the members to join the Bolshevik 
movement. Out of the original Sokol group was Colonel 
Josef Svec who had participated in their heroic struggles. 
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He was a former Sokol and teacher from Tyebi¢, Moravia, 
who recognized the communist danger to the liberation 
movement. To warn his fellows Sokols of the danger to 
their objective, he shot and killed himself. His warning 
was heeded, and the legionnaires were saved. 

The Czech resistance to Austrian governance was sup- 
ported by Sokol units in many European countries, espe- 
cially in Paris. Far more important, however, were the 
esteemed Sokol units located in the United States, who 
at that time were associated with the Czech American 
community of Sokol and the Federation of Slovak Sokol. 
The American Sokol units were the ones counted on by 
COS President Joseph Scheiner to provide financial sup- 
port for the liberation movement. It was for this reason 
he gave Masaryk, before his departure from Bohemia, the 
letters from Sokol recommending support from Czech 
American bankers for the liberation movement. When 
Scheiner’s freedom was restricted, Vojta Bene’, a Czech 
politician and brother of Eduard Bene, was sent to sup- 
port the freedom effort because he was connected to 
Scheiner’s friends. The American Sokol units became the 
base for the Czech freedom movement abroad because 
of the influence they were able to exercise upon the 
American public and the success they had in providing 
the much-needed support for the Masaryk efforts. 

As Sokol was the focus and main supporter of domes- 
tic resistance, so were they the backbone of the resistance 
abroad. When Professor Masaryk left Bohemia for a for- 
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eign country from where he would lead the struggle for 
Czech liberation from the Austro-Hungary Empire, he 
faced the problem of other countries being ignorant of 
the Czech problem. What did the rest of the world know 
about the Czech and Slovak lands? What did they know 
of their struggles for freedom or their efforts to main- 
tain their national culture within the framework of a 
Germanic and Hungarian atmosphere? Only in areas 
where Sokol units were located, such as in Europe and in 
America, was there strong support by friends of Sokols 
or individuals exposed to Sokol Slets, for the liberation 
efforts. Thus, the only intercourse with the liberation 
movement came about through the Sokol movement 
and it was on this knowledge that Masaryk and BeneS 
would build their effort. 

At home we all practiced resistance to the Empire 
and leaned on our Sokol contacts to enhance our efforts. 
President Scheiner knew the chairman of the Union of 
French gymnasts, Joseph Sansboeuf, from birth, so he 
was able to maintain a political relationship with him. In 
a letter he wrote to Scheiner, he confessed that one of his 
most fortunate impulses was to maintain contact with 
his Czech friends. Through his trips to Bohemia before 
the war, he had come to understand the Sokol objectives 
and their national desires for freedom. Mr. Sansboeuf 
was able to ease the way for both Masaryk and Bene in 
their political contacts in France and he provided sub- 
stantial help in their liberation efforts. 


CHAPTER 3 


FROM SLAVERY TO FREEDOM — 1918 


OCTOBER 28, 1918 

The struggle on all fronts had finally ended and the 
Austrian Army was crushed. The famous day of October 
18, 1918 began when the National Council in Prague 
declared that the Czechs and Slovaks were dissolv- 
ing their union with the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
and declaring themselves to be a free and indepen- 
dent nation. Words, however, must give way to action. 
Prague was still under the military control of the Austrian 
General Kestrank and a General Zanantoni who had loyal 
Romanian regiments under their command. Since it was 
necessary to remove military command from their hands, 
it was believed that no one could do it except the Sokols. 
Through action authorized by the national council, the 
president of COS, Josef Scheiner, in full Sokol uniform 
dress, proceeded to the territorial military commander 
to resolve the problem. The generals at first hesitated to 
relinquish their authority, but when they saw the Sokols 
in their red shirts flood into the building, the court- 
yard and the surrounding areas, they quickly submitted. 
Meanwhile, all Sokols were called by roster to assemble in 
their gym halls, and from there they quickly occupied all 
Prague barracks and disarmed all Romanian and Austrian 
soldiers. Once Prague was in the hands of the national 
government, the situation became the same throughout 
all garrisons in the country. Everywhere Sokols disarmed 
entire hostile regiments without opposition. 

The events I’ve described in the preceding para- 
graphs I learned much later from individuals who par- 
ticipated in these historic events. As for myself, I started 
this famous day by organizing my dwelling in Smichov 
(a Prague region near the west bank of the Vltava River) 
where we had recently relocated after a long and hard 
search for new quarters. Because the schools were closed 


due to a heating problem, I sent my daughter, Alena, to 
her grandmother's house in Karlin so my work would 
not be interrupted. Before noon, when I left to pick up 
my daughter, my heart nearly stopped when I saw store 
windows full of red and white ties and bands. There were 
no streetcars to be seen, so I hurried along the street 
until I was stopped by the crowd of people rolling out of 
Kinghoffer’s factory gate. One of the workers was lagging 
so he could light his cigar. His companion asked him 
where he had gotten a cigar and he said, “I have been hid- 
ing this for four years so I could celebrate once we are 
free.” Clearly, he had been carrying his treasure in his 
pocket so he could celebrate from the first moment of 
freedom. Now that I knew the reason for the celebration, 
I didn’t have to ask why the streetcars were not running. 
The streets were so full of people, they could not have 
gotten through. Now I did not hurry anymore. The only 
way one could move was to be carried along with the 
crowd which was hastening to the center of the city. Soon 
the people began removing all replicas of the Austrian 
eagles and retaining them as keepsakes in celebration of 
the moment. The crowd stopped an officer who quickly 
offered them his hat with a smile so someone could cut 
out the eagle. He was quickly compensated for his loss 
when he was given a red and white tie by a girl. I bought 
some souvenirs and then made my way to Karlin where I 
could share the glory of the day with my daughter. 

With Alena, I tried to reach the center of the city and 
I saw streams of people walking through Praska Brana 
(Prague Gate). I wanted to reach Old Town, so I selected 
a route through some narrow side streets. A woman 
reproached me for exposing my daughter to such dan- 
ger. Later I understood her apprehension at the entrance 
to the square. There the square was empty and across 
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the area were Austrian soldiers kneeling with their guns 
aimed toward the center of the square. At the town hall 
was a small group of men whom I recognized as some 
political figures. I stopped under an arcade and watched 
the events unfold. After a short period, some of the group 
separated and under a white flag approached a group 
of the Austrian officers gathered at the base of the Hus 
monument. Following a short negotiation period and a 
cautious command, the soldiers in a defensive formation 
departed the square. In a few seconds, the square was full 
of cheering, singing people. Apparently, I had been a wit- 
ness to the capitulation of the last Prague group of the 
Austrian army. 


FREE, BUT... 

When the bright blaze of victory was extinguished and 
the reality of the current situation became apparent, the 
need to move from the blows suffered in battle to the 
requirements of peace-time effort was realized. With 
the end of the war, some said that Sokol was no longer 
needed. Of course, the Sokol membership replied that 
achievement of liberation did not mean that the Sokol 
movement was no longer needed. On the contrary, 
Sokols maintained that their ideas and concepts were 
needed as much in peace as they had been in war. After 
becoming a free country there appeared to be no need to 
re-educate and sustain the nation. But it was not enough 
to just fight for freedom, it was also necessary to hold it, 
and to wisely use it. The development of future events 
soon confirmed the correctness of this view. 

The nation manifested the Sokol view by the flood 
of applications for Sokol membership that the units 
received. From the leading Sokol publications came the 
information that the quantity of applications was over- 
whelming the ability of the units to provide adequate 
training staffs or even space in the building to accom- 
modate all the new members. Sokol was, however, able 
to return to their original mission of gymnastic training. 

Now, after the forced four-and-one-half year pause 
in the creative and organizational work of Sokol, the 
stored-up energy needed an outlet. Before the newly 
restored organization could be properly reconstituted, 
in January 1919, there began an investigation by prom- 
inent Sokol specialists into the procedure that was to be 
used concerning gymnastic training activities within the 
Republic. The special committee produced the following 
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recommendations: 

e All school and military education should be based 

on the Tyr Sokol methods. 

e All individuals aged 18 to 24 were to participate in 

gymnastic training activities. 

¢ There was to be increased instruction in gymnastic 

training activities for all teachers. 

« A special institute for gymnastics education would 

be established. 

For four and one-half years there had not been an 
election of delegates to the central committee and for 
three years, COS did not officially exist. The only activ- 
ity that occurred was done illegally and in secret. At the 
last official meetings of committees on May 10, 1914, the 
Sokol organization and associated training assemblies 
listed 38 districts, 1,180 units (with 97 women’s sections) 
consisting of 106,158 men and 21,939 women for a total 
of 128,097 members. 

Although COS became active again during the early 
hours of October 18, 1918, by their calling the Sokol 
brothers in uniform back to their gym halls, during the 
first months after liberation many revolutionary tasks 
had to be performed. Thus, normal Sokol activities were 
set aside. We had our own nation now, but what kind? 
The authorities who, until yesterday, had performed 
under orders from Vienna, now had no official status or 
recognition by the citizens. The police and other secu- 
rity figures who not so long ago were shooting into the 
crowds were now held in contempt by the people. The 
returning military men were in a demoralized state. The 
nation was suffering from the four years of war and while 
many were still in a state of shock, there were others who 
made the best of the situation caused by the war’s end 
and the subsequent revolution. 

Sokol now stepped into the national picture when 
they were commissioned by the national committee to 
provide the manpower to staff the guard forces and to 
oversee the security and safety of national property. They 
protected the storehouses of clothes, arms, ammunition 
and other items; they uncovered storehouses of hidden 
merchandise located in the German speaking territories 
and prevented their removal. They guarded artistic col- 
lections and provided security at military barracks, rail- 
road stations, tracks, and bridges. In general, they pro- 
vided the day and night orderliness and calm needed. To 
provide for the safety of the Republic, all Sokols, young 


and old, stood 12- to 16-hour watches in accomplishing 
their tasks. 

Within three to four days after the revolution, all 
national property was under the protection of Sokol. 
The Sokol leaders were nominated to positions of com- 
manders of garrisons and administrators of security 
departments. Soon all executive power of the National 
Committee was in the hands of Sokols. The red in the 
Sokol shirts gave the people a sense of security and 
spirit to cooperate with the authorities. This voluntary 
and unselfish Sokol service to the Republic lasted until 
15 December 1918 when other means of control were 
undertaken. 


EDITORIALCOMMENT. Theneed forsecurity in this time 
of transition was critical, and it was Sokols that, because 
of their trained members, were able to fill this need. The 
continuing tradition of guards at Prague Castle began 
with its onset in1918. 


In a few days after the revolution, the National Com- 
mittee began organizing Army units. Our Sokol brother, 
Scheiner, was formally appointed as the Inspector 
General of the Army. Soon it was revealed that the 

Austrian portion of the army was demoralized and unre- 
liable. It was apparent that they were practically useless. 

Later Scheiner wrote about some of his experiences 
as Inspector General. One experience he shared with 
us concerned an incident where he needed 26 men to 
unload material from a train. Although he had a man- 
power pool of 2,000 men who were being fed each day, he 
found it impossible to recruit the needed men. By noon 
he was able to send 13 men to the train but 12 of these 
disappeared on the way to the station and the remaining 
man rejoined his wife at the station. 

The Sokol guards and their volunteer regiments in 
Slovakia remained on duty into December, at which 
time they were replaced, and the men returned to their 
homes and to their gym halls. They returned with a sense 
of modesty and without making claims against the state 
and with their reward being the knowledge of a job well 
done. Even Dr. Scheiner, who had served as the Inspector 
General during this most difficult time, returned to his 
non-military duties. Only Jindra Vanicek remained with 
the Ministry of Defense where his duties concerned the 
development of a program for the physical training of 
the Army. This task by Physical Director Vani¢ek was 


not a reward, but simply his next assignment, because 

there was no one more qualified than he to perform this 

work. The Sokols, as an entity, while they had performed 

the lion’s share of duties during the liberation, sought no 

special recognition, but remained as an equal among 

equals. They did not seek any special advantage or pref- 
erence of any kind and they abided by their instruction 

from Tyrs who taught them that their motto was “wish 
nothing and give all” 


SLOVAKIA 

The Czechoslovak Republic was declared an entity by 
the National Council in Prague on October 28, 1918. 
Slovaks responded to this declaration at a meeting in 
Turciansky Svaty Martin, but their transition from a 
province of Hungary to an independent nation was not 
as smooth as that of Bohemia and Moravia. The reason 
was that they lacked the benefit of Sokol and its teach- 
ings. Slovakia had no Sokol because they were ruled by 
Hungary for a thousand years. The Hungarians were 
unyielding in their subjugation of the Slovaks in their 
schools and by preventing them from forming Sokol 
units. The Slovaks that were educated knew about Sokol 
from their travels to Vienna and Budapest and from their 
Sokol visitors from America during the periods of the 
1907 and 1912 Sokol Slets. 

After each of those two Slets, the Slovak Sokols in 
the US encouraged their European brothers to form 
their own Sokol clubs, but such attempts were foiled 
by the Hungarian authorities. Finally, in November 
1918, the first Slovak Sokol was formed in Uherska 
Skalice with Pavel Blaho as its first president. By the 
end of November 1918, additional units were formed in 
Rovné, Holice and in Predmier. A further spreading of 
Sokol was slow because of the strong resistance by the 
Hungarian garrisons who would not submit to the will of 
the Slovak people. 

The Slovaks quickly realized they did not have the 
resources to fight against the organized Hungarian Army 
garrisons, so they cabled an appeal to Prague Sokol for 
assistance. The first corps of Sokol volunteers came from 
Sokol units in Kladno, Nymburg, Moravské Slavacko, 
Prague and Zelezny Brod. They were joined by a group 
of sailors who were mostly Sokols. The volunteers were 
immediately classified as regular troops and organized 
in accordance with an understanding between Czech 
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Sokol President Scheiner, Inspector General of the 
Czechoslovak Army and the Slovak leaders Vavro Srobar, 
Pavel Blaho, Samuel Zoch (an Evangelical pastor) and 
others. These volunteers went to Uherské Hradisté in 
south-east Moravia for training and subsequent forma- 
tion into the First Regiment for Slovak Liberty. The chief 
training instructor was Jarka Jelinek from Podebfady, 
in central Bohemia and the regimental officers were all 
Slovaks. Jelinek later immigrated to the US and served 
the American Sokol Organization as Director of Men 
and leader of Slets. Among the instructors of the regi- 
ment was the outstanding brother Bohumil Tesai, pro- 
fessor of physical culture who had recently returned 
from the battlefields because of wounds received there. 

The strongest occupying force in Slovakia was 
the garrison at Bratislava, which was the residence 
of many Hungarian offices and the location of strong 
Hungarian and German units. The objective of this force 
was to maintain Hungarian control over the province 
of Slovakia. Finally on the night of 1 January 1919, the 
Czechoslovak units were able to occupy the capital city 
of Bratislava and the Slovak government prepared to set 
up their headquarters. The Hungarians and Germans 
threatened to militarily oppose the occupation because 
they felt the Czechoslovak units were not strong enough 
to maintain the occupation. Once again, an appeal by 
district official Samuel Zoch was sent to COS requesting 
the organization to send 500 armed men to Bratislava 
to support the Slovak government entry into the city on 
4 January 1919. 

When COS received the appeal for help, they decided 
that rather than sending armed men, they would arrange 
a large Sokol expedition in Slovakia. President Scheiner 
replied that it was impossible to provide such an expe- 
dition within two days. But, when a second and then a 
third telegram was received describing the dangerous 
situation and the need for further action, Scheiner asked 
the Monday papers to publish an appeal for volunteers 
to go to Bratislava on 4 January 1919. The result was 
that 2,480 men in full Sokol uniforms responded to the 
appeal and the Slovak government guaranteed that food 
and accommodations would be made available to the 
force. Unfortunately, through sabotage and passive resis- 
tance by Hungarian and German employees, all prepara- 
tions for the force were foiled. 

The Sokol volunteers had spent a long night journey 
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to reach their destination and had subsisted on food fur- 
nished by their wives and mothers. After eating the last 
of their rations, they were still hungry and cold, but the 
Hungarians could not hear their rumbling stomachs. 
Many years later, while in Washington, one of the vol- 
unteers, Jaroslav Drabek, described this journey and the 
many inconveniences encountered. 

To continue their resistance to the occupation, the 
Germans in Bratislava purchased all the tickets to the 
celebration exhibition at the National Theater so that 
the auditorium would be empty. But the peace was pre- 
served for at least a short time. In March, the Hungar- 
ians, in conjunction with the socialists and communists, 
once again seized power with the objective of restoring 
Hungarian domain. Without a formal declaration of war, 
they invaded an unprepared Slovakia and occupied a few 
cities. In a republic hardly seven months old and with an 
unprepared army, the Slovak government, once again 
turned to COS for help. On 3 June 1919, a telegram was 
received and an immediate appeal for volunteers was 
printed in the national papers. Applications flooded into 
the headquarters and by 5 June, the first battalion was on 
its way to Slovakia. COS secretary Jan Pelikan wrote that 
the effect of the appeal was hard to describe. Applications 
were received by telephone and telegraph and arrived in 
such volume that it was almost impossible to list all the 
volunteers’ names. 

The few Slovak Sokol units in existence had not been 
idle during these periods of stress. Several units stopped 
all regular gymnastic activities and sent many brothers 
and junior boys directly to the front lines. The young- 
est victim killed in action was a youth of 15 who was shot 
while on guard duty. COS continued its appeal for assis- 
tance and even extended their appeal to the group gath- 
ered in Nancy, France for a Slet of French gymnasts. 

COS now turned to the Ministry of National Defense 
and signed an agreement with them which resulted in 
Sokol being able to draft brothers who were not regis- 
tered in the national army as either regulars or volun- 
teers. This separation was not easy, for after 16 draft calls 
during the four years of war, 86 thousand Sokol broth- 
ers had been drafted and over 35 thousand had seen 
front line service. Those Sokol brothers who refused to 
respond to the draft without an adequate excuse were 
immediately expelled from Sokol. This action served to 
purge all those who had sought membership in Sokol to 


share in the glory and popularity of the Sokol movement 
but were not willing to serve the Sokol causes. 

Though the Sokol volunteers were in accordance 
with the national government to be used in garrison and 
guard duty so others could be used in the fighting, this 
provision was soon discarded. On 7 June 1919, the Sokol 
units were shifted to the front lines near Nové Zamky in 
southern Slovakia where they performed brilliantly. 

French General Eugene Mittelhauser, of the allied 
forces, evaluated the Sokol performance on 7 June 1919 
using these words: “The achievement in the sector of 
Major Bonneau this day exceeded the expectation of the 
Supreme Command. The advance of 30 kilometers in 
the burning sun, interrupted twice by full scale battles, 
was a true war action that could only be expected from 
highly trained and dedicated soldiers.” There was great 
joy in the main headquarters in Bratislava when word 
was received during the night that Nové Zamky, a city in 
southern Slovakia near Bratislava, had been recaptured 
by Sokols in the vanguard of the victorious force. So, 
thanks to Sokol’s help, the days of anxiety ended joyfully. 
The advance of the Hungarian communists stopped, and 
Bratislava was rescued. 


THE TRIP TO TURCIANSKY SVATY MARTIN 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. Sokol was not permitted in 
Slovakia because the ruling Hungarian government 
regarded it as a threat and a route to Slovak indepen- 
dence. Even though Sokol clubs were established in the 
US in the 1890s, the first clubs in Slovakia appeared only 
with the formation of Czechoslovakia in 1918. The trip to 
Turciansky Svaty Martin, a historic town and region, oc- 
curredin1919 when Sokol clubs were beginning toappear 
throughout Slovakia. Thus, the trip was timely and Czech 
Sokols encouraged and aided the establishment of the 
Sokols clubs. 


Interest in Sokol membership spread throughout 
Slovakia. In the more educated regions of the coun- 
try, the old desire to belong to Sokol was fulfilled, but 
in western villages, the peasants soon recognized the 
difference between the Hungarian and Czechoslovak 
regimes. A former instructor of Slovak Sokol in the US, 
who had emigrated to America before WWI, told me 
about conditions in Slovakia during his youth. He was 
born and reared in a small village where no one in the 
village understood a single word of Hungarian. The 


public school consisted of a single classroom and the 
Hungarian authorities hired a Hungarian teacher who 
did not speak one word of Slovak. Naturally, he taught 
his classes in Hungarian, which the children did not 
understand. But it made no difference to him because 
he received his pay and the children complied with the 
law which required school attendance until the age of 14. 
When the children left school, they could neither read 
nor write Hungarian or Slovak. This inability stayed with 
this Slovak brother until his arrival in America where he 
witnessed his neighbors reading the newspapers while 
seated on their front steps. He picked up a discarded 
newspaper and asked for assistance in first reading 
letters and then entire words. Because he was an intelli- 
gent person, he picked up a fundamental general educa- 
tion and became a respected citizen. 

Initially, all Sokols in Slovakia were in one district 
headquartered in Bratislava. But after the number of 
units increased, the size and geographic composition of 
Slovakia made it necessary to organize the Sokol units 
into six districts which were named after the regions in 
which they were located. 

The transportation system in Slovakia was in very 
poor condition, which greatly reduced the number and 
size of trains available. There was no heat in the passen- 
ger cars because all the windows in the train had been 
removed and could not be replaced because of a glass 
shortage. The trip to Vrutky lasted 24 hours in a crowded 
train car filled with passengers and luggage. Finally, 
when we arrived, we had to transfer to a local train in 
Martin. At Martin, we found a similar situation, ie., 
rooms and passages were filled with people and luggage, 
so that it was difficult to find a seat except on the lug- 
gage while we waited for our connection. As we waited, 
we discovered that other delegates to the meeting were 
there, such as Director of Women Milada Mala, and the 
representative of Moravian districts, Anna Drbalova. 

In Martin we encountered further unpleasantness. 
When we tried to rent rooms for the night, we found only 
one room for the five of us, and had to make do. Before 
daybreak the chamber maid awakened us because 
another room became available. While this accommo- 
dation was not much, at least we had a room and we were 
warm. Having just begun sleeping again, we were awak- 
ened again by voices calling out in Slovak, “here they are, 
we found you.” 
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These words were our first Slovak greetings and wel- 
come by instructors from the newly formed districts. 
This meeting was our first with Slovaks and it was love 
at first site. Most of all I remember Brother Koza, an 
American who came back to live in his homeland. 

President Masaryk had personal friends who lived 
in a small village near Turciansky Svaty Martin. He vis- 
ited there for the purpose of horse riding before the war, 
but since his election as president his visits were prob- 
lematic. Although he tolerated the nuisances in his office, 
the constraints of a bodyguard were a problem for him. 
The government could not make an exception to the rule 
because of the potential threat to his safety. So after along 
consideration, it was decided that the Sokols would pro- 
vide his safety under the responsibility of Bohumil Tesaf, 
a professor in Turciansky Svaty Martin. Later, Masaryk 
purchased a house in the village from the proceeds of his 
book World Revolution. 

Shortly thereafter, I had a chance to witness the 
results of Hungarian rule in Slovakia. During a trip to 
the Nitra Sokol District, I went for a walk outside the city 
and saw a man ina folk costume approaching me. When 
he came near me, he jumped over the side of a ditch and 
into the field, turned toward me and bowed. When I 
asked why he did this, he answered “we are not to be in 
the way of a lady.” This incident was an example to me 
of how the simple Slovak people had been educated by 
the Hungarian government. However, in Martin we did 
meet many intelligent and knowledgeable Slovaks. It was 
Sokol that became the firm glue between the two nations, 
Slovakia and Bohemia/Moravia. 


THE FIRST MEETING OF THE 
COS CENTRAL COMMITTEE 

The end of 1918 brought about a large burden for the 
Sokol Men’s board of instructors. Many changes were 
made because of the war, due to the need for the orga- 
nization’s safety and in consideration of the military ser- 
vice performed for the good of the republic by so many 
Sokols. The rebuilt secretary’s office, which had been 
closed during the war, was reopened. The precautions 
taken by the former board to pay all rents during the 
war had proved to bea wise step. The new national office 
holders had to utilize cramped quarters in the rear suite 
of the palace Sylva Taroucca on Pyikopé Street in Prague. 
These quarters were too small for the officers and espe- 
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cially tight when meetings were called. 

The central committee of COS held a meeting in 
January 1919 for all instructors of men and women in 
physical training, and for all educators. This was the first 
time women participated in such a board meeting, and 
they were carefully prepared for the event. Moreover, 
prior to this meeting, these women had no instruc- 
tors who had participated in the planning and coordi- 
nating activities of the gymnastics training program for 
women. Additionally, this was the first time women had 
the opportunity to implement information obtained 
from the International Congress of Gymnastics in Paris 
in 1913. Therefore, to prepare for a meeting in August 
1918, the women held a meeting in the Martin building 
of the Gymnastics Society for Women and Girls. The 
purpose of the special meeting was to discuss and eval- 
uate the new directions in gymnastics training activities 
for women. 

The August special meeting, which included all the 
district instructors, concluded that the technical com- 
petence of women instructors had to be improved. They 
also concluded that the group was not fully prepared to 
accomplish the tasks they would be called upon to per- 
form. I was a newly elected member of the group, and 
I remember how unprepared I felt to perform my new 
duties. I had not prepared a presentation on what my 
new duties were, and these feelings were similar for most 
attendees. One advantage of this group was the qualifi- 
cations of the candidates who would attend the meeting 
in January. Of the eighteen attendees, fully one third had 
received higher departmental education. Three passed 
their state examinations and three others were teachers 
at teaching institutions or other special schools. Even 
among the older sisters, who did not have a higher edu- 
cation, there were specialists who were teaching or help- 
ing in physical education activities in the community 
schools. In the COS, at that time, there was a move to 
strongly support special education for instructors. I 
remember that during the selection of candidates for 
instructor positions, consideration was given not only 
for their practical knowledge of physical training, but 
also to their teacher-related education. 

With the return of the Czech legionnaires came 
stories of their glorious deeds and their acts of heroism. 
Naturally many people wanted to join Sokol and bask 
in the reflected glory and share in the credit for the role 


played by Sokol in the liberation movement. This trend 
was a great concern of the Sokol leadership, especially 
President Scheiner. After observing what was occurring 
with the new members and determining that some of 
them had collaborated with the Austrian authorities or 
participated in looting or the black market, strict guid- 
ance was issued to all units. Since such recruits could 
endanger the whole Sokol movement, the COS directed 
the following: 1) all units were to carefully examine the 
background of all applicants before their acceptance; 
and 2) compulsory attendance for six months for new 
members for all training sessions and all lectures on 
Sokol ideals and mission would be required. 

Following the war, at the first meeting of the COS, the 
officers elected were: Joseph Scheiner, President; Milada 
Mala, Director of Women; and Jindra Vanicek, Director 
of Men. 


THE1920 VII SLET 

The return of the Czecho-Slovak legionnaires hailed 
them not only as heroes, but also as soldiers, many of 
whom believed in communist ideas, and even their 
incorporation into the communist new republic. The lack 
of available consumer goods and particularly the short- 
age of food provided a favorable feeding ground for the 
revolutionary propaganda spread by these individuals. 
Accordingly, the new government welcomed the COS 
proposal that a Slet should be held which would direct 
the country’s efforts toward positive, creative work. As 
soon as the Slet was announced, the communists, which 
formed the most powerful force opposing the Sokols, 
protested the idea because they maintained there would 
not be enough food available to feed the thousands of 
people who would come to witness the event. This group 
predicted a famine would follow such a large gathering 
of people and the overuse of the critically short supply of 
food. The Slet announcement did not resolve the prob- 
lem. Its merits were debated time and again within the 
council. The minister of transportation doubted the 
country’s ability to provide adequate transportation, 
including adequate railroad cars to equip the required 
trains. The minister of agriculture said it would be 
impossible to provide sufficient food to feed the antic- 
ipated thousands of visitors. Some ministers stated 
that there was not sufficient wood available to build the 
necessary housing or straw available to use as mattresses. 


All the objections were valid and serious problems 
to be considered. The Sokol leadership and members 
were adamant that the problems could be resolved. A 
Sokol who was minister of railroads twisted his powerful 
mustache and then spread out papers on a table, which 
detailed the train schedules that could be arranged to 
transport visitors to Prague. His papers also identified 
the location and status of damaged locomotives and pas- 
senger cars that could be salvaged for the operation. He 
then challenged the Sokol railroad workers to repair the 
equipment free of charge and in their free time. He also 
presented a timetable that would need to be met to com- 
plete the work on time, even though it meant the workers 
would lose their vacations. 

The Sokol minister of agriculture received binding 
promises from the presidents of Sokol districts, which 
were in mostly agricultural areas, that they would pro- 
vide the necessary straw for mattresses and ample food 
to feed the expected number people. It was determined 
by COS that Sokol itself would support and maintain 
their Slet and the only need from the government was 
the provision of military kitchens with supporting per- 
sonnel. Other individuals had located ample supplies of 
wood in enclosures along the river Vltava which would 
be adequate for the required viewing stands. Once the 
Government became aware of all these arrangements, 
they stepped aside and the Sokols began working. The 
communists continued their demonstrations against 
the Slet, but the Sokols were not deterred and continued 
their devoted efforts to bring the Slet into reality. There 
continued some fears that the communists would set 
fire to the stands or even cut some of the bearing pillars 
so they would collapse once they were filled with peo- 
ple, but this did not happen. To prevent such sabotage, 
Prague Sokol arranged for walking guards around the 
entire partially built field so that unauthorized person- 
nel could not go near the building area. 

The VII Slet became a reality in only one year and 
eight months after the end of a war which caused much 
long-time misery and extreme suffering. Moreover, 
Prague, which had almost starved, now basked in ample 
food. The agricultural counties had delivered so much 
food that all kitchens providing for the poor were sup- 
plied with large quantities of free food to those who held 
authorizing vouchers, so they could serve them free 
lunches and dinners. During the Slet, all who attended 
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received free food and vouchers were not necessary. On 
the Slet field, we were supported by the military kitchens 
and the food was remarkable. 

The success of the Slet depended on the support 
provided by the instructors. So many participants had 
arrived to participate that in the case of the men, the 
group had to be divided into two parts and the calis- 
thenics number was performed twice. Today, no one can 
imagine what work it was to coordinate the activities of 
so many Sokols to assure their appearance at the proper 
time, and in the proper location and formation. This 
Slet was the last to be held in the old Letna stadium, that 
proved inadequate to handle the mass of Sokols that took 
part in the 1920 Slet. It must be remembered that there 
were no telephones or walkie talkies. Our only method of 
controlling the large numbers of gymnasts was our voice 
and tin trumpets, and the only means of transportation 
around the area was our feet. 

I was assigned the duty of preparing the small girl’s 
group to accomplish their portion of the program, and to 
assist with the women’s numbers. With the women, [had to 
correct any problems in their alignment for their composi- 
tion on the actual Slet days, and during the pre-Slet Sunday 
rehearsal reserved for the pupils of Prague’s schools. 

My first task with the small girls went quite well, but 
the second task with the women required some deci- 
sions which were beyond my authority. It was on a Friday 
before the performance by the boys, when an incident, 
which I remember, occurred. I was responsible for the 
afternoon teaching hours and as I had two hours for 
lunch, I decided to go to Sokol headquarters on Piikopé 
street instead of lunch. I went to the secretary's office and 
asked if there was any news I should know about. An ofh- 
cer jumped up when he saw me and asked, “Who sent 
you?” He went on to state that they had been looking 
for me since the morning. They couldn't find me and, of 
course, there was no telephone, so they couldn't call me. I 
was told that I was to see Brother Pechlat, the small boy’s 
leader, immediately. At once I ran to find him, and he 
was surprised when I suddenly appeared. He explained 
to me that they had received news from the Presidential 
Castle that the president requested to see the little boy’s 
number. We had not planned for this event, so to make 
it easier for the president, Brother Pechlat proposed that 
we work out some brief information on the number of 
boys and present it to him along with his program so he 
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would have a better understanding of the number. We 
had been saved by telepathy. 

The staking out of a large field for the mass num- 
bers was an interesting chore. The pathways onto the 
field had to be marked for each stream of individuals 
to indicate where they divided, turned and stepped. To 
mark the route, we used flags. We had so many routes 
on the field that we had to use different colored flags 
to control the operation. Fortunately, I had many well- 
trained assistants who had studied the problem and 
knew exactly where the flags were to be placed. They 
performed their tasks so quickly and efficiently that we 
still had a moment of peace before the main calisthenic 
number was to begin. 

The calisthenic numbers used in the 1920 VII Slet 
were mostly under the influence of the old method of 
composition. A little rhythm was, however, beginning to 
appear in some numbers. Up until this time, all Slet cal- 
isthenics were tied to the field markers and all individu- 
als did the same movement. Because all spectators were 
to receive the same view and the number had to be bal- 
anced, all drills were performed in all four directions. As 
the music’s sound spread toward the stands, it appeared 
to the spectators that the participant’s movements were 
like the movement of grain in the field during a mod- 
erate breeze. In this drill, Hana Dubova had created a 
drill in which some of the movements flowed in a flu- 
ent manner and all were not completed at the same time. 
There was some apprehension as to how the new concept 
would look, but all fears were set aside when all compo- 
nents were performed correctly. 

The second concern was the calisthenics drill, where 
all women did not perform the same movements at the 
same time. In one part of the drill, they were divided into 
odd and even lines, which alternated their movements. 
When one line was kneeling, the other line was perform- 
ing some symbolic posture. This could not be done on 
all four sides, but it demonstrated that despite this differ- 
ence, the drill was still beautiful to watch from all sides. 
Thereafter, in all later compositions, the four-side repeti- 
tion by the gymnasts was dropped. 

The most important item to come out of the VII Slet 
was its political and economic effects. The loudest after- 
war message demonstrated by Sokol, and called by others 

“unrealistic,” was the message that even when a nation is 
threatened by its very existence, the whole nation can still 


have love and create a work of beauty. The Sokol organiz- 
ers did not even pause in their planning and conduct of 
the Slet to worry about a profit for the activity. Certainly, 
profit was not the motive for the Slet, but, of course, con- 
tributions were welcomed and appreciated. The Slet cre- 
ated such interest and support that all major activities 
were sold out far in advance. This was also true of all the 
competitions, which could not satisfy all ticket demands. 
There was a story concerning a man who stood by the 
main entrance to the exhibition hall and offered to pay 
1,000 crowns to any one for a ticket to the main attrac- 
tion. Apparently, there were no takers of the offer. While 
his offer was not successful, the powers that be did not 
want to let the visitor from far away depart unsatisfied, so 
they found a place for him in the arena. 

A patriotic scene performed at the Slet contributed 
materially to the Slet’s large financial gain. It was a theat- 


rical performance which made use of the large area avail- 
able, and the great number of potential actors assembled 
at the site. The scene was developed by a special commis- 
sion which depicted victory scenes of Jan Zizka (Czech 
military officer and national hero) and his followers over 
the professional military force of Emperor Sigmund. 
This scene was very patriotic and certainly appealed to 
the sensitivities of the spectators and to their national 
pride and will to defend their native land. 

The end of the VII Slet also brought an end to the 
women’s fight for equality in Sokol. It ended because 
all objectives had been achieved and women were 
now completely equal. Because of the war experi- 
ences, it was not possible to deny the situation that 
existed. This equality in Sokol for women was satis- 
fied before women, in general, reached full equality as 
Czechoslovak citizens. 


Marie discussing Czech kroje (costumes) with young women. 
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Junior girls performinga drill at the1920 VII Slet. 
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CHAPTER 4 


IN A LIBERATED COUNTRY 


MASS-CONVENTIONS 

The mass-convention was an organizational super-struc- 
ture positioned above the regular organizational struc- 
ture and was designed to resolve extraordinary events 
which required a major change in the rules. 

The need for mass-conventions became an ever-in- 
creasing requirement because the membership rapidly 
increased and the formation of additional districts was 
needed. Moreover, major changes in the thoughts of civ- 
ilized humanity had occurred. For example, the fifth 
mass-convention, held in 1910, dealt primarily with the 
urgent demands by women for admission to advanced 
education classes and for civil equality. To this demand 
for progress, some well-meaning men joined the crusade. 
While accepting women as members had been approved 
in principle, the details of implementation was left to 
local boards to resolve. 

The sixth convention was not held until ten years after 
the fifth at which time it faced the task of working out, 
among other things, the terms for women’s member- 
ship in Sokol, which proved to be a complicated prob- 
lem. Following WWI, when the sixth convention was 
held, the call to attend could no longer be issued on the 
same terms as previous conventions. The huge growth 
in membership and the previously authorized number 
of delegates would have resulted in thousands of attend- 
ees, making debate impossible. However, because of 
the deep respect for higher authority held by the local 
boards, and their willingness to comply with any rule 
passed down for implementation, the solution became 
easy. First, the number of delegates was reduced. Second, 
the name of the organization was officially changed to 
Czechoslovak Union of Sokols, rather than Czech Union 
of Sokol, because Slovakia had established Sokol units. 


The need for a mass-convention to be held as soon as 
possible was now “urgent” because we were an indepen- 
dent nation that was in the throes of developing a free 
democratic form of government, which foretold many 
problems. There was the threat from the communists to 
change our form of government. There was the inheri- 
tance of left-over problems from the Hapsburg monar- 
chy; and there was the influence of the clergy to exert 
political power on the government. Yes, the COS board 
was burdened with many heavy tasks to resolve. Among 
these tasks were: 

e Assist in establishing a new nation. 

« Aid against Hungarian invasion of Slovakia. 

¢ Discussions with all national Sokols. 

¢ Discussions with other Sokol organizations. 


THE VII MASS-CONVENTION 
Originally, the Sokol mass-convention was consid- 
ered an election meeting, but it soon became obvi- 
ous something more was required. Quite early in Sokol 
history, elections were transferred to a special commit- 
tee and the main effort of the mass-convention was to 
resolve problems which exceeded the authority of stand- 
ing committees. Examples of such problems were rule 
changes, contacts with other associations, changes to 
the terms for accepting new members, and any problem 
that would have a long-range impact on the member- 
ship. Initially it was expected that there would be long 
intervals between mass-conventions, which allowed 
time for changes in social life, political activities and 
economic relationships that necessitated updating the 
old rules and conditions. Such was not the case follow- 
ing WWI because changes were occurring very quickly. 
It was these changes that brought about the VII Mass- 
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Convention only a few years after the preceding one. 

Despite the many hardships associated with starting 
a new country, the need for a mass-convention in 1924 
became very pressing. Accordingly, COS decided that 
the 1924 mass-convention would be the year’s major 
effort. Preparations for the convention would require 
a full year, thus COS created a commission which was 
charged with developing a proposed agenda for the con- 
vention. The aim was to send the agenda to all districts 
well ahead of the convention date to allow time for the 
development of discussions and other inputs to the pro- 
gram. Both commission meetings that year were primar- 
ily concerned with the agenda items. In the spring meet- 
ing, it was decided to increase the member's interests in 
convention items by publishing a pre-convention report 
informing the membership of the various convention 
tasks and their possible solutions. The convention pro- 
posals were then discussed at unit and district meetings. 
This approach was successful because much discussion 
was generated and articles concerning these discussions 
were published in district publications, as well as the 
local press. 

The autumn meeting focused on preparing the con- 
vention statement proposal. This proposal did not pres- 
ent a total solution to all pressing problems as it did not 
address the most important item which was the relation- 
ship of Sokol to socialism. Yet the night before the meet- 
ing the COS Board spent the entire evening debating the 
question. Finally, Sokol President Scheiner declared that 
the question could not be avoided. After the meeting, 
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which brought no solution to the problem, he invited rep- 
resentatives of opposing factions to his home to resolve 

the problem. He informed the group that they could not 

leave until a solution satisfactory to all was reached. The 

result of this conference is considered even today as the 

best statement of a Sokol idea developed by a committee. 
The statement and its explanation have been widely pub- 
lished in various documents, so that it became common 

knowledge among the members. The depth of prepa- 
ration, and then the mass-convention itself, is a prime 

example of what President Scheiner called the total dem- 
ocratic leadership of Sokol. 

Because the decisions rendered at the mass-conven- 
tion had such a far-reaching effect on the lives of indi- 
viduals and their units it was essential that all actions 
had the total support of all concerned. Surprisingly, one 
major area of discrimination was in travel expenses paid 
to delegates to the convention. In the past, individual 
delegates had been required to pay their own expenses 
to the convention. To rectify this problem, a motion was 
made and passed that in the future, COS would pay these 
expenses from their resources. Additionally, it became 
the responsibility of all delegates to prepare for the con- 
vention by discussing all agenda items with their units 
and attending the convention prepared to present the 
opinions of their unit. The result of this careful prepara- 
tion on all proposals and in all matters concerning orga- 
nizational changes resulted in unanimous acceptance 
of the convention statement which expressed the best 
thinking concerning the Sokol ideals in modern times. 


Gold Sokol pin from the National Czech & Slovak Museum & Library. 
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48 1920 VII Slet, the first in the new country of Czechoslovakia. 


CHAPTER 5 


FROM VII TO VIII SLETS, 1920-1926 


LJUBLJANA SOKOL HALL; DEVELOPMENT 

IN THE US; SLOVAK SOKOL ORGANIZATION 
EDITORIAL COMMENT. Sokol in Slovenia was enthusias- 
tically received and was the strongest of the Sokol group 
called “South Slavic Sokol.” The group also included Ser- 
bia and Croatia. Czechoslovak Sokols enjoyed a close 
working relationship with this group and therefore not 
surprisingly held a meeting in Ljubljana, Slovenia. 


If we consider the VII Slet as the end of slavery and the 
beginning of an independent country, then the VII 
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mass-convention was the dotting of an “i” in the transi- 
tion. The convention results explained all the new ideas 

and thoughts that had taken place in recent years. Sokol 

took a firm stand on each item, responded clearly to the 

item and did not compromise democracy. The education 

of the emerging nation had been enhanced by that great 

teacher of democracy, Dr. T.G. Masaryk. The people 

had tried to display this trait in times past, but with little 

success. For example, in 1915, we tried to commemo- 
rate the 500th anniversary of Jan Hus’ death, by display- 
ing a statue of him at Old Town Square. The festival had 

to be cancelled, but on the night before the scheduled 

event, Prague's women covered the monument with 

flowers. We were able to conduct this festival ten years 

later in 1925 when the entire government, including the 

president, participated in the celebration. By this act, the 

Catholic church was offended and as a result, they with- 
drew their papal legate, (nuncio) from Prague. But a year 
later at the 1926 VIII Slet, the Sokols performed their 
own commemorative ceremony honoring Tyr8. 

The increased educational activities within the coun- 
try opened the windows of communication into all of 
Europe. It was now the time to discover what was hap- 
pening in the gymnastic community and to re-evalu- 
ate our relationship with foreign gymnastic federations. 


Foremost in our thoughts was the status of the South 
Slavic Sokols, which became Yugoslav Sokols in 1919 
consisting of Slovenes, Croats, and Serbs. The Federation 
of Slavic Sokols, was reorganized in 1925 under the new 
title of the “Federation of Slavic Sokols.” 

The oldest and most devoted portion of the organi- 
zation was called the Federation of South Slavic Sokols. 
This group participated in the VII Slet and in November 
1920 became affiliated with us in a special status as the 
Czechoslovak and Yugoslav Sokol; the latter included 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. The Czechoslovak Sokols 
returned the visit by appearing in the Yugoslav Slet in 
Maribor approximately one-month after the 1920 Slet 
and by sending a delegation to Osijek in Croatia the next 
year. In 1922 COS again sent a large group to partici- 
pate in the Slet in Ljubljana, Slovenia. The fraternization 
between Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia was great, but 
when the peace conference rejected the request by both 
nations for establishment of a customs corridor between 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia to open Czechoslovakia’s 
access to the sea, there appeared a sign which read “We 
will create a corridor of hearts.” 

In 1925, the Federation of Slavic Sokols was reviewed 
by the Chairman of Czechoslovak Sokols. He asked the 
South Slavs for their planned program for the next two 
years. They replied, “In 1926 we will open in Tyr’ House 
and in 1926 participate in the Prague Slet, with both men 
and juniors.’ The 1926 Slet proved to be the only common 
Slet for junior boys from Czechoslovakia and the South 
Slavic nations. In that Slet, the fraternization between 
the juniors was everything we had hoped for. My daugh- 
ter was a junior at the time and when she returned from 
the procession, she resembled a Christmas tree with all 
the different badges and ribbons she collected from the 
visitors. In turn she had given up most of her uniform 
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accessories. From the mutual good will created by the 

visit, it became apparent that the South Slavs were not an 

empty poster shield but rather a living, breathing, suc- 
cessful, working organization. We not only had common 

visiting Slets, but we also had common training schools. 
Whenever the courses taught by COS were different than 

those in the South Slavic area, we taught participants 

from all their clubs. 

The Yugoslav Sokols arranged championship com- 
petitions and training schools for the Serb Sokols who, 
after the stormy incidences resulting from the defeat 
of Austria could not develop them on their own. When 
one of the South Slavic Sokols could not, by them- 
selves, arrange for the needed schools, such training was 
arranged for them by COS in Prague. COS also under- 
took the development of schools for judges to eliminate 
controversy in local and international competitions and 
so that advancement in these areas would be parallel. 
The COS advanced schools set a high standard and they 
were very effective in maintaining a high level of train- 
ing and education in many areas. I well remember a time, 
twelve years later, when I was attending a judging course 
and some Sokol sisters taught me how to cook proper 
Turkish coffee. These courses gave birth to friendships 
that lasted a lifetime. After many years, these friendships 
paid off during the days when we were a Protectorate and 
Yugoslavia was occupied by Germany. 


Ljubljana Sokol Hall 

Following the war, the Slovene Sokol unit in Ljubljana 
decided to build a new Sokol Hall. To finance the build- 
ing, they went heavily in debt to a financial institution 
which was under the influence of the clergy. Halfway 
through the construction, the bank withdrew its 
support which necessitated the unit to seek new financ- 
ing. In distress, the unit turned to COS and a committee 
was formed to resolve the problem. President Scheiner 
stated in a meeting that we must not allow our brother 
unit to suffer such a loss. He further suggested that in the 
Republic, we should be able to find 2,000 people who 
would be willing to lend 50 crowns each to the Ljubljana 
unit. The plan was adopted, and we quickly achieved the 
desired goal. The loan was to be repaid after ten years, 
but unfortunately, ten years later we were in a deep reces- 
sion and the unit was not able to meet its full obligation. 
Some of the debt was paid off and the remainder was 
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postponed. Later, because of the occupation by the Nazis 
and the war, the debt was forgiven. In 1948 when Br. 
Antonin Hyebik and I went to London, Br. Danék from 
the London Sokol unit informed us that brothers in the 
London unit had in their custody, the final installment 
from Sokol Ljubljana to the Czechoslovak Sokols. 

The Ljubljana Sokol brothers felt a deep moral obli- 
gation to settle their debt and, therefore, paid the debt as 
soon as they were able. The president of the South Slavic 
Sokols Foreign District, Br. Mile¢ and his co-workers, 
concluded that the owed money rightfully belonged to 
COS or its heirs and entrusted the London unit with the 
funds for repayment to COS when possible. Because the 
headquarters of COS in exile had not yet been estab- 
lished, we left the funds in London. In 1971, a year after 
the Slet in Vienna, Br. Hiebik called a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of districts to discuss the funds. I proposed 
that the money be placed into a building fund from 
which interest-free loans would be made to units build- 
ing new Sokol Halls. The motion was adopted. At that 
same time another Sokol unit was constructing a Sokol 
Hall in Sydney, Australia, and they asked for financial 
assistance for the construction. Accordingly, we loaned 
the total amount of $1,000 to the unit as way to express a 
time-honored love between units that would be forever 
captured in the walls of their unit. 


Development in the United States 

Of all the COS foreign friends, our deepest feeling 
existed for our American friends. There was always 
the sense that a close relationship with the Sokol units 
in America was necessary. Sokol had been established 
there by Czech immigrants only three years after its 
origin in Prague. This national organization was origi- 
nally called National Unity Sokol and then became the 
American Sokol Organization in 1919. Three decades 
after Czechs founded Sokol St. Louis, the first Slovak 
Gymnastic Union Sokol was founded by Slovak immi- 
grants. Today, many brothers and sisters ask why there 
exist two separate organizations, Czech and Slovak. The 
answer is easily explained when you consider how the 
organizations originated. Both were founded during 
the timeframe when the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
ruled Bohemia, Moravia and Slovakia, and there was 
little thought that one day they would become united 
in one country. Therefore, when Czech emigrants 
arrived in America, they formed their own organization. 


When the Slovaks saw the results of these efforts, they 
founded a similar organization. Both organizations main- 
tained very friendly contacts and participated in each 
other’s Slets. Following WWI and the establishment of 
Czechoslovakia, much thought was given to merging 
the two federations, as had been done in Czechoslovakia. 
However, this course of action was undesirable because 
the Slovak Sokol also included an insurance company, 
whereas the Czech Sokol was completely independent. 

During WWI, both American organizations were 
very supportive of Masaryk’s efforts to establish an inde- 
pendent Czechoslovak nation. Both Czech and Slovak 
immigrants provided many volunteers who joined units 
in England and some even joined the Czecho-Slovak 
Legion. Before the US entered the war, in 1917, these vol- 
unteers had to cross into Canada before they could make 
their way to their various units in Europe. I met some 
of these volunteers in the first republic and later when I 
moved to the US. Following the war, Sokol activists from 
Czechoslovakia travelled to the US where their contri- 
butions to Sokol remain forever an important part of the 
Sokol movement. 

Immediately after the Hungarian problem was 
resolved in Slovakia, where he played a very important 
role, Br. Jarka Jelinek, aSokol from Podébrady, becamean 
instructor in ASO and later became its leader. Soon after 
him came Karel Bednar, a Moravian, who also started 
in Sokol as a regular instructor and who later became a 
leader of the Slovak Sokol in the US. Each of these men 
brought their respective federation into full bloom and 
wrote themselves into the Sokol history of America. 
Contributing to the growth of Sokols in America was the 
system of travelling instructors from COS to American 
units and districts. I was fortunate to have two-year tours 
twice as a gymnastics instructor, which enabled me to 
renew old friendships and develop new ones. One of my 
tours took place under the leadership of COS President 
Scheiner. American tours continued and contributed to 
strong relationships between ASO and COS. Whenever 
some organization, be it a unit or a district, needed assis- 
tance, they always turned to COS, and they would rec- 
ommend outstanding instructors. Many young men 
longed for an experience in America and gladly accepted 
offers of two-year tours which, in most cases, resulted in 
permanent residence in the US. 


Olympic Games 

EDITORIAL COMMENT. In 1924, the Czechoslovak men’s 

gymnastics team placed first in the Olympic Games held 

in Paris, winning a total of nine medals, more than any of 
the other eight teams. This is one example of Sokol’s ef- 
fectiveness in training for competitive gymnastics. More- 
over, the first Olympic gold medal in gymnastics by an 

American was won by Frank Kriz of Sokol New York. Thus, 
the Sokol system provided training for all levels of com- 
petence. Sokols were involved in training judges and de- 
veloping rules for international gymnastics. The need for 

clearly stated standards and guides for judges became 

clearas noted inthe next paragraph. 


In 1925, Prague sent a team of Sokol gymnasts to a 
competition in Frankfurt that was associated with the 
International Olympic Congress in Prague. The Prague 
Sokol brothers did not fair too well in this competi- 
tion, as they placed fourth, or last, in the standings. As 
an example of problems with competitions that lack well 
prescribed rules, this meet was filled with controversies 
and consisted of a choice of eight or 12 events. Lacking 
proper instruction regarding the number of team 
members and judging controversies, the competition 
was a disappointment. 


INTERNAL DEVELOPMENT 

An outstanding example of how Sokols contributed to 
the well-being of the nation was through the 1920 VI 
Slet and by the defense of Slovakia. Sokols also helped 
alert the nation of the communist threat to freedom. 
Following the creation of the state, many political parties 
became active and there were numerous incidents of 
in-fighting in the search for power. The hate between 
these parties was such that it became impossible to 
arrange a common celebration for the ten-year anniver- 
sary of the Republic. Sokol once again stepped into the 
picture and, with a proclamation to the nation, assem- 
bled all groups into a common celebration. At the same 
time, fascism reared its ugly head in Czechoslovakia, 
as it had in many parts of Europe. In Czechoslovakia 
it culminated in an attempt by the Army Chief of Staff, 
General Rudolf Gajda to conduct a military coup in 1926. 
A biography of President Tomas G. Masaryk reveals that 
Gajda had been preparing his coup for the period that 
included the Slet, but when he saw the enthusiasm and 
warm devotion displayed by the Sokols for President 
Masaryk, he decided to delay the Coup attempt until 
autumn. In the fall, when the Coup failed, General 
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Gajda was stripped of all rank and honors and dismissed 
from the army. Because of his brilliant service with the 

Russian Legions and his magisterial activities in Siberia, 
no further action was taken against him. These events, 
however, induced COS to conduct energetic discus- 
sions about the political situation. In the autumn meet- 
ing of the central committee, a call went out to all citi- 
zens warning them of the danger. The call stated that 
fascism was a political movement which was a consider- 
able danger to the freedom of the nation and was incom- 
patible with concepts of Sokol in any totalitarian activity. 


TYRS HOUSE 

An unexpected result of the VII Slet was the realization 
that COS needed its own building to provide space for its 
many activities. While most units had their own build- 
ing, COS had been renting two rooms in the Palace Sylva 
Tarouk, near Wenceslaus Square. These rooms were reno- 
vated in 1889 but had long since proved inadequate. One 
of the rooms was used as the secretary’s apartment and 
one asan office. COS did move to larger rooms within the 
Palace Sylva Tarouk, but even these proved inadequate. 
There was only one assembly room in the new quarters, 
which meant that one group had to wait until another 
group had finished before they could use the room. For 
twenty years, Sokol spokesman and founder of the Sokol 
Museum, Karel Vanicek, had tried to convince every- 
one that COS needed new facilities, and now, finally, it 
appeared the requirement would be fulfilled. 

Many possible sites were surveyed for their suit- 
ability until finally an ideal site was found in the mid- 
dle of Prague (Lesser Town) across the river from the 
National Theater. The site had Prague Castle in the back- 
ground and was bordered on one side by the Vltava River 
and on a second side by Vsehrdova Street next to the 
Malostranské school. On another side was Karmelitska 
Street, which contained an adjoining wall that was low, 
ugly and swollen from many years of wear and tear. It 
was so hideous that brother FrantiSek Kudel, who was 
named as the administrator of the new hall, wanted it 
improved. He felt that such an abomination would not 
properly represent Sokol and that he could improve 
the situation if given a free hand. It took much discus- 
sion before brother Sokols who were specialists in such 
areas, could convince him of the historic value of the 
wall. It seemed that this wall was a rare historic keep- 
sake which was one of two remaining renaissance walls 
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from old courtyards that were being preserved in Prague. 
The other similar keepsake is located by Prague Castle's 
Matias Brana (gate). So, the wall was saved. Sokol had 
been fortunate, not only in their selection of a site, but 
also in their selection of the individual who would over- 
see the wall restoration. Brother Franti8ek Krasny was 
the individual selected and he approached his task with 
the love and tenderness ofa lover. He studied every stone 
in the wall, and he learned from them the history of their 
use in buildings and of times past that had been both 
good and bad. In the past, there had been monasteries 
and convents which had been destroyed by the followers 
of Hus during the Husité wars. The centuries had played 
havoc with the buildings and walls and left behind both 
ruins and devastation. The wall had such a reputation 
and occupied such an important part in the history of 
Prague that since the actual history was not enough, 
the people made up stories to satisfy their imagination. 
Some of these stories were captured in a book written by 
Jan Pelikan titled Fairy Tales from Tyr’ House. 

On the lot purchased by COS were two well pre- 
served buildings. One building was the palace of the for- 
mer Count Vchynsky (also known later as Kinsky) and 
behind it, facing Certovka Street, was the unfinished, 
but well-preserved, Count Michna Palace. This very rich 
army contractor wanted to out-do the splendor of the 
Malostranské Palace of the Duke from Valdstyn, but he 
died before the building was finished. The count’s heirs 
decided not to finish the building, which consisted of a 
center section and one wing. 

The last occupants of the buildings were members 
of the Austrian State Treasury Department which had 
converted the building into an arsenal, storehouse and 
workshop for repairing light weapons. Some of the 
modifications consisted of accommodations for male 
workers, blacksmith facilities and other repair shops. 
Unfortunately, they located these facilities in the most 
beautiful part of the palace, which subsequently became 
the main entrance to the Sokol Museum. In one corner 
of this beautiful area was a charming niche which was 
decorated with flowers. This niche had been remolded 
to include a fireplace by making a hole in the ceiling 
and connecting a pipe into the chimney to provide for a 
workman and for welding operations. As they repaired 
their weapons and searched for a place to hang rifles 
on the wall, if no racks were available, they knocked 
off pieces of the beautiful cornices which were located 


throughout the building and made hanging racks out 
of the cornices. The first thing Brother Krasny did was 
order that all modifications were to be removed and all 
rubbish cleared from the building so that the building 
would be clean once again. 

During cleaning of the grounds, many circles of soil, 
whose contents were different from the soil surround- 
ing them, were found. The purpose of the circles was a 
mystery until one day, an old architect who was active 
in the construction of the building explained that the 
circles were former holes that had been used as toilets. 
Whenever a hole was filled, it was covered and another 
dug, which explained why there were so many of them. 
In the ground, they also found many “tear containers.” 
These containers were little earthen vessels like those 
we received from Santa Claus when we were young girls. 
The vessels were used when a rich man died, and because 
a lot of crying was desired, the mourners who had no 
reason to cry would hire women to cry for them. The 
mourner gave these criers two containers for tears and 
paid them based on the quantity of tears they contained. 

We, the young future staff of Tyr’ House, were impa- 
tient to move into our new quarters. It seemed to us that 
the repairs were taking too long, but according to the 
specialists, they were proceeding quickly. Finally, in des- 
peration, we asked Br. Krasny to vacate at least one room 
so that we could fill it with some furniture and use it for 
our meetings. He agreed to our request, but for light we 
brought candles and placed them on the mounds of dirt 
which we had to dodge as we made our way to the room. 
But we were happy because we were in our new home. 

Some of the fairy tales about our new quarters con- 
cerned stories about a headless horseman and a white 
lady. I saw the white lady myself one evening on the sec- 
ond floor of the building at the end of a long passage, 
which connected the administrative offices with the 
gymnasium building. The passage had offices on one 
side and windows which faced Karmelitska Street on the 
other side. On the evening when I saw the white lady, I 
had been working late and there was no light in the pas- 
sage. As I started down the dark passage, I saw the white 
lady standing ina recess in the wall. But, as I approached 
nearer, the lady disappeared. It was later discovered that a 
bachelor lived in one of the homes on Karmelitska Street 
that faced the passage windows. He usually returned 
home at 11 p.m. and turned on his lights, which reflected 
through the passage windows until he turned them off at 


midnight. It is hard to say whether these lights were the 

origin of the white lady, but I do know these tales contin- 
ued long after my experience. So, in all, the tales and the 

walls remain as evidence of the beautiful structure that 

once existed on the site of Tyr’ House. 

As the renovation of the buildings proceeded, it 
was found that some of the small interior spaces were 
the most difficult to convert for usable areas; however, 
Brother Krasny was able to solve these problems both 
expediently and economically. 

The oldest and most memorable architectural features 
could not be changed, so they were converted into a part 
of the museum known as Karasek’s gallery. The remain- 
ing rooms in the buildings were more easily converted 
into either offices or open areas. The one deficiency of 
the former Count Vchynsky building was the lack of ade- 
quate space needed to conduct the most important func- 
tion of the Tyrs system, namely instructor training. 

The facilities for the instructor schools needed to be 
modern, bright and contain the most advanced equip- 
ment to accommodate the large number of youngsters 
who were expected to attend this most important part 
of the Tyrs system. A solution was found when Brother 
Krasny reserved the central passageway leading from the 
Michna Building to the right-angle wing for the sole pur- 
pose of physical training. On the ground level of this area 
was the gymnasium, which, at that time, was the larg- 
est in the world. Above the gym was a room for a hostel 
and below the gym was an indoor swimming pool. This 
part of the building was adjacent to the instructor offices, 
which made access and contact very easy. 

At the dedication ceremonies in 1923, parchment 
documents and memorial stones were placed into the 
foundation of the buildings which represented every 
Sokol District. The stones were from the following moun- 
tains: Rip, north of Prague and site of the first Czech 
settlement; Radhost and Lysa peaks in the Moravian- 
Silesian Beskids; Krivan in Slovakia’s high Tatras; and 
Triglav, the highest mountain in Slovenia. Later, the 
Prague districts planted memorial trees on the summer 
gymnastic field. 

To financially support this extensive Sokol center, the 
proceeds of one Slet was not enough. One major addi- 
tion to the site was a large slate latrine to which the units 
and districts contributed their financial support. As a 
matter of fact, the units and districts, to offset expenses 
incurred by the VIII Slet, outdid themselves with their 
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contributions for the new buildings. I have forgotten 
to mention that some of these additions to the center 
included the purchase of another nearby palace and the 
former Schwarzenberg riding school. These new facili- 
ties were converted into a modern restaurant and a small 
hotel, where agents from the districts could be housed 
and fed when they came to Prague for meetings. Finally, 
the COS had a dignified facility to accommodate the full 
range of Sokol activities. 

We thought that the COS site requirements would be 
adequate for at least a few generations, but Sokol growth 
outdid our most optimistic expectations. Very soon we 
had to rent additional facilities to house our committees 
that oversaw the Slets and provide for Slet preparations. 
A new group, called the Scheiner board, was created 
for the purpose of surveying all property for sale in the 
vicinity of the central buildings, so that additional prop- 
erty could be purchased in the central area. Once again 
growth had exceeded our expectations and we were in 
the market for additional expansion. A particular weak- 
ness in our facility was the inadequacy of our main gym- 
nasium. The men claimed the gym was too small and the 
women decided it was inadequate for the special needs 
of women. Most ofall, we were deficient in our need for a 
separate gymnasium for our women’s schools. 

Finally, when I was 50 years old, the administra- 
tive board of COS decided to build the gymnasium 
I had longed for. It was to be a gymnasium specifically 
designed to satisfy the special needs of women gymnasts. 
The board also allocated 2,814 crowns for the structure 
which was to be built on land previously purchased from 
the Choteck Palace. The son of the builder of the origi- 
nal Tyr’ Home, Br. Krasny, Jr. along with another archi- 
tect, developed the plans for the new building, but for the 
actual construction, Sokol would have to wait. 


CONTINUOUS INSTRUCTOR SCHOOLS 
EDITORIAL COMMENT. This section of Provaznikova’s 
book underscores the emphasis of Tyrs’ system. He con- 
sidered well-trained instructors as the key to training. 
The idea included a step-by-step progression of skills 
in an atmosphere of brotherhood but one of a sense of 
advancement. He even encouraged the idea of friendly 
competition in the gymnasium. To encourage competi- 
tion, as well as training for fitness, the system considered 
gender, age and ability. Over time there developed many 
misconceptions regarding Tyrs’ objectives, e.g., that 
trainers should not be paid. In fact, many units, both in 
Europe and the US, employed full-time instructors. 
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It was a well-known fact that Tyr’ first concern in 
Sokol was the establishment and maintenance of a 
well-educated instructor staff. It was also well-known 
that before he suggested the establishment of the 
Gymnastic Association of Ladies and Girls of Prague, 
Tyr’ had trained a well-prepared instructor staff. The 
weakness in the formal education of this staff, (here Iam 
differentiating between education and training) was in 
its lack of ability to initially understand the impact of all 
its activities and efforts. Later, the strong emphasis on 
education of the physical training staff would be trans- 
ferred to its pupils and characterized in all their activities. 

Despite this big effort in education, it was not pos- 
sible to establish an instructor’s school for men before 
1889 (which was five years after Tyrs’ death). Then in 
1902, a school for women was opened. Even by that time, 
it was only possible to initially conduct schools every 
other year and the units assumed full responsibility for 
the education of their instructional staff. They accom- 
plished this task by reviewing the lessons taught by Tyr 
so that this genius work would not have been in vain. 

Continuing education of instructors was accom- 
plished by conducting an instructor’s class for 30 to 60 
minutes following each adult men’s class. During this 
extra period, a portion of the time was devoted to self-im- 
provement and the remaining time was spent on formal 
education. This method of instructor education contin- 
ued until the beginning of WWI and wasa pre-requisite 
for both district and COS sponsored courses. The sys- 
tem was discontinued when the Sokol units became too 
small to support the program. 

Dr. Tyr was, himself, a highly educated man who 
was not satisfied with amateurism or inadequate instruc- 
tion. Rather he believed that to educate an individual 
through training requires a highly educated instructor 
staff. He requested that the same high level of gymnas- 
tic skills displayed by the top 60,000 Sokols be matched 
by their understanding of the Tyrs system, and the ter- 
minology used therein, so they could correctly read the 
detailed descriptions of training in the various journals 
and handbooks. Moreover, he believed that the authors 
of those articles and handbooks and those who taught 
or assisted in the instructor’s school required an educa- 
tion that was greater than that of the students they taught. 
This was deemed necessary if they were to correctly pro- 
mote and execute training that was suitable for the gen- 


der, age and individual abilities and level of training of 
the student. 

The development and conduct of central training 
schools, which TyrS so loved and strongly supported, 
was difficult to achieve during the first 60 years of the 
Sokol movement. Even in those places where there was 
a large Sokol facility, there was a lack of accommoda- 
tions and facilities to properly house and feed the stu- 
dents. And yet, the central training school was consid- 
ered an essential ingredient for the unity of the entire 
Sokol training program. Therefore, when courses could 
be conducted, they were of longer duration than now, as 
they lasted from four to six weeks and there were always 
an adequate number of men, and later women, who 
would leave their work to attend the classes. 

The dire need to properly train Sokol instructors was 
an impetus for the building of Tyr’ House. One of the first 
requirements in the new Tyr$ House was the demand for 
rooms for the instructor school. The new facility made it 
possible to vastly expand the instructor program and by 
its centralization, regulate and standardize the training. 
The courses taught were divided into three categories: 
basic, intermediate and advanced. The basic level was 
geared to individuals that would help with instruction in 
the districts; the intermediate level for geared for individ- 
uals who would instruct the instructors; and the advanced 
level focused on individuals who would teach at high lev- 
els in the larger districts and at the highest gymnastic level. 
The advanced level of courses lasted six weeks. 

The comprehensive instructional program in the 
Tyrs House required the employment of full-time, per- 
manent teachers. The school’s operation necessitated 
the hiring of a school director and female instructor for 
the women’s school and a male instructor for the men’s 
school. From the beginning, the courses were conducted 
jointly where possible, but separately when the instruc- 
tion for men and women differed. In the men’s courses, 
the emphasis was on movements primarily concerned 
with strength and with group activities, whereas in the 
womens courses, the emphasis was primarily on danc- 
ing, balance exercises and flowing movements. After a 
few years the school was divided into separate schools 
for men and women which made it possible for each 
group to broaden and add depth to the instructions. 

The instructional and specialist courses taught at the 
schools were usually two to six weeks in duration. Later 
the six-week courses were divided into a winter and 


summer semester of three weeks each. After the division 

of the six-week course unity was preserved by maintain- 
ing a joint director and by ensuring that the instructors 

were influenced by the same staff and research person- 
nel. The school mission was enhanced when proceeds 

from Slets and other rental activities allowed COS to 

pay travelling expenses for instructors visiting units out- 
side Prague. The traveling instructor's program provided 

a means for passing on the Sokol ideals, and to ensure 

that even the poorest units received the highest level of 
instruction by qualified instructors. Sokol members in a 

unit valued these advantages. Because the school taught 

courses throughout the year, it was possible to continu- 
ally modify the instructional program to meet the chang- 
ing climate in gymnastics. Provisions were made to add 
various sports to the program and to provide for suitable 

levels of effort that were commensurate with the various 

age groups. Despite these efforts to manage the schools 

and the courses taught therein, it soon became apparent 
that guidance and regulations would have to be provided 
from sources outside of the Tyrs House. 

Sokol was not too prideful to search outside of its 
ranks and hire specialists that could enhance instruc- 
tor knowledge and skills. Mostly, however, the required 
skilled persons were found within the organization. To 
assist the instructional staffs, we had a separate staff of 
highly skilled gymnasts in both the men’s and women's 
schools. Each course in the schools set aside one-hour per 
day for special instruction by the special teams. This hour 
was designed to be in harmony with the regular instruc- 
tion and was designed to further increase the skills of 
the individual student. We also selected the best gradu- 
ate students and offered them further instruction to aid 
in their development. We had special sleeping quarters 
for women instructors; I also had a bedroom whenever I 
stayed overnight. The women’s school functioned under 
my direction because I had been named director of this 
aspect of training. The work was of immense interest 
for me and I enjoyed it. Along with other team leaders, 
I spent many evenings discussing our mutual problems 
and seeking solutions, and then spending the night there, 
so we could get an early start the next morning. 

The Tyr House schools brought in many observers 
from clubs all over Europe, and it was my desire to also 
invite observers from America so we could have the clos- 
est cooperation. The purpose of this cooperation was to 
assure parallel development and progress of the Sokol 
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movement. In the US we always had a few travelling 
instructors because, whenever the Americans asked for 
help from the COS, we always sent our best instructors. 
The travelling instructors were always men, since, unfor- 
tunately, we had no women instructors to send. I wanted 
to be in contact with the American women instructors, 
especially those at the higher level, and my opportunity 
came in 1926. 

Following the VIII Slet in 1926, we formed an instruc- 
tor’s school for the American women who participated 
as members of the American team. We also made the 
course available for some of our own gymnasts to estab- 
lish a means of contacting selective students. Everything 
did not turn out as we anticipated, because the American 
women were not accustomed to our strict discipline 
requirements, and for coping with the amount of instruc- 
tion we attempted to cram into a 14-day course. We fur- 
ther expected the Americans to improve their Czech lan- 
guage skills! However, that was not to be as they amused 
themselves by continuing conversing in English, which 
limited individual contacts. The lack of knowledge of 
the Czech language by the American sisters was not our 
only problem. We found they smoked too much, stayed 
up too late, were late to class, and basically did what they 
wanted to do. Naturally, we could not dismiss them from 
the course because we didn’t want to disrupt a congenial 
relationship between the American and Czech Sokols. So, 
we closed our eyes to many of the infractions. 

Because we were wise enough to relax our rigid stan- 
dards for the Americans, I found that after 22 years many 
of these original students now held high positions in the 
American Sokol organizations. I remember that Bessy 
Erhard and Betka Molnarova, who, in the 70th year of 
Slovak Sokol, held some of the highest positions in their 
organization. In the American Sokol Organization, 
Katetina Danko and Bozena Cerna from Cleveland in 
1969, taught the Indian Club composition from the XI 
Slet to a 24-member team, and they remain active in their 
organization. Appreciation of our instructor school was 
best exemplified by the very eloquent Emily Venclova 
who attended the VII Slet as a part of her honeymoon, 
and subsequently attended the school after the Slet. 
Imagine her surprise when she learned her groom had to 
reside in a hotel while she was required to live in the hos- 
tel for students. She was able to see her husband at dinner 
for two hours, and it appeared it did not hamper her too 
much. She was asked what her husband thought of the 
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separation, and she responded by saying he was of the 
same tough dough as she was. This was apparently true, 
for later he became editor of the Central District Paper 
of AOS. 

If I complained about the lack of discipline by the 
American students, the opposite was true for one of 
our Polish students. For example, when I became 
acquainted with Jadwiga Countess Zamoyska, she was 
already President of the Polish Sokols. Without ques- 
tion, she ranked among the most conscientious and 
well-disciplined students in our school. One day, the 
manager of President Masaryk’s office called me and 
wanted to know if I was so evil that I would not allow 
one of our students to visit the president. When I asked 
how he had come to this opinion, he explained that the 
President Masaryk had invited Countess Zamoyska for 
dinner and she had informed him that, unfortunately, 
she could not accept because the school students only 
had free time between 7 and 9 p.m. I had to put on my 
most severe face when I gave an order to sister Zamoyska 
to quickly write another letter accepting the invitation. 
This is an example of how the president of the Polish 
Sokol viewed Sokol equality. 

At that time, Sister Zamoyska did not know how 
advantageous the instructor’s school would be for her 
future career. Sometime later, after WWII, we did not 
meet again until the London 1948 Olympic Games. Both 
of us had left our native countries and were seeking a 
life in exile; she in Canada and I in the US. I confided 
that my future was now in college teaching under Dr. 
Margaret Brown, who was known to both of us. She was 
the American delegate to the International Federation of 
Gymnastics (FIG). Jadwiga had been the Polish delegate, 
while I represented Czechoslovakia. Sometime later, 
she a wrote to me and asked me to confirm that she had 
studied at the instructor's school, which apparently was 
to her advantage in her new career. Dr. Brown advised 
me that because the school was only six weeks long, the 
Americans would tend to measure its effectiveness by its 
length. She suggested that I list the detailed course sub- 
jects which should be of value to Jadwiga’s future educa- 
tion. It later became known that the information I pro- 
vided saved her several semesters of study in physical 
education in one of Montreal’s universities. 

The high reputation of Sokol instructor schools was 
spread far and wide by our foreign students so that our 
student quota requests constantly grew. The students 


came to study physical education in Czechoslovakia as 
the epitome of available education in that field. Before 
WWI in Russia, satisfactory completion of a COS 
instructor course was sufficient to qualify an individual 
to teach physical education in the public schools. Russia 
had more than 100 teachers who came directly from the 
Sokol instructor course to teach in their schools. When 
the Czar’s government decided to introduce physical 
education into the military training schedule, they had 
to decide which system would be most valid for their use. 
They invited representatives from Sweden, Germany 
and Bohemia to demonstrate their systems. Sokol sent 
Franta Erben to describe the Sokol system. The repre- 
sentatives from the three countries were each allocated 
some classes to teach so that comparisons could be 
made. After one year, the results were compared, and it 
was found that the Sokol system taught by Franta Erben 
was the best. The Czar’s government then introduced the 
Sokol system to the army and appointed Franta Erben a 
teacher in the military academy in Petrograd. 

Something like the Russian experience also hap- 
pened in Romania where King Karol, to raise the cul- 
tural standard in the State, ordered a reform of the entire 
school system. The government sent out specialists in 
education to study physical education in the various 
lands where it was most highly developed and found 
that Sokol physical education was best. Sokol President 
Miroslav Klinger, and I, as Director of Sokol Women, 
were invited to Romania for several days on a state visit 
and upon our return, we arranged for special courses 
for Romanian students to be taught in the French lan- 
guage at the Tyrs House school. More requests for travel- 
ing instructors came from the US. One of the instructors 
sent to American was Sister Slava, who is now a US resi- 
dent. Much later, when Dr. Brown knew that I would not 
be returning to my native land after the Olympic Games 
in London in 1948, she offered me a position in the col- 
lege where she served as president. 


SPORTS 

EDITORIAL COMMENT. The Sokol Tyrs system was 
based on physical training that included self-discipline. 
It was a form of physical education that was adapted by 
schools. The system was based on gymnastics, including 
gymnastic competitions at various levels of ability. Inthe 
1920s additional sports were added and are the topic of 
this section. 


Following WWI, European countries displayed an 
intensive interest in all types of sporting activities. The 
principal foundation of all light athletic sports, such as 
track and field, as well as fencing and ball games, were 
included in the Tyr§ system. Thus, there was no need to 
add anything new to these types of competition. 

The Sokol gymnastics program incorporated all phases 
of mental, physical and moral aspects of training so that 
it was a well-balanced program designed for the healthy 
development of the individual. Unlike other specialized 
types of sporting activities, which thrived only on victories 
or records, Sokol’s objective was on a higher plane. 

Sports in Sokol activities was nothing new. On the 
contrary, sports in Bohemia and Moravia had their start 
in Sokol. The first contest in classic boxing occurred in 
1890, while the athletic sports alliance was not started 
until eight years later. Different training objectives 
required different methods of instruction. For exam- 
ple, track and field events were frequently limited by 
space (the gymnastic facility itself) and such limitations 
brought about many innovative modifications. When 
it was impossible to have a long starting run for a vault, 
modifications, which I've now forgotten, were imple- 
mented to compensate for the shortage. Even in my 
childhood in our gymnasium, we were trained in pole 
vaulting by using a pole whose point was placed into a 
box of soft wood to prevent damage to the gymnasium 
floor. We jumped from the balcony onto a canvas held 
by other gymnasts, and we jumped from a bounce ontoa 
steep bridge, which propelled us up to one or two meters 
above the ground. We also performed flowing jumps, 
triple jumps and any other innovation we could think of 
within the space available. 

Before the end of WWI, the exercises performed by 
Sokols generally adhered to the principles of the Tyrs 
system. However, after the War, when the windows 
to the outside world opened and all forms of sporting 
events became known, our Sokol juniors became very 
interested in these sports. That generation of juniors had 
grown up in Sokol and now wanted more sports incor- 
porated into the Sokol program. Against this demand, 
the older generation of Sokol stood firm, for they under- 
stood the Tyr$ system as a training program rather than 
a sporting activity (except for gymnastics competition). 
The debates over the changes were generally champi- 
oned by sides separated by the generation gap. The youth 
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stood firm against the elders, but as they had been our 
teachers, we respected them. On the other side, the older 
generation knew if they did not make some changes, 
they would lose the younger generation and the future 
of Sokol. I will never forget the moment when in one 
meeting a deeply touched Agathon Heller stated, “You 
are now telling us that what we did in our lives was wrong 
and what you want to start now is something new which 
is, perhaps, better.” 

The discussion convinced me to defend the juniors. 
I said to Br. Heller, “No Brother, you do not understand 
us. We respect what you gave to usas the Tyr$ legacy, and 
we are grateful for it. Additionally, we are fully willing to 
save it all; but we would also like to add the new discover- 
ies to the old system as we feel it would be completely in 
harmony with the Sokol program.” 

The leader of the youth activities and a member of the 
board was Karel Heller, who was 15 years older than I, 
but who had the same advantage I had by having teen- 
age juniors at home. This advantage gave us immediate 
access to the youth’s opinion and their rationale for the 
position taken by the Sokol youth. I spent much time 
with Karel Heller discussing how we could integrate the 
two viewpoints and still maintain harmony. Together we 
stood in the center of the conflict at all informal discus- 
sions of the controversy until finally, we thought we were 
ready to present a position to the entire board. 

I attended my first committee meeting of COS, as 
new board member. I was very conscious of my lack of 
knowledge of board procedures, so, naturally, I was as 
quiet as a mouse. It was a meeting of the entire board, 
and it was chaired by President Scheiner using full cer- 
emonial procedures. In attendance were representa- 
tives from all districts who were thoroughly familiar 
with their jobs and with their responsibilities. Everyone 
was deeply engrossed in their task of negotiations when 
suddenly, without a reason or explanation, I arose and 
walked out of the room. Why I did such a thing I have 
no idea, as it was as though I was in a trance. Upon leav- 
ing the room, I turned down the hall and there, through 
an open door to the former editor’s office, I saw Br. Karel 
Heller sitting at a table. I stopped at the door and tried 
to realize what I was doing there. He turned and when 
he saw me, he became as white as chalk and whispered, 

“I was thinking of you.” That seemed to awaken me, and 
I immediately knew that he was not prepared to pres- 
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ent his report, which was the reason he was not in the 
meeting. He explained to me that he was at a point in his 
report where he did not know how to proceed and was 
wondering what I would say about it. He thought that 
he should have Provaznikova here as she discussed this 
point, understood it and would know how to present it. 
This was his thought when he saw me at the door. After 
we discussed the point, he made his presentation, and his 
recommendation was accepted. The solution regarding 
sports and the Tyr$ system had been found and satisfied 
everyone; the idea was to form a section for supplemen- 
tal training for those individuals who were interested in 
activities which could not be performed ona gym floor. 


Swimming 

When it was decided to build Tyr§ House, the women’s 
board of instructors requested that the swimming pool 
be covered so it could be used for instruction during the 
entire year. We also began preparing for its use by includ- 
ing swimming instruction in all the instructor classes. 
Although some of the instructors had received advanced 
training in swimming instruction from our institute 
for the education of physical training professors, we 
did not consider ourselves qualified to teach the subject. 
We, therefore, requested help from a brother instructor, 
Wiedermann, who previously taught swimming in the 
military service. He trained us and our student instruc- 
tor students, a position he held for many years. He was 
an outstanding teacher who prepared our staff to teach 
swimming before the Tyr’ House opened. As soon as 
the swimming instruction began, it was incorporated 
into all the classes, and it did not stop there. Soon we 
also arranged to train the Prague Sokol girls and then 
progressed to training adults and added diving to the 
list of activities we taught. The experience we gained was 
put into practice throughout our districts and through 
improvements in the teaching methods we used in our 
instructor schools. 


Skiing — Sokol Mountain Cottage 

Skis and skiing have been used in our lands as a means 
of transportation between isolated villages for many 
years. Even on our first tour to KrkonoSe (now a national 
park on the Polish border) we would sometimes meet 
women from the mountains dressed in their pleated 
skirts on skis and using only one pole. As a sport, skiing 
started to spread at the beginning of the 20th century. In 


Sokol, we did not hear too much about the sport except 
for the individual groups who traveled to the moun- 
tains in winter. I started to ski when a small group from 
Karlin Sokol challenged me to join them on a skiing 
outing. We travelled to some low hills where they helped 
me attach my skis and instructed me to do as they did. 
These instructions were easy to give but difficult to follow 
as I soon found out after numerous falls, soaked gloves, 
and frozen hands. This initial difficult experience did 
not dissuade me. On the contrary, it gave me the percep- 
tion that skiing sould be taught differently in Sokol. Later, 
when skiing was incorporated into the Sokol program, 
we taught skiing in the same way as we taught other skills, 
i.e., by first educating the instructor staff. The instruc- 
tors were enlightened as to a systematic approach to 
teaching skiing to beginning students and this system 
was later introduced throughout the districts and unit. 
The big difference between our Sokol instruction and 
the ski alliances was that the alliances wanted a finished 
skier who was trained for competition, whereas, we had 
a different goal. Sokol’s objective was the training of the 
whole person, as exemplified in the basic physical train- 
ing program. This is the reason that we were outdone by 
the alliances, which produced many highly talented skiers 
who could compete at a higher skill level than our students. 

To improve my daughter's skill in skiing, I began 
teaching her myself. My husband had no interest in any 
type of sports, so I took Alena on skiing trips where we 
were accompanied by some of our brother and sister 
Sokols. Of course, this arrangement did not satisfy Alena 
because of the lack of friends her age. But this problem 
was solved in a short time. My friend, Anda Ebnerova 
had two sons a little younger than Alena and because 
Anda’s husband had a heart condition and could not 
ski, I adopted the boys, not only for skiing, but also for 
other sports. Karel Heller had almost the same situation 
in his house as he did not have much free time, because 
he was employed full time by Sokol, and his wife, Bela 
had a heart condition and could not ski. So, I also added 
his son and daughter to my little family for sports, which 
had now grown to five children. Bela Heller had also 
been my student in gymnastics. 

Sometimes we took another student with us on our 
ski trips, so I quickly became known because of the 
swarm of children J always had with me. Ifanyone would 
inquire if I was in KrkonoSe, there was always someone 


to say, “I saw a swarm of children on Fox Mountain, so 
Sister Provaznikova must be there too.” Because of the 
size of our group, it was not always easy to find lodg- 
ing, especially before our big holidays. I remember one 
time when we walked into our usual lodging, we were 
told that all rooms were occupied. The owner sent us 
to a Mrs. Kraus, but not to look for her by name, but by 
a sign which read Kraus Butter and Cheese. When we 
arrived, we found that all her rooms were also occupied 
so we went to a second and a third Mrs. Kraus before 
we were finally accommodated. I was soon of the opin- 
ion that all people in KrkonoSe were German and were 
named Kraus. This experience taught me a lesson. In 
KrkonoSe we met with other groups of brothers and sis- 
ters and together we agreed that Sokol should have its 
own cottage. While the cottage could be a small simple 
cabin, it should be adequate for us to stay overnight, and 
the lodging should be affordable. 


Mountain Cottage 

We heard that a cable railway, the first in Bohemia, was 
to be built in Cerny Vrch (Black Hill) near Janské Lazné 
(spa). So, we went to see it. We were fascinated by the 
site. Next to the future end station of the cable railway 
was a large meadow eminently suitable for use as a prac- 
tice field and with a splendid view of one-quarter of the 
entire province of Bohemia. We immediately decided 
we had to have this place for ourselves, but I stopped the 
thought. It was such a beautiful place, but for only for 
a few people, and it would be wasted. But as a place for 
Sokol, it would be ideal. I felt that here we had to build 
something to serve all Sokols and to function as a base 
for instructor schools, for use by our Sokol youths, and 
even a place where needy children could come to enjoy 
and benefit from the environment. I was determined 
that Sokol purchase the area. 

At the next COS board meeting, I sat next to President 
Scheiner and revealed my plan to him. I suggested that a 
cottage should be built by Sokol members for COS, but 
the President had other views. He thought that COS had 
to work for all units and districts equally. Because this 
cottage would serve only Krkono$Se and the Prague dis- 
tricts, the other districts would soon want the same facil- 
ities. COS should not show partiality for any single dis- 
trict. Sadly, I made my way to the Secretary, who said to 
me, “The president is right. Such a cottage would have to 
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be built by Prague’s five districts. So why don't you go to 
them with your proposal?” 

Prague's five districts had undertaken many joint 
projects, so a special association had been created with 
each district taking a turn providing the leaders for the 
organization. This year, the leader was Adolf Némecéek, 
who was not only a skier, but also long-time Sokol who 
had sympathy for my cause. He informed me that he 
could not decide himself, but that he would have to 
obtain the concurrence of all five districts. So, I visited 
the districts and obtained their concurrences for a Sokol 
mountain cottage which would be shared equally by 
all five districts. It was also decided that smaller shares 
could be purchased by individuals which would give 
them priority rights for accommodations based on their 
membership. I thought I had won my cause, but alas, it 
was not that easy. The Prague Association decided there 
should be an administration committee made up of one 
or two representatives from each district. These repre- 
sentatives knew the limits to which they could commit 
their district to the project and any special needs of their 
skiers. Each of the representatives had other functions 
for which they were responsible and none of them were 
willing to undertake the responsibility of coordinating 
the construction of the Sokol Cottage. Finally, it became 
apparent that if the cottage was to be built, I would have 
to be responsible for the project. Thus, I was designated 
secretary for the building of a cottage high in the moun- 
tains and far from Prague with no idea what the obstacles 
would be. 

The obstacles became apparent at our first meeting; 
we needed a place from which we could operate, pro- 
vide transportation to the site and raise money. Almost 
all KrkonoSe was owned by one old aristocratic family. 
Surprisingly we were quickly able to reach an agreement 
with the family. To Sokol, they quickly agreed to release 
the area that I had designated ona map, and when [asked 
the price, the old man answered, “For Sokol, no price.” 
That resolved one problem, but the problem of transpor- 
tation was another matter. The mountain was between 
12 and 14 hundred meters high (about 3,900 feet) and 
contained one narrow access road to our property. Fora 
large portion of the year, because of mud and snow, the 
road was almost undrivable. The budget for transporta- 
tion of building material and furnishings and later for 
maintenance reached high numbers. Finding a means 
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of getting material and people to the construction site 
became a problem. 

Next to the Sokol site, a cable railway and station was 
being built the and to help in its construction, a provi- 
sional cable rail for the transportation of material was 
erected. This facility was being built by the ministry of 
national defense, perhaps, as the first phase in fortify- 
ing the border. Brother Karel Heller introduced me to 
the minister of National Defense, who was a Sokol mem- 
ber, to allow me to request his assistance. The minister 
unhesitatingly gave his consent to allow the troops trans- 
porting material for the end station to also transport the 
material for the Sokol Cottage. While that problem was 
resolved, there remained the problem of money. 

Because the period was just after the end of WWI, 
most of Europe was impoverished and recovery was very 
slow. Fortunately, we had many volunteers to help with 
needed tasks. An official in the office of the Secretary 
of Sokol helped us after his normal working hours by 
writing some much-needed letters and the Sokol press 
gladly published news items in their newspapers to help 
maintain interest in our project. In the end, the money 
was cheerfully donated to the project. Now the biggest 
burden became obtaining timely approvals by official 
authorities and the completion of a suitable road to the 
cottage site. 

On one occasion, I was travelling on the road to 
the site with a district leader who needed to person- 
ally validate something on the site. We traveled by car 
to the beginning of the cable rail site, and I asked him 
if he wanted to travel the remaining way by foot up the 
muddy road or ride the make-shift cable line, which 
was being used to transport material. He looked at the 
cable with a great deal of mistrust because it was not 
intended for the transport of passengers. It consisted of 
a wooden platform on a strong iron hook hanging on a 
rope which travelled above the trees to the end station 
site. The leader did not like the thought of tramping up 
the muddy road, so finally, with a great deal of reluctance, 
he chose to go by cable. When we were high above the 
trees, the cable stopped so we had to sit on our board and 
wait. There was no telephone or other means to commu- 
nicate with the machine shop, and they did not know 
our situation. After a very long period, out of boredom, I 
took a small mirror from my purse to rearrange my hair, 
which had become tangled from the wind. My travelling 


companion immediately became concerned that I might 
fall, exclaimed, “What are you doing? Hold yourself!” 
Naturally, I obeyed, and he continued by suggesting that 
I look down at the pile of crumbled bricks which had had 
fallen from the lift. After that, I maintained my hold on 
the hook. 

In the end, the cottage was built. But I still encoun- 
tered the biggest obstacle to my plans. My view was that 
the cottage should be simple, plain and that fees should 
be affordable for juniors, and serve as a school for Sokol 
students. Brothers who represented powerful factions 
in the districts had other opinions. When they saw the 
potential in our site and building and how much money 
we raised, they started to talk about a mountain lodge for 
Sokol and that was the way it was completed. The lodge 
was opened in 1928 and it accommodated the instructor 
schools and served as a hostel for our juniors, so the orig- 
inal objective for a cottage was achieved. Unfortunately, 
we were not masters of the facility very long, because of 
the Munich agreement that allowed the Sudetenland to 
be annexed to Germany. These events led to the take- 
over of the “Sokol Cottage” by the officers of the Nazi 
SS. In 1945, it was returned to Sokol for a few years, but 
who uses it now in the communist regime is a big ques- 
tion. I do believe that one day it will be returned to Sokol. 
Skiing was made a part of the VIII Slet and progressed in 
importance so that by 1948, it was the mainstay of winter 
sports in Czechoslovakia. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. The end of the Czechoslovak 

Republic was triggered by the events of 1938 and 1939, 
the first of which was the Munich Agreement signed by 

Germany, Italy, Great Britain and France on September 29, 
1938. The agreement allowed Hitler’s Germany to annex 

the Sudetenland, a northern section of Czechoslovakia 

bordering Germany, based on the rationale that many 

Germans lived there. However, Hitler’s plans were more 

ambitious, and six months later, on March 15, 1939, he de- 
clared Bohemiaand Moravia a German Protectorate, and 

Slovakia a separate country. Provaznikova provides many 

details about Sokol members’ activities during the war 
years, especially after Sokol was outlawed in 1941. She 

indicates the role Sokol members played in Jindra, the 

Sokol resistance organization, and her own numerous ex- 
periences during the war years. 


Excursions 
Along with the industrial and technical development 
following WWI, people felt a need to return to nature as 


demonstrated by their increased interest in excursions 
and camping. While it is true that excursions were an 
early part of the Sokol program, later they were used for 
other purposes. For example, on some of the excursions, 
a speaker explained the purpose of Sokol, and this was 
generally followed by an exhibition or drill. Following 
the program, applications for membership in local Sokol 
units were distributed to the crowd. Other excursions 
were made to historic or natural beauty sites, but the 
purpose remained the same. The goal was to promote 
the Sokol movement. In that period of limited informa- 
tion channels, the excursion process was a significant 
help in Sokol development and certainly contributed to 
its rapid growth. In later years and particularly during 
periods of increased danger, excursions were used to 
inform the membership of common goals and member 
responsibilities and duties to Sokol and the country. To 
assist in this effort, the Sokol women’s leadership issued a 
handbook which gave directions on preparing and lead- 
ing excursions. Other portions of the handbook included 
songs, patriotic expressions, sayings, tips on scientific 
facts and guidance on approaching potential members. 


Camping 

When Professor Antonin Svojsik, a member of Sokol, 
decided to organize scouting in Bohemia, he turned to 
the leaders of Sokol with a suggestion that they incor- 
porate scouting within the Sokol Program. As far as I 
remember, his suggestion was not accepted. The main 
concern of Jindra Vani¢ek and the older Sokol brothers 
was that Sokol itself needed much organizational work 
without worrying about incorporating scouting into 
the program. In addition, it was felt that camping was 
its own topic. So, in the end, Professor Svojsik’s sugges- 
tion was rejected. A few years later a few women tried 
to start a Girl Scout program in Sokol. Mrs. Bromislavo 
Herbenova was the initiator and she convinced me to 
attend several of the initial meetings, but I soon also 
arrived at the same conclusion as the men. Currently, the 
war was not yet over. I was still completing my educa- 
tion and I had a small child and my work in Sokol. To 
start something brand new seemed to require too many 
things at one time. 

My priority at that time was to fully understand 
Sokol. Once I was satisfied with this aspect of my knowl- 
edge, I could then think about how scouting could be 
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incorporated into the Sokol Program. It was clear to me 
that to try to connect these two programs was imprac- 
tical. I felt that Sokol did not need scouting, nor did we 
need the working meetings and other hand-made activ- 
ities to which scouting is dedicated. In Sokol we could 
hold the children together through their activities on the 
gym floor. My approach was to select from scouting the 
activities that would be good for Sokol and allow them to 
be integrated into the Sokol program. 

Shortly after the end of WWI, I bought a home-style 
tent from war surplus that the Americans were selling 
in Europe. I didn't know exactly what to do with it, but 
later I was able to interest my daughter and some of her 
friends from Smichov Sokol regarding the possibility 
of camping during vacations in our surrounding areas. 
With this group, I travelled to Svétla Nad Sazavou, a town 
in the Bohemian-Moravian Highlands, where we discov- 
ered a splendid corner of the woods near a river. There the 
others were hunting or fishing, the kingfishers were fly- 
ing about, and even a fox sometimes flitted through the 
area. It appeared to me that it was an ideal camping site 
for the junior Girls. 

Scout founder and Sokol Antonin Svojsik and one of 
my colleagues had advised us how to erect my tent and 
when we did, it was done faultlessly. However, we had no 
sooner erected the tent than it started to rain, and contin- 
ued to do so the entire week we were there. Unfortunately, 
Brother Svojsik had not cautioned us against touching 
the inside of the tent when it rains, so we had water drip- 
ping into the tent which we had to catch with a small cup. 
While this made conditions a little better, it didn't help too 
much as it continued to rain hard without stopping. The 
experience was of some good because it taught us how to 
survive under very difficult field conditions. When the 
week was over, I hurried over to the nearest scout camp 
to learn more about living in the outdoors. At the camp 
I met some of my friends who had attended some of the 
same scout meetings I had and found they were there to 
also learn. We discovered how to live comfortably in the 
outdoors and what things to do and what to avoid. 

Teaching camping became a regular subject in our 
Sokol program. First, we taught instructors in our instruc- 
tor schools so they, in turn, would be able to teach the new 
subject in their districts. The first course was taught in 
1929 on Stfelecky Island on the Vitava River in Prague, 
which was at that time the favorite camping site in 
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Bohemia, and there was room for everyone. Sometimes 
the brothers and sisters from the board of COS would 
visit us to view the training and evaluate the new addi- 
tion to our training program. Our first attempt at teach- 
ing the camping subject taught us that fourteen days was 
not adequate to properly cover the subject. The students 
came to us as complete novices in camping, so we devel- 
oped a two-stage program. In the first year we taught 
two classes who returned the following year to erect our 
campsite and continue their training. Meanwhile, the 
new students would devote their time to learning the 
basic camping skills and living in the camp erected by 
the previous year’s students. The new students then had 
to take down the campsite at the end of their training 
program and ensure that the site had been returned to its 
original condition. 

The remarkable expansion of our camping program 
was due in part to a film produced by Br. Fleischman, 
who made the film for our camp site and training pro- 
gram. The screenplay had been well prepared during a 
period when the sun was shining, so we had light. The 
film was on two reels and Fleischman was satisfied that 
the film was a good representation of our training. 

Once we were visited bya few canoeists from Smichov 
Sokol. Seeing our camping site, they pleaded with us not 
to demolish it but rather let them arrange a camping 
weekend for their Sokol group. They promised that after 
the weekend, they would pack up the equipment and 
leave everything in order at the site. We complied with 
their request, and they paid us for the privilege of using 
the equipment. When we returned to Prague, we learned 
from Br. Fleischman’s employees that one of the two reels 
of film had inadvertently been overexposed and was 
worthless. In the absence of Br. Fleischman, they asked 
me to help reshoot a second reel once again. The request 
was not a simple thing to grant, because the sisters had 
departed for their home districts. In the Smichov unit in 
Prague, I was able to find a few sisters willing to spend a 
pleasant weekend at our campsite, so we could remake 
the second part of the film. While Br. Fleischman did not 
charge us for the film, it proved to be a good advertise- 
ment for our camping program. 

Unfortunately, our campsite on Stielecky Island did 
not last very long, because there was too much other 
activity to ensure the peace and privacy our school 
needed. We found a unique site for a new school in a 


valley. The valley had its beginning deep in the Kfivolat 
region in central Bohemia, which contained some 
romantic ruins. It had plenty of flowers and was iso- 
lated enough that it was seldom visited by tourists. There 
we again built our little village and equipped it with a 
kitchen and a flagpole. Year after year our demands for 
expansion grew and our site was enlarged. 


Water Sports 

In the period between the two world wars, the sports of 
canoeing and rowing became popular. Rowing, because 
it is distinct from all other types of Sokol activities, never 
became popular within the family of Sokol members. 
Canoeing and kayaking, on the other hand, became very 
popular with Sokols because it was very closely related to 
the well-liked activities of traveling and camping. 


FOREIGN CONTACTS 

When Tyr first developed Sokol as a tool for obtaining 
our independence, he realized that because of our small 
size, we would need many allies if we were to be success- 
ful. From the beginning of the movement, the Sokol 
concept spread rapidly to many areas and other nations, 
particularly throughout the Slavic community, which 
included people with similar languages and culture. 
Our Sokol concept also spread to France and to our rela- 
tionships with French gymnasts. The first major trip 
that COS made after WWI was to a meeting in France. 
During the Whitsuntide period in 1921, the French 
gymnasts held a convention in Alsasko, a French histori- 
cal region bordering Germany and Switzerland that was 
returned to France after the war; Sokol participated in 
their convention. 

In France, I was tempted to compete in the gymnas- 
tic competitions, but because of my role as the young- 
est instructor in our group, I decided to forego the indi- 
vidual competition and concentrate my efforts on my 
instructional responsibilities. My decision was also in- 
fluenced by the fact that I was still a member of the Karlin 
Sokol club and after moving to Smichov I had not been 
able to devote the necessary time to learning my rou- 
tines. Besides, I considered myself to be less capable than 
some of our other competitors. For the competitions, I 
was entrusted with leading one of our women’s teams. 
Our women’s group consisted of 24 gymnasts who were 
required to perform in the entire program of competi- 


tion. This group was divided into three teams for perfor- 
mance on the various apparatuses. I was responsible for 
the team that was to perform on the beam and parallel 
bars, and with Indian clubs. 

Upon completion of the congress, our countrymen 
drove us to the Arras battlefield where a troop of the 

“Nazdar” Brigade, a unit from World War I, had been 
positioned. There we finally saw the horrors of war. For 
as far as we could see, there was not a patch of green. The 
land looked as though it had been turned upside down 
and the bowels were left exposed to the light. Even after 
the long period since the end of the war, life had still 
not returned to the land. Elsewhere, they took us to a 
field where bones of men not yet buried could be seen 
between the flowers of overgrown red poppies. No one 
knew how many unknown soldiers still lay there. In the 
cemetery nearby, they told us there were 10,000 white 
crosses placed in neat straight lines. I thought that the 
same number of crosses was the same number of partici- 
pants in our Slet just one year ago. 

During a short trip to Paris, I soon realized my lim- 
itations as a French interpreter. When it came to shop- 
ping, all our sisters quickly learned how to speak without 
using either French or Czech. By illustrating their mes- 
sage through use of hand gestures and body movements, 
they were quickly able to impart their message and 
obtain what they wanted. When it came to paying for 
their purchases, they dumped the contents of their purse 
on the counter and the salesclerk picked out the needed 
money. Our worse problem came when we returned to 
our accommodation in the evening. In France, particu- 
larly in the war-ravaged areas, there was a lack of accom- 
modations, even worse than in our own country, which 
had been spared the wreckage of war. They accommo- 
dated us in barracks which had been built for refugees 
relocated from the war territory. While the barracks 
were clean, when the first gymnast came back from the 
toilet, she complained she did not know how to use the 
facility. Naturally, we all went over to look, and we were 
dumbfounded at what we saw. The facility consisted 
of two footrests and a hole into which water flowed. I 
learned later from Br. Snizek, when we were in exile that 
this type of facility was already an institution in France 
when Caesar first came from Gaul with his soldiers. 
Frenchmen kept them as a historic memory. 

After the public exhibition in the Paris ward of Saint 
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Mande, we began our preparations for the return trip. All 
were well prepared until we reached the German town, 
Kehl on the French border. There we were informed that 
in accordance with a new order in Germany, no through 
trains were authorized on Sundays, only excursion 
and local trains. Kehl is a very small city, and our group 
exceeded a hundred people so at best, accommodations 
would be difficult to find. We had two choices, we could 
either spend the night waiting in the station, or we could 
use the local trains to assist us in reaching our destination. 

Jindra Vanicek, Sokol Director who supported a wom- 
en's role in the Sokol organization, decided on the second 
alternative as he did not relish inactivity. By morning, 
we arrived at Nuremberg after some fourteen changes 
in transportation. It seems we travelled by almost every 
means available. We rode on fast trains, slow trains, sec- 
ond class, third class, and even cattle cars, where we sat on 
benches that were anchored to the car’s walls. No won- 
der, when we reached Nuremberg, we were completely 
exhausted and all we wanted to do was sleep. Fortunately, 
our group leaders were able to obtain some clean, empty 
rooms where we spread out our capes and, using our 
suitcases as pillows, we went to sleep. 

Out of our entire group, there were only two people 
who were relatively fresh, Br. Vanicek and I. During the 
night at stops where there was a little delay, Br. Vanicek 
and I would visit the bathrooms and refresh by splash- 
ing water on ourselves. The first fresh person that we saw 
the following day was Sister Markéta Vachtlova, who 
offered our group a tour of the city. A few joined the 
party, and she led us around Nuremberg in the magic 
moonlight. The moon was exactly above the castles, and 
it looked like a picture post-card. The sight left us with 
a deep emotion. When we returned to the train station, 
I was reproached by a brother, who, during the entire 
trip from Kehl to Nuremberg, had attended to all my 
needs, including making a bed for me from his coat and 
always finding me a place in a corner. When we arrived 
in Nuremberg, he was so tired that he went to sleep. Now, 
upon our return from sightseeing, he was upset because 
we had not taken him with us. Naturally, I felt obliged 
to him and offered to return to the city and show him 
the sights. He agreed to a tour and along with some oth- 
ers we went into Nuremberg a second time. These are my 
last memories of Germany shortly after WWI. 
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Yugoslavia 

Our second excursion in 1921 was a visit to our nearest 
friends, the South Slavs. With them we enjoyed our best 
relationship. During the summer, there were excursions 
to Dalmatia on the Adriatic Sea, which we called our sea 
because we had so many students from that vicinity study- 
ing at Prague University. On our 1921 trip, we traveled 
to Bosna-Osierk. On the day before our state course in 
gymnastics training in Nymburg ended, our best under- 
graduate said to me, “Why is it that after living through 
three wars, I find I am afraid of participating in rope skip- 
ping using the type wherea long circling rope is used” 

Some of the participants from the course registered 
to go on an excursion into Yugoslavia after the course 
ended. Some of the South Slavs also agreed to go on the 
excursion. When it came time for me to say my farewells, 
the foreign students protested. One lady said, “You can- 
not do this to us. I promised to introduce you to my son 
and if I dont, you will ruin my reputation.” I acknowl- 
edged that this was a good reason, and I promised to go, 
but I had no visa to enter the country. Somehow the boys 
smuggled me over the border. How they did, I still don't 
know. In Zagreb, I was introduced to her entire family. 
The mother of the family explained to me what it means 
to a South-Slav husband-partisan and head of the family 
to have to listen to a woman. 

In Yugoslavia, which for centuries had been threat- 
ened by Turkey, there existed patriarchal traditions even 
deeper and stronger than in our own country. Therefore, 
women’s emancipation progressed slowly and encoun- 
tered many obstacles. Sokol stood at the forefront in 
the drive for women’s equality and by far outdistanced 
all other groups in the nation. Additionally, or maybe 
because of it, the warm fraternization of Southern Slavs 
and Czechoslovaks was continuing. 


Denmark 

Upon my return to Prague, I had just enough time to 
change suitcases and I was on my way again. This time to 
Denmark where I had a scholarship to study new direc- 
tions in Swedish physical culture. 

During my trip I passed through Berlin, where I 
was given lodging and then discovered the bed linens 
had not been changed. Because there were only a few 
hours to morning, I spent the time slouching through 
the night in a chair. This first trip to Germany proved 


to be more adventurous than normal. At the train sta- 
tion, a young man came to me and asked if I was on my 
way to Hamburg. When I answered in the affirmative, 
he grabbed my suitcase and ran to a train which was 
standing ina place which was different than I expected. I 
thought he was a porter and naturally I ran after him. He 
jumped into the rail car, found a place for me, placed my 
suitcase in the rack and ran out before I had a chance to 
pay him. After a short time, the conductor announced 
that an international thief had been spotted leaving our 
car and he asked if anyone had seen him or knew if he 
had arrived with anyone. Apparently, he wanted to board 
the international fast train, but he saw someone who rec- 
ognized him, so he ran to escape. I calmly sat down and 
immediately fell asleep. But a fellow passenger shook me 
awake and said, “Do not sleep, someone will steal from 
you.” I winked and slept again, but it was not acalm night. 
In Denmark, I arrived on an island where I spent 
the night, and the following morning, to another island 
where the city of Ollerup is located and has a gymnas- 
tics school. I was welcomed in the school by several 
young Danish girls, who, much to my astonishment, 
did not know that Czechoslovakia existed or where it 
was located. But when I mentioned Prague, they real- 
ized its location. Then, when I explained that their 
Queen Dagmar had been a Czech Princess, I became 
their friend. We still have, in our family, a small golden 
cross which they gave me as a keepsake. The school 
director welcomed me to the course and surprised me 
when he told me that the Swedish Director of Physical 
Education wanted to talk to me. He introduced me to 
him, and I was told that he was anxious to talk to some- 
one from Prague, because last year the Swedish news- 
papers had published some fantastic reports about 
some exercises in Prague which he considered to be 
fables. I asked what was so unbelievable. He replied that 
it concerned the report indicating that on a field there 
were several hundred people performing the same drill 
at the same time. That was not true, I said, it wasn't 
several hundred, it was ten thousand. We were speak- 
ing in German, but we switched to French and finally 
English. This was because he was trying to make sure he 
fully understood what I was saying. Fortunately, I had 
a few photographs with me which depicted the mass 
drills from the Slet. He took the photographs, located a 
magnifying glass, and set about counting the rows both 


horizontally and perpendicularly and came to the ten 
thousand total. From that moment on, I couldn't get rid 
of him as one question followed another. “How could 
we line them up? How did we control them? How did 
we tell them what they were supposed to do? How did 
they learn the exercise. Where did they come from?” 
He did not understand how we could have such clear 
terminology so that even in the small villages they 
could learn from simple descriptions and perform so 
correctly and precisely. He also did not understand 
that each participant and gymnast had to pay their own 
expenses, travel, lodging and food and that every mem- 
ber of Sokol contributed to the building of the field. To 
him, it was totally unbelievable. 

I reminded him of our first conversation in which I 
explained that we were not only a gymnastics union, but 
also an educational union. We use physical training to 
not only educate the human physically, but mentally and 
morally as well. He asked me, “What does a somersault 
have to do with morals” Now I could explain that our 
Slets demonstrated the results of this education. 

After my introduction, I became acquainted with the 
other female participants of the course. One of them was 
an Irish woman who became highly insulted when I con- 
sidered her an English woman and yet, she thought that 
Czechoslovakia was a Balkan state. She had little interest 
in the course and was aloof from her fellow participants. 
As a matter of fact, she was as blasé as our perception of 
an English woman. Once she asked without expression, 

“Somewhere here there is a Sokol. Do you know anything 
about it?” When I told her I was a Sokol, she became very 
enlivened and wanted to know all about it. She wanted to 
know how we handled Sokol and achieved the results she 
had read about in her newspapers. On another occasion, 
when I finished first in a running race, I heard someone 
call out “Nazdar, Sokol. Nazdar!” Naturally I went to 
find out who in the crowd knew about Sokol and I dis- 
covered a lady teacher who had visited the Slet in Prague 
the previous year and had recognized the uniform. She 
was curious about my program in Denmark. When she 
heard that I would still be there for several more days 
and that I had no accommodation she offered me her flat. 

“Here are the keys to my flat,” she said. “I am leaving on 
a longer trip, but someone should be there to take care 
of you and when you decide to leave, put the keys in the 
mailbox. Such was the trust of Sokols shown abroad. 
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Following the end of the course, Nilse Bukha, who 
emphasized motion in gymnastics helped us add this 
concept of the Finnish teacher to our teaching. Her idea 
was to add to the Swedish physical training, something 
from the Dalcroze method which teaches concepts of 
rhythm via movement. Her main point was to add a 
musical accompaniment to every training session. The 
violinist couldn't seem to satisfy her because she wanted 
something lighter and more uplifting. Finally, she tried 
to precentor a melody for him and lo and behold, it was 
one of ours. The name of the song was: “Dolls were walk- 
ing on the road.” Naturally, I was curious where she heard 
the song, and she told me it was in Finland. It seemed that 
when the Russian Czar visited the military garrison at a 
nearby city, the military band, which was mostly Czechs, 
played these songs so she learned their tunes. 

In my class at Minerva, I had a colleague who had a 
writing talent. Although that school prohibited freedom 
of expression, this colleague, who wrote under a pseud- 
onym as early as our third year of high school, published 
a few books. By the fifth year, a newspaper was publish- 
ing articles written by her. In contrast to her ability in 
writing, whenever I was required to write an article, I 
spent a lot of time chewing my pencil and then finally 
producing a half-page article which, in the end, was ade- 
quate to see me through. 

My travels for Sokol ceased to be recreational rest 
periods between sessions of hard work, because when 
the trip was over, others could rest, whereas I had to 
compile a written record of my activities. This feeling 
of heavy commitment bore strongly upon me during 
my trip to Brno on the tenth anniversary of the Sarajevo 
assassination, which disrupted our 1914 Slet. Standing 
behind me at the time was Br. Krejci who pulled on my 
sleeve; and with Br. Havel, who wrote about me in the 
paper, guided us to a car waiting behind the stands. We 
proceeded to the “People’s News” editor's office, which 
was located on Bohemian Street, to an office where the 
editor’s servant had prepared some coffee in an iron pot. 
This coffee was the best | had ever tasted. Br. Krejci, with 
great pride, then showed me their newest acquisition, 
a teleprinter. Never in my life have I felt more honored 
than when I stood before this wonderful instrument of 
technology. Then, the servant brought me coffee, paper 
and pens and I knew my work had just begun, while the 
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others adjourned to the wine cellar for some singing of 
Moravian and Slovak songs. Very slowly, Br. Krejci had 
trained me not only to write a report of my trip expe- 
riences, but also to complete the report right after the 
event. This meant I had to complete the article and place 
it on the first train to Prague. 

In 1928, I led the women’ section our expedition to 
Strasburg, Germany. On this trip, my duties were many- 
fold, as I had to arrange all aspects of the expedition for 
the women. I had something to do all day long, and in 
the evening, we had to leave the Academy before the 
program ended to catch the express train from Paris to 
Prague, which passed through Strasburg at 1:00 a.m. We 
caught a taxicab to the railroad station where we went to 
the coffee shop for coffee, paper and pens, and I began 
writing my report. I continued to write until someone 
announced that the train was approaching. I quickly 
placed my report in an envelope, detoured around the 
attendant who was collecting train tickets and called 
back that I would pay later and cried out for someone to 
take the envelope to the editor’s office. Somehow, there 
was always someone available to take or mail the report 
to its destination. This experience illustrates how well Br. 
Krejci had trained me. 

Br. Krejcis training continued and as communica- 
tions improved, so did my methods of filing my reports. 
I learned to write faster and I’m sure my reports also 
improved. I was also able to enjoy some sightseeing 
and visiting various areas of interest, such as muse- 
ums and even had time to converse with our host gym- 
nasts. I learned from them their instructional methods 
and their opinions, which were certainly different than 
ours. On each trip I learned something new. My hori- 
zons were constantly being widened and my field of work 
was broadened. It’s strange to say, but despite the heavy 
workload, there was always time for everything. Oh well, 
we were young. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. Marie Provaznikova’s travels 
provide several important findings regarding the Sokol 
movement. First, she was always seeking ways to im- 
prove the Sokol’s training program. Second, foreigners 
recognized that the Sokol Tyrs program was unique and 
featured mass calisthenic drills that were beyond the ex- 
pectations of physical fitness leaders in other countries. 
Finally, other groups were interested in the Sokol train- 
ingandits effects onthe mind and soul. 


FROM LETNA TO STRAHOV 

The Slet field at Letna was the site of the third through 
seventh Slets. The first Slet was at Prague's Stielecky 
Ostrov (Island) and the second Slet was on a preserve at 
the Vltava River, sites that could no longer accommo- 
date the numerous participants. Accordingly, COS began 
searching for a site which could support Sokol Slets in 
the foreseeable future. Together with the Department of 
Physical Education, COS sought to locate an area that 
could be used not only for athletic events, but also for 
other activities, e.g., military parades. Working together 
on the problem, they located a useless and ugly plain and 
decided to build the new field, behind Strahovsky Klaster 
(Strahov Monastery) located in the Strahov district of 
Prague. The site contained a clay-stone topsoil, and the 
surface was undulating and covered with an insignificant 
layer of nourishing soil, which provided pasture for goats. 
On the site were some rocks in which were located some 
habitable caves, used as homes for the poorest of the poor. 
I cannot remember exactly how the final agreement was 
worded. I believe the State bought the ground and COS 
committed itself to building the field, stadium, audito- 
rium, and the dressing rooms. The agreement provided 
the use of the facility by us and other organizations. The 
site would require a large volume of earth to be moved if 
we were to havea level field. 

The Ministry of Physical Education, through its 
chairman Br. Augustin O¢enaSek, hired an engineer sur- 
veyor, who was a fugitive from Ukraine, to oversee the 
field leveling operation. The engineer was a very pleas- 
ant, young man, who was obviously a specialist in his 
field. We met often and he showed us how the field would 
be once the grading work was accomplished. As grad- 
ing began, they left several earth pillars to show where 
the original ground level had been. It was surprising how 
deep some of the earth cuts had to be once the field was 
complete; the engineer remained on the job because 
there was always something more to do. 

Sometime during WWII, when COS was inoperative 
and I was again in Prague, I met Br. OcenaSek in Reiser 
Park. He was now an old, white-haired and alarmed gen- 
tleman. He told me he had just learned that the engi- 
neer-surveyor he had hired and kept employed for 
such a long period of time was now fighting for Hitler 
against the Russians. Apparently, he was a volunteer in a 
Ukrainian Army unit, dressed in the Nazi uniform and 


fighting against his former country. Br. Ocenasek was 
very grief-stricken about the situation because the young 
man was now an ally of Hitler. We had many Ukrainians 
who, after the Russian Revolution, had deserted their 
homeland and settled in our country. Our government 
helped them settle here to ease their return to a normal 
life. Many years later, after I was already in the US, I men- 
tioned this event to a Sokol brother, who also knew the 
engineer. He told me that he had met the young man in 
his office in Kyiv, where on his wall was displayed a map 
which showed a proposed Ukrainian Republic, which 
reached westward almost to KoSice, in Eastern Slovakia. 
I also talked to Dr. Aust, who wrote a book titled 
“Troops of General Vlasov in Bohemia” about the engi- 
neer. He told me, “Well, of course, the dwellers east of 
Kosice are already all Ukrainians” and further, he showed 
me howall the political affairs are intertwined. 


THE 1926 VIII SLET 

The VIII Slet in 1926 carried all the signs of work by free 
Sokols in a free land. It was the first Slet performed at 
Strahov Stadium under the leadership of Jindra Vanicek, 
Director of Men, and Milada Mala, Director of Women. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. The huge Strahov Stadium was 

the largest in the world with a field as large as nine foot- 
ball fields and the stadium could accommodate 250,000 

spectators. The growth of Sokol membership, with the 

establishment of Czechoslovakia in 1918, was such that 

Letna Stadium was not adequate for the 1926 Slet. 


The original plans for Strahov Stadium were almost 
completed by the Slet building committee. There were 
already new plans to construct a second smaller stadium 
named Masaryk, with another military training field and 
even a military gym floor. For the Slet instructors, there 
existed modern living quarters reserved during the Slet 
periods, and available kitchens and recreation areas, so 
we would not have to leave the area. 

The movement of the Slet to the Strahov stadium 
brought with it a feeling of permanency that was the 
basis for broad physical and technical development. The 
impression that this training area would be used for years 
to come gave us the courage for a bigger and more dar- 
ing investment. There were much larger spaces provided 
for dressing rooms and for assembly of large groups. 
The new communication system, which substituted 
megaphones instead of the formerly used trumpets to 
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assist instructors in assembling the participants, was an 
improvement almost beyond imagination. 

The VIII Slet lasted from June 21 to July 6, 1926. The 
activities had opened the preceding winter when the 
winter Slet games were held in Jilemnice, a town in a 
mountainous region about 65 miles north of Prague. In 
previous years, such as the first Slet, the small boys from 
Prague’s Schools performed and at the second Slet, the 
juniors from Prague middle schools participated. In the 
1926 Slet, junior boys and girls participated in a separate 
Slet one week before the main Slet for Czechoslovak and 
South Slavic Sokols. In the Junior Slet, there were 13,000 
junior Boys and 14,000 junior Girls. 

Based on our experiences during the 1920 VII Slet, 
we were better prepared in both organization and allo- 
cation of responsibilities for the 1926 VIII Slet. We did 
a better job in allocating dressing rooms and control of 
participants, but there were still some big problems. I 
had the responsibility for arranging all women’s activi- 
ties, not only during the Slet period, but also for all pre- 
Slet functions. For me and my commission, it required 
long hours administering to the needs of the participants, 
securing all important locations, marking field posi- 
tions, assembly areas and marching routes. We had to 
know how many entrants there were, where they would 
be located on the field, where they would enter, and how 
they would leave. The technical work on the field was 
controlled by paid attendants under the guidance of the 
Director of Men, Vaclav Vorel. 

One incident occurred just before the entrance of 
participants from the Prague's schools, while the sisters 
in charge of staking out of the field were taking a break. 
I noticed two Girl Scouts on the field with a brush and a 
bucket doing something. I went to them and asked what 
they were doing. They said they were painting the marks 
with green paint. When I asked who told them to do this, 
they said the sister leader. I asked, “Which marks are you 
painting?”, and they said, “All of them.” Obviously, the 
girls had misunderstood their orders. My heart stopped 
for a moment. I confiscated the bucket and ran to the 
nearest telephone to call for assistance in repairing the 
damage. Fortunately, the damage was not too extensive, 
and we were able to repair it in time. 

A far worse situation occurred on the day the junior 
Girls were to participate. I received a call from the Sokol 
Secretary at 5 a.m., which awoke me from a deep sleep. 
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He told me to wake the instructors and go to the field, 
which was under water. It had rained all night and in the 
center of the field there was now a large puddle cover- 
ing at least a quarter of the field. Unfortunately, the pud- 
dle was in an area where we had as many markers as 
poppy seeds. In the exact center of the field was a cen- 
tral marker. From that guide, the columns flowed to their 
specific locations. Now, everything was covered by a thin 
coating of brown mud, and we could not see any of the 
lines of markers. I was lucky because I had the plan for 
the markers in my head and I knew the exact distance 
in steps between each marker. After studying the situ- 
ation, I calculated where the center marker should be 
and plunged my arm down to my elbow in the water and 
located the center marker. From that point, I was able 
to reset the center section for the junior Girls’ entrance 
and I depended upon the leaders of the other sections to 
handle the remaining requirement. I was not sure that 
everything would turn out well and the rehearsal time 
was very close. I still had some flags in my arm, so with 
them I ran to the instructor’s bridge to control the right 
entrance for junior Girls. On the steps to the bridge, 
I met Jan Masaryk (the president’s son), beautifully 
dressed in a white suit, who did not miss a single perfor- 
mance, even a rehearsal. He wanted to experience the joy 
of every moment and in his enthusiasm, hugged me and 
pressed his white suit against the wet flags. When later, 
after all the tension ceased and I had a chance to look at 
my blouse I discovered it was multi-colored instead of 
the original white. I could then imagine how the minis- 
ter must have looked when he entered the governmental 
box after meeting me. 

The flood was not our worst experience. That honor 
occurred on the day the small boys and girls were to 
perform. The boys were already on the field perform- 
ing, when I went to see if the girls were in formation 
and ready to enter the field. Everything looked good 
and the girls were ready to go. The main entrance to the 
field contained three gates, which were located directly 
below the celebrity area. The center gate was called the 


“gate of experts” and was used by the participants to enter 


the field. The two side gates were used when the groups 
departed the arena. When the boys were finished, the 
excited audience burst into stormy applause, and the 
satisfied boys responded by swinging their caps. They 
retained their ranks until they reached the exit gates and 


then, with the tension gone, they exuded boundless joy 
from a job well done, and galloped toward their dressing 
rooms. However, they ran into the girl’s formation and 
did not pause or detour around them. The girls jumped 
aside and because there was no way to avoid the follow- 
ing formations of boys, the total girl’s formation was 
soon in shambles. I telephoned the instructor's bridge to 
ask for more time by admitting a small group of guests. 
In the end, they had to admit two groups before we were 
able to realign the girls into their proper formation. 

The flood and the disruption of the girls’ formations 
are side issues which the public never sees. They only see 
a solitary figure standing on the instructor's bridge wav- 
ing some flags. They don’t know the hard work and long 
hours of effort and the high state of tension that affects 
all the helpers. To put on a Slet of this type, thousands 
of individuals are needed. These include the instructors, 
the field markers, the kitchen personnel, the administra- 
tors, ushers, ticket takers, and many others. The helpers 
are the people who are never recognized by the public or 
press, but without them, it would be impossible to con- 
duct such an undertaking. 

On one of the Slet days I met the Masaryk family 
right after their arrival from the presidential home in 
Lany, but without the president. Alice, his wife, told me 
that when they departed, they left a sad president who 
reproached them because he was not going. He asked 
them, “are you leaving me at home?” This situation upset 
me, as I could not understand how a president, and such 
as Tomas G. Masaryk, could be treated in such a manner. 
limmediately protested and proposed that we telephone 
Lany and invite him to attend. I was quickly informed 
that the president is not a free man, but that he is a polit- 
ical person with whom visits must be negotiated as with 
a pawn or other piece on a chessboard. The president's 
presence at the Slet was a political decision based on an 
equal distribution to all political parties at all gymnas- 
tic activities. Because Sokol is a national organization, it 
cannot show bias to any religious group or political party 
or to any one individual. After such an explanation, I 
reluctantly accepted the decision. 

The 1926 VIII Slet coincided with the 510th anniver- 
sary of the death of Hus, the religious reformer. 

Because the 500th anniversary in 1915 could not be 
celebrated due to a ban by the Austrian Government we 
were required to limit our celebration to a quiet flower 


demonstration, thus the COS board decided to honor 
Hus 10 years later at the Slet. 

The Slet procession on the 6th of July was performed 
in memory of Jan Hus. It ended in Oldtown Square, 
where Sokol President Joseph Steiner festively presented 
the Sokols to President Masaryk in memory of Jan Hus, 
the great national hero. He declared that we would always 
honor the memory of Jan Hus and hold him before us as 
our idol against all enemies. Participants in this Slet came 
from all elements of the union of Slavic Sokols, except 
for the Polish contingent. They had prepared approxi- 
mately 1,000 men to participate in the calisthenics drill, 
but because of pressure brought by the church, which 
objected to the Hus memorial celebration, they were 
forced to withdraw. Overall, the Slet was a huge success 
with 30,000 men and 25,000 women participating. The 
Slet closed with a scene titled “Where is my Home?” 

The day before the junior Girls were to perform their 
number, it rained constantly with no relief in sight. This 
was also the first time the instructors were lodged in 
rooms at the site, which facilitated the coordination of 
Slet activities. Because the weather was so bad and noth- 
ing could be done on the field, most of the instructors 
went to Tyr’ House where I met Br. Karel Heller, who 
was first deputy director of COS and editor of the Sokol 
Gazette. He invited me into his office for a chat, and it 
soon became obvious he wanted to talk about our con- 
tingency plans for the junior girls. He asked me what we 
were going to do if the weather did not change. Then he 
asked how we would handle the situation if the weather 
changed at the last minute. In the discussion, he made 
me aware that as with all large enterprises, we must have 
plans to deal with all possibilities and be prepared to 
implement them at the proper time. Our predecessors 
had cautioned us that we must be prepared to handle any 
emergency no matter how unpleasant it was. 

On the day prior to the Slet procession, President 
Masaryk welcomed representatives of all Sokol districts to 
the Castle where they exchanged salutations and presents. 

On 14 August 1925, the Federation of Slavic Sokols 
was established in Warsaw. Adam Zamoyski, the pres- 
ident of the Polish Sokols, presided over the meeting, 
which included the elected representatives of COS, the 
Federation of South Slavic Sokols, the Federation of 
Polish Sokols and the Federation of Russian Sokol units 
located overseas. 
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Junior boys performing calisthenic drill inthe1926 VIII Slet, the firstin the new Strahov Stadium. 


CHAPTER 6 


FROM THE VIII TO THE IX SLET, 1926-1932 


SYLLABUS AND APTITUDE TEST 

The acceptance of women into Sokol as full members 
with their own leadership in all physical activities 
enabled them to put into practice their organizational 
and teaching abilities. They were able to put their own 
ideas into their body movements that they introduced 
into women’ drills. These innovations were encouraged 
by Tyré and he, in turn, reinforced these efforts by creat- 
ing the Gymnastic Society of Ladies and Girls in Prague, 
and sponsoring the personal education of its training 
staff. Sister Kleména HanuSova proved herself as its most 
successful scholar with her pioneer publications in the 
field of women’s and children’s gymnastics. 

In the Nineteenth century, women had already made 
great strides in seeking admission to what was then an 
all-male Sokol. They constantly tried to introduce lev- 
els of difficulty in gymnastics adapted to the differences 
of age and sex. Markéta Vachtlova, in the manuscript 
for her book entitled, From the Beginnings of Women’s 
Physical Training in Sokol, writes that by 1902, the wom- 
ens commission was resolved to work out designs for 
womens and children’s gymnastics. 

The necessity for designing programs that are suitable 
for individual levels of skill, sex and age groups became 
of prime importance when women’s competition became 
commonplace throughout the Czechoslovak Republic. 
Sokol at that time divided men’s competition into three 
levels, low, medium and high. But there was not uniform 
measurement of accomplishment or a standard method 
of classifying female competitors into individual com- 
peting grades. The same three divisions of skill levels 
for women were demanded by the districts; but while 
the men knew how to divide the levels of difficulty for 
men, no one knew how to separate the levels for women. 


It was very clear to the men which skill belonged to 
which grade, but for women, we could not find the cor- 
rect degree as to how to rank the difficulties of the levels 
of efficiency. TyrS himself proposed the idea of difficulty 
levels for gymnastic routines by establishing the three 
levels, or grades, for competition. From him the gradu- 
ates of instructor schools learned how to classify the var- 
ious exercises. After their four-to-six-week instructor 
staff schools, the graduates were very capable of hand- 
ling large groups of gymnasts and contributing to the 
development of new methods and standards for all par- 
ticipants. After Tyr’ death, most knowledge was passed 
on to the next generation orally. 

Once the draft plan for ranking levels of proficiency 
was approved, it gave rise to what we called competitions 
of efficiency. These competitions were programmed for 
all age levels for all women beginning with the start of 
the school year and continuing throughout the entire 
year. All gymnasts were required to participate in these 
competitions. The results were announced in terms of 
points awarded so that the gymnasts could be divided 
within levels into teams. TyrS published an article deal- 
ing with the distribution of skill levels in an article enti- 
tled “About Sokol Training System.” 

The instructors of women not only understood the 
reasoning behind the division of skill levels, but they 
also extended it to apply to all age groups and devel- 
oped the means to apply it to all training sessions. The 
first time a gymnastic competition based on the divi- 
sion of skills concept was used occurred in 1931. But this 
was not enough for me. In all Sokol competitions there- 
after, we insisted that as a part of the compulsory rou- 
tine requirements, the divisions by skill levels would be 
made public at least six months prior to competition. 
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This allowed competitors to practice both their compul- 
sory and optional exercises for six months prior to being 
judged on them. I searched for Tyr8’ concept for a versa- 
tile development of a harmonious personality. I contin- 
ued to long for competitions that would determine the 
all-around symmetrical development of all basic physi- 
cal abilities, strengths, skills and speed. 

We had been successful in developing some basic 
forms of apparatus movements which we could classify 
into five grades of efficiency. Why couldn't we use this 
same distribution in competitions by demanding that 
the competitors be required to perform these exercises 
on demand without notifying them ahead of time? We 
could announce the compulsory arrangements on the 
field at the time of competitions and allow time for the 
competitors to rehearse the movements once or twice 
before they were judged on the combinations. Of course, 
this mandated a need to keep the combination of move- 
ments short or even to develop two short combinations 
for judging. Naturally, this concept ran into a lot of resis- 
tance, but all had to acknowledge that while such compe- 
titions were more indicative of an individual's abilities, it 
did create an added burden on the staff. Now a new prob- 
lem reared its head. Was there enough standardization 
among the instructors to make such a concept work? The 
tension over the concept continued to rise as the final 
meeting of district instructors before the Slet in 1932 
neared, when a final decision would be made. 

At that time, Br. Havel, an old friend of women 
instructors, approached me. In the struggle to have 
women accepted into Sokol, he had originally stood 
against their entry because he had wanted to preserve 
the Sokol aim of a national army. After the decision to 
admit women was made, he tried to educate us in the 
Tyr$ spirit. With a smile on his face he said, “You know I 
have never interjected myself into your matters, but this 
time I must have my say if we are to have a successful Slet 
based on the Tyrs memory. If you insist on implement- 
ing your proposal on the new arrangement for women’s 
competitions, you will have no competition. We have 
already had some experience along these same lines, and 
I might point out it was a bitter experience. The same 
idea as you have proposed was tried by Br. Jindra Vanicek 
before the IV Slet.” His proposal had been accepted but 
in the spring meeting before the Slet, the district instruc- 
tors unanimously announced they had no competitors. 
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The men and boys did not know what pieces they should 
practice when preparing for the meet, and because they 
did not want to risk failure or embarrassment, they did 
not register for the competition. To save the competi- 
tions, we quickly developed some compulsory skills. 
Havel added that we would run into the same situation 
because women would react exactly as the men did and 
no one would compete. 

This information was very unexpected and upsetting, 
but I was still not willing to accept surrender. The prior 
experience had occurred over twenty-five years ago and 
there were very few men and certainly no women who 
would still remember the situation. It illustrated that my 
idea was not entirely unwise as Jindra Vanicek had tried 
the same concept and that thought reinforced my resolu- 
tion to proceed with the new concept. The Havel discus- 
sions showed mea way to solve the problem by giving the 
competitors a guide on how to prepare themselves for 
the meet. I went to the usual advisor of those who were 
having difficulty, Br. Pelikan. As usual he went directly to 
the heart of the problem. “Can you write such a guide in 
one week?” I responded that if 1 worked day and night, I 
could if he left it to me. The decisive meeting of district 
instructors would be in fourteen days, so everything had 
to be complete, including printing, by that time. 

On the second day following this discussion, Br. 
Pelikan called my secretary and told her that I would not 
be available to anyone for the next week and if there was 
any action necessary, it would be handled by the Assistant 
Director of Women or by Br. Pelikan himself. Then he 
took me to a small room prepared with a typewriter and 
paper and locked me in the room for my seclusion and 
safety. At noon and then once again at 6 p.m. for dinner, 
he came for me, and after we ate, we returned and worked 
until 11 p.m. We went through this same routine each 
day until Saturday evening when I took the almost com- 
pleted manuscript home to finish the work. On Monday 
morning at 6:30 a.m. I contacted an apprentice from the 
Gregr printing house who came for the manuscript and 
the start of the printing process. Two hours later, I went 
to the printing house where they had a series of gallies 
ready for my first proof reading. As I corrected them, 
they were taken to a second editorial assistant for cor- 
rections. It was then returned to me for a second proof 
reading. On Saturday I found a small booklet entitled 
Preparations for Junior Girls and Women Competitors on 


my desk. This booklet was issued to each district instruc- 
tor who, after examining it, agreed to proceed with the 
competitions using the new concept. 

As Iremember the situation, there were no discussions 
at the meeting. The ten thousand booklets were quickly 
sold out and within a month, a second printing of the 
booklet was authorized. Following this, the booklet was 
translated into the languages of those nations who would 
be competing in the Slet. The Golden Gregr Printing 
House had a long-time connection with Sokol. Its origi- 
nal proprietor, Dr. Julius Gregr, was an 1862 member of 
the first Board of Prague Sokol and I believe that all the 
current employees of the Plant were Sokols. The booklet 
project had been successfully completed because of the 
dedicated support of all concerned. From the Secretary 
of COS to the printing house apprentice, all had contrib- 
uted their time and skill to the project, and I cannot for- 
get for a moment the personal support and sincere criti- 
cism of my dear Sokol friend, Br. Havel. 

The new method of competition was soon accepted 
and favored for its diversity and versatility of preparation. 
The five categories of competitions (three for women and 
two for Junior girls), included basic elements on all the 
main apparatuses with variations and modifications 
regarding grips and approaches. Out of these examples 
were chosen the compulsory arrangements for the com- 
petitions so those who trained on all examples within 
their category were certain to be well prepared. 

At the same time, some needed changes were made 
to the rules governing competition. The most important 
change limited gymnasts to compete only in the category 
in which they had been classified through earlier exam- 
inations or competitions. Thus, this rule prevented some 
competitors from stepping down to a lower category 
of skill and eliminating the disgust by beginners when 
more prominent athletes competed in categories below 
their level of skills. 

The new method of competitions received support 
when we began our preparations for the Olympic Games. 
After the second world war and, of course, after the inter- 
ruption of COS activities in 1941 and following the res- 
toration of activities in 1945, our goal was to prepare our 
gymnasts for the 1948 Olympic Games in London. 

In December 1945, it was decided that Sokol would 
participate in the 1948 Olympics to be held in London 
even though COS had not been fully restored. There was 


still no follow-up on district appointments and the old 
registration of competitors was no longer valid. It was 
enough that we undertook the task of writing the effi- 
ciency examinations. Within a few weeks, we sent exam- 
inations for fourth and fifth level gymnasts to the district 
training centers. Within two years, the centers, despite 
incredibly difficult circumstances, produced a team of 
women gymnasts which won the gold medal in London. 

In America, the Sokol community had not intro- 
duced this progressive method of competition because 
the training of women was entirely in the hands of the 
men. The American concept was that women’s compet- 
itive methods had to agree with the same method used 
with the men. When the Czech Sokols in Exile were orga- 
nized, they were scattered into small groups through- 
out the world and their development to a large degree 
depended on cooperation of their American counter- 
parts. At that time, this support mainly was limited to 
mutual participation in Slets and exhibitions. Therefore, 
even the competition rules for the Sokols in exile had to 
be adjusted to agree with the rules of the American com- 
munities. It, therefore, remains that advances in Sokol 
methods and ideals must not be forgotten. While the 
Tyr ideal for an all-around Sokol is not Utopia, it is a 
goal which is reachable and must be pursued if we are to 
fulfill Tyrs’ dream. We hope that the free future of Sokol 
in a free country will incorporate all that is valuable into 
the Tyr$ system. 


IX SLET AND TYRS CELEBRATIONS 
The biggest task of the COS board that was selected in 
1931 was the important task of celebrating the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of Sokol’s founder, Miroslav 
Tyrs, born on September 15, 1832, in conjunction with 
the 1932 Slet. This celebration was not limited to only a 
recall or memory of his birth. It was to be an appropri- 
ate explanation to all Sokol descendants of the great- 
ness and depth of his legacy and the direction in which 
his work had progressed. Early preparations for the cele- 
bration started three and one-half years earlier, when a 
three-member commission was elected. Its members 
were: Jandasek, Pechlat and Zeman, all Tyrs pupils. They 
were commissioned to review all Tyr’ written works. 
President Tomas G. Masaryk also contributed to the 
preparations for the event by naming the 28th Army 
Regiment as the Prague regimen of TyrS and Fiigner. 
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COS donated a ribbon to the regimental flag inscribed 
with the Tyrs motto: “To succeed or to fall” 

The Tyr§ memorial in 1930 imposed a task on all dis- 
tricts to elect sub-committees to coordinate local Tyr 
celebrations by local units and to elect reporters to sub- 
mit articles to local newspapers. Through this action all 
Sokols were included in the celebrations which were to 
be both formal displays and events of lasting value to 
continue the Tyr8 legacy. 

Thus, for three and one-half years, all efforts were 
made to acquaint the entire nation, and friendly foreign 
nations, with Tyr’ legacy. A committee worked on the 
compilation and publication of all Tyr’ writings. This 
momentous task was completed on time for the 100th 
anniversary. Especially meaningful articles were trans- 
lated into eight languages and published throughout our 
friendly nations. The individual units were charged with 
the task of assembling the works by Tyrs and through a 
system of seminars and meetings to acquaint their mem- 
bership with the Tyrs legacy. It was an endeavor of love 
for great man which was culminated by the unveiling 
of statues of memorial plaques and the naming of streets 
after the founder of Sokol. COS initiated prizes to award 
authors of especially outstanding articles concerning the 
anniversary. Of special interest regarding the Tyrs articles 
was the emphasis on the educational aspects of the Sokol 
mission with its thrust directed toward the Sokol youth. 

The culmination of the celebration was the IX Slet. In 
its final scene, the audience was introduced to ancient 
Greece with its regard for gymnastics and the direct rela- 
tionship to the modern Sokol ideals which are based on 
Grecian concepts. 

The 1932 IX Slet, which should have been a joy- 
ous occasion, did not have an auspicious preparation 
period. All Europe was passing through an economic cri- 
sis which started in America and spread worldwide. The 
aftereffects of large-scale unemployment had a serious 
impact on national life and generated many fears for the 
Slet’s success. Many individuals varied in their fears and 
warnings concerning the possible economic disaster we 
would face if we proceeded with the Slet preparations. Of 
course, there were many anxieties concerning the conse- 
quences on Sokol if we had a Slet failure. 

The COS board had to devote a lot of their efforts 
toward the unemployment problem which was affecting 
many of our members. Many programs were initiated 
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with the main objective of earning money which could 
be distributed to the needy. Contributors to fund drives 
were given glass heart-shaped pendants which were 
proudly worn around the neck on a chain or attached to 
a bracelet. The development and production of the pen- 
dants provided meaningful employment for many of the 
unemployed. The unemployment situation left many 
members without an adequate income to obtain even the 
very least essentials for a bare existence. COS, in a move 
to provide more employment, ordered large quantities of 
glass items, such as glass night lights and even wooden 
boxes for use as home banks. All the proceeds were then 
directed to benefit programs for the unemployed. 

The Sokol units throughout the country took up 
the challenge and under the direction of their educa- 
tors developed ways to make money. In one Slovak unit, 
women developed an embroidery business when all 
other sources of income were eliminated. This business 
nourished an entire village until the worst of the crisis 
had passed. 

Once again, the Sokol courage and sincerity had won. 
The Slet did not suffer from the unemployment problem. 
On the contrary, it considerably contributed to resolv- 
ing the problem by providing work for many thousands 
of people at a time when it was most needed. But new 
fears reared their heads when it was learned that start- 
ing in 1929 the units began reporting a decrease in the 
numbers of junior boys attending classes. From the very 
beginning, Sokol did not strive to increase its mem- 
bership by attracting mature individuals to join its 
ranks. Rather, membership drives were always directed 
toward attracting the youth of the nation. This was why 
it became so disconcerting when news of the decreases 
became known and why immediate action was taken to 
learn the cause. 

There were some individuals who supported the 
theory that Sokol had outlived its usefulness and that 
juniors did not like apparatus work, physical training or 
excessive discipline. The COS board of instructors took 
into consideration all these viewpoints and decided to 
go directly to the juniors to find answers to the problem. 
A survey form was developed which contained questions 
dealing with youth's likes and dislikes regarding Sokol, 
and what they would like to see changed. The answers 
were surprising. There were no objections to the appa- 
ratus work, the physical training or even the discipline. 


In fact, the youth wanted more apparatus and more dis- 
cipline. Because some people in the Sokol hierarchy 
believed that some of the decrease in the junior ranks 
was because of the influence of companion programs 
such as scouting and sports, an examination was made 
of these activities. It was discovered that these programs 
were experiencing the same decrease in their Sokol 
attendance, a decline that was the consequence of a lower 
birth rate during the war years from 1915 to 1918. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. It needs to be recalled that a 

major impetus for the Sokol movement was the need of 
a Czech nation. But by the early1930s Czechoslovakia was 

already in its second decade of nationhood. This fact un- 
derscores that a major purpose of the Sokol movement 

had been achieved. Therefore, the success of the move- 
ment was now dependent upon the goals of brotherhood, 
physical fitness and national unity. That Sokol not only 

survived, but thrived, is a testimony to the Sokol move- 
ment’s many values that the brothers and sisters contin- 
ued to appreciate. 


After these bigger fears were put to rest, the instructors 
turned their attention to Slet preparation whose goal was 
to prove the success of Sokol ideals even after 70 years 
since their founding. We tried to develop a Slet which 
revealed Sokol’s deep meaning, its development and 
its sphere of influence on all components of the nation. 
We initiated a study of physical education in general, 
and education of youth to develop procedures which 
would reflect any required advances in the art. We tried 
to incorporate into Sokol activities all age groups, types 
of employment and lifestyles. To me personally, it was 
regretful that we were not allowed to include in our Slets 
any children younger than nine years of age. I sincerely 
felt that public displays of children under nine would 
bring to Sokol a life-long dedication and commitment 
otherwise unobtainable. 

Because I wanted to include these younger chil- 
dren in the Slet, I took my problem to the COS secretary, 
Br. Pelikan, who was known for his support for all new 
ideas and concepts. Together we travelled to the Prague 
Sokol to observe the small girls at their training session. 
The objective of the training of young girls is to make 
the most of unusual approaches to exercising. Such 
approaches were intended to maintain the children’s 
interest and provide an outlet for their imaginations. We 
did not believe in having them memorize instructive 


motions but rather we wanted them to express them- 
selves through dramatic expression and imitation. 

Out of this approach originated a gymnastic compo- 
sition entitled “A Fairy Tale of Tyrs? 
focused on a young Tyrs and told how he lived through 
his childhood in his village; how he mingled with the 


village youth; how he got to know nature; how the vil- 


The composition 


lage youth amused themselves, and what they observed. 
Soon we dropped all prescribed motions and gave the 

children complete freedom to express themselves as the 

story unfolded. The musical composer, Jaroslav Kricka, 
wrote the musical score which was based on our national 

songs. For the children it was easy for them to remember, 
and it allowed each of them to make their own statement. 
This composition and instructional approach completely 
changed our method of teaching young girls and was 

only the first of many similar compositions where imi- 
tating rather than memorizing was used as the instruc- 
tional technique. 

The separation of motion compositions by age 
and sex groups proved to be successful in the instruc- 
tion of adolescents. In a composition created by Hana 
Burgerova, the junior girls used tender smooth move- 
ments using small wreaths, whereas the junior boys had 
in the OcenaSek composition militant, struggling move- 
ments using iron poles. Ocenasek, who devoted himself 
to the development of drills for junior Boys, proposed 
they be clothed in a one-piece training sack which was 
an excellent contrast to their beautiful sun-tanned bod- 
ies. When we looked at them from the commanding 
bridge, I realized that this was the same group that had 
given us so many fears. These were the children who had 
been born in the war years and who at a tender age had 
been exposed to undernourishment and other depriva- 
tions and yet, despite that, the Sokol physical training 
had formed them into such beautiful youths. 

The junior girls performed compositions on the high 
beam and the women performed a drill with Indian 
clubs. In the overall Slet program, all levels of age were 
represented, as well as a wealth and a variety of activi- 
ties included in the Tyr$ system. In all, there were over 
fifty various levels of competitions, some common types 
and some very special in which 800 junior girls and 
more than 1,500 women competed. I don’t remember 
the number of men who competed, but I do know it was 
much higher than the number of women. 
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The 1932 Slet included the already standardized skill 
levels of competitions as well as a firm delineation in eff- 
ciency levels for the women and junior girls. Along with 
this standardization, there was a delineated a logical way 
gymnasts could advance to higher skill levels as their 
abilities increased. The divisions by skill and efficiency 
levels met with wholehearted approval by all competi- 
tors and by all units represented. 

This Slet was the first one that I directed. In the pre- 
vious two Slets, I oversaw entrances by all Sokol com- 
ponents, which was not only hard work and completely 
exhausting, but I was out of the audience's sight. Any dif- 
ficulty we had then needed to be corrected before the 
groups came into the sight of the audience. When some- 
thing had to be corrected, I had only to look at the com- 
mand bridge and one look from them was of more impact 
than if the leader was present on the ground before me. 

At this Slet, the entrances of the small and junior boys 
went smoothly as did those performed by the women. 
But when the mainstream of women passed under the 
command bridge and began to divide into separate 
streams for movement toward their markers, I could see 
from that the stream had divided incorrectly as there 
were more files in one stream than in the other. The lead- 
ers on the ground did not have the advantage of my view, 
so they didn’t know what was happening. If I allowed 
the streams to continue when the time came to separate 
streams to their markers, the results would have been 
a disaster. I immediately stopped the music and gave 
instructions to the leaders on the ground by telephone 
as to how they could correct the mistake. The correc- 
tion occurred smoothly and quickly and once again the 
music began. Although the mistake had been corrected, 
there remained tension in the leaders for never had such 
a mistake happened in a Slet. After the drill was finished 
and I was returning to the command bridge, I had to pass 
by the Presidential Box. President Masaryk called me to 
him and asked what had happened and how could sucha 
thing happen. I did not know myself. The president hast- 
ily complimented me because I was able to quickly cor- 
rect the mistake. 

After the women’s exercises were finished, my 
duties on the bridge ended so I walked down to the box 
reserved for the COS board to watch the demonstration 
by the Sokol cavalry. There I met with the ministerial 
chairman, Svehla, and till the end of the program, I con- 
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versed with him. When President Masaryk stood up in 
the next box to depart, the members of the board moved 
to the rail to say our farewells. He noticed us and came to 
the rail. There he shook hands with Svehla and stroked 
my face. He said to Svehla, “I like her; she is good.” On 
the following day the president hosted a special recep- 
tion in the Kings Garden where he received all members 
of the board. After all introductions had been made, T.G. 
Masaryk expressed the wish that I should sit next to him. 
To the board he then said, “I like her; she is good.” This, 
of course, was the same as he said on the previous day. I 
knew that if Masaryk said something, it had its purpose, 
and he had a good reason for his statement. I did not 
allow this special recognition to go to my head because I 
knew I was at the beginning of my new Sokol leadership 
and because of his kind heart and understanding of peo- 
ple, he didn’t want any adverse criticism directed at me. 
I can think of no other reason for his special attention, 
except he did not want the mistake in the Slet to break 
me or ruin my self-confidence. Such was Masaryk. 

For a long time, I tried to figure out how such a mis- 
take in the Slet entrance could have occurred. I was sure 
the error occurred at the very beginning of the stream 
entry. The technique that is used to make a turn with a 
wide stream of marchers is to have the innermost gym- 
nast pivot in place and the outermost personnel increase 
their step in order to swing the stream in an orderly fash- 
ion. What apparently had happened is that the lines had 
shifted over two columns so that when the time came to 
divide from 16 instead of two streams of eight abreast. 
Experience teaches us that some good emerges from 
every mistake. Until this Slet, the method of controlling 
entrances for calisthenics had been the same, but now, as 
the numbers of gymnasts increased, it became apparent 
we had to simplify the entrances because the lines had 
become too lengthy and complex. 


CHANGING OF THE GUARD 

The death of Karel Vanicek, on June 24th, was on the 
eve of the 1926 Slet. He is remembered as one of the 
early students of Tyr, who served as Sokol’s publi- 
cist and founder of the Sokol Museum. Little did the 
founder realize that the work of his followers, like Karel 
Vanicek, would bring such glorious results as libera- 
tion from Austrian bondage and creation of our inde- 
pendent Czechoslovakia. In the autumn meeting of the 


COS board in 1930, two leaders of Sokol, President Josef 
Scheiner and Director of Men, Jindra Vani¢ek resigned 
because of poor health. Both, however, agreed to continue 
in their jobs, at the urgent request of the board, until the 
completion of their term and after regular elections were 
held in the spring of 1931. 

By the time the spring elections arrived, a third of 
the board had to be replaced because of health problems. 
In addition to Vani¢ek and Scheiner, replacements for 
Director of Women, Milada Mala, and Vice President 
Karel Heller, who was also the editor of the Sokol Vésnik 
(Gazette), were needed. Sister Mala, who grew up with 
Sokol, had been sick for some time. She told me on two 
previous occasions that she was going to resign and 
would recommend that I be elected in her place. When 
I told her I would refuse to be a candidate for the office, 
she changed her mind twice and continued in the posi- 
tion. But, now with her health rapidly deteriorating and 
with my years of experience, I no longer felt there was any 
reason for me to refuse the position. At the spring meet- 
ing, the following individuals were elected: President, Dr. 
Stanislav Bekovsky; Men’s Director, Agathon Heller; and 
Women's Director, Marie Provaznikova. 

Milada Mala had contributed 21 years of senior lead- 
ership to the Sokol program. In the IV Slet she partic- 
ipated as a small girl and in the V Slet in 1907, she was 
in the small group of women that were in leadership 
roles. During the last 11 years of her service, she was 
the Director of Women, in a role at a time which was 
not clearly defined; thus, each new problem became a 
learning experience. Among her assistant instructors, 
there were very few individuals who had my experience 
handling large groups of gymnasts. Most assistants had 
received their experience at the unit level or at best at the 
district level. To further complicate her period of ser- 
vice, the Moravian district instructors only reluctantly 
accepted her leadership and were inclined to conduct 
their own district meetings and consider themselves 
as a separate entity. The Moravian sisters had refused 
to acknowledge their own district instructor Sister 
Sourkova’s merit or honor her to receive a medal for her 
efforts, which were considerable. 

In 1932 the COS board of instructors resolved that 
I should represent them at a meeting of the Moravian 
district women instructors. I asked for guidance and 
instruction regarding what I should support as COS 


views and what would be my own views. Because there 
were some stories that the Moravian district instruc- 
tor, Sister Taborska, was going to oppose Sister Mala as 
a candidate for the senior women’s director position, I 
asked her directly if the stories were true. She denied the 
story because she had heard that I was a candidate for 
the position. I said to her that if that was the truth, then 
I would accept the candidacy opposing Milada Mala. In 
the end, I travelled to Moravia and was able to resolve all 
outstanding problems and soothe feelings so that future 
dealings were fully cooperative and pleasant. 

The men’s board of instructors experienced very 
complicated situations. Jindra Vanicek did not want to 
continue as the Director of Men and told all members of 
the board as early as the 1920 Slet that he wanted to retire. 
The board had convinced him that it was too early to 
retire and besides, there was no one adequately trained 
to replace him. Vanicek disagreed with that conclusion 
and suggested that possibly Miroslav Klinger would be 
a suitable replacement. After being convinced that Sokol 
needed him, Jindra remained until after the VII Sokol 
Slet when he suffered a stroke, which seriously affected 
his mental and physical abilities. Thereafter, he was con- 
fined to a wheelchair and the board depended on the 
first vice-instructor to carry the full burden of the load. 
When in 1931 the district instructors felt a strong obli- 
gation toward the Assistant Director of Men, Agathon 
Heller, they voted him into office as Director of Men. 

When the time came to vote, brother Klinger had to 
leave because he was one of the candidates. I met him 
in the hall where he was pacing like a lion in a cage and 
smoking one cigarette after another. When he saw me, he 
exploded with excitement and said if he had joined DTJ 
(a working man’s club) he could have been their presi- 
dent. In this moment he himself revealed his true nature. 

The election of Agathon Heller brought with it full 
cooperation from the instructor’s board and a cheerful 
response to his guidance. His reign was very successful, 
as he had from the beginning been a sincere and unself- 
ish advisor to the first women’s board of instructors, 
elected after WWI. He continued in this VySehrad Sokol 
tradition, initiated in the late 19th century by Barbara 
Sourek, brothers, Rudolf Bilek and Heller. The next 
most faithful and reliable friend of women instructors 
was Augustin Ocenasek who, with brother Karel Pospisil 
and Hana Doubova introduced new gymnastic concepts. 
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The new concepts had been witnessed by Br. Ocenasek 
at the International Congress of Physical Education in 
1913, in Paris. None of the new concepts were accepted at 
face value, but rather were modified to harmonize with 
the Tyr§ program. 

The election of Jindra Vanitek brought with it vari- 
ous stories about his having only a few close friends, and 
even with these individuals he seldom communicated. 
One anecdote making the rounds concerned how he 
lived next door to Franc Beranek the president of Sokol 
in Smichov. It was rumored that they would leave their 
dwellings and walk to a wine cellar, located in Mala Strana 
(Lesser Town). After sitting down without any discus- 
sion, Franc would ask: “Are we having Ludmila?” Jindra 
would respond, “We will have Ludmila. Mister head- 
waiter, two Ludmilas.”’ They sat and drank and looked 
over the environment. When they had finished their 
drinks, Franc asked: “Are we having one more Ludmila?” 
Jindra responded, “We will have one more! Mr. Headwaiter, 
we will have two more Ludmilas.” When their glasses 
were empty, the conversation continued. Jindra: “Shall 
we pay?” Franc: “Mr. Headwaiter, we will pay.’ They paid 
their bill, put on their coats and walked back to their 
apartments. When they were about to part, Jindra turned 
to Franc and said, “We had a good chat!” This anecdote 
was typical. About gymnastics, he was very well-versed, 
but about people, he knew very little. 

Apparently, Klinger was convinced that if Agathon 
Heller was too successful with the new project as indi- 
cations were now implying, the instructor staff would 
elect him to the Klinger position at the next election. 
Even though the brothers assured Klinger that he would 
be re-elected, their protestations were in vain. I could 
not understand at the time how individuals, such as 
Oéenasek, Havel and others, could so subordinate their 
views to the will of Klinger. Today, and based on my many 
years of experience, I suppose they voted for the lessor 
evil to prevent a big split in the board of instructors. This 
experience was the first manifestation of Klinger’s impe- 
rious conduct. 

During the long period of Jindra Vanicek’s sickness, 
the men’s board of instructors may had reached the age 
when they became too stagnated in their outlook, while 
the younger and more aggressive women instructors 
eagerly devoted themselves to their work. Additionally, 
women had for some time been opposed to his view- 
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points. Klinger now enjoyed a preponderance of men 
on the instructor staff who, while they were very experi- 
enced, still were prone to support any action that would 
subordinate the women’s role and cause the women 
to “toe the line” Klinger’s second weapon that he used 
against the women was his total control over the candidate 
selection process for board membership. This estrange- 
ment and mistrust between both boards lasted for a long 
period. While individuals, groups and some commissions 
continued to cooperate and function correctly, the rela- 
tionship was not as joyful as it could have been. 

Death of some old-time board members now reared 
its ugly head. On Jan. 11, 1932, long-time Sokol President 
Scheiner died and in August of the same year, perhaps, 
the best of Tyr8’ pupils, Br. Josef Klenke died. Scheiner’s 
death had a large impact on the entire nation, and partic- 
ularly on the Sokol movement. The press, both friendly 
and unfriendly, marked his death with many expres- 
sions of admiration and honor. Even the highly regarded 
German journal Die Leibeshebungen published a flatter- 
ing article admiring Scheiner’s leadership qualities even 
though he never concealed his hostility toward his ene- 
mies, the Germans, and put into practice his ideals on an 

“international front.” The article ended with the words: 

“before this dead enemy we have our weapons in desire so 
that the personality of this fearless hero, who was such an 
asset to his nation should become a role model in either 
war or peace, even to leaders of our own German Turners 
most shoud; but add (German gymnastics society).” 

The Czech government, along with our Sokol orga- 
nization, arranged a royal funeral and ceremony for this 
outstanding Sokol. On the coffin was placed only one 
ornament, a Sokol hat, that had been carried ona cannon 
named Lafeta. The funeral procession contained regular 
army units surrounded by their equipment, and behind 
the coffin marched 50 generals and about 400 other off- 
cers. The alliance of Slavic Sokols was represented by del- 
egations from all the alliance members. COS had delega- 
tions representing its 53 districts, which were followed 
by aseemingly unending line of Sokol men and women. 

On 16 January 1932, a service was arranged at the 
Pantheon of National Museum “Tryzna.” The main 
speaker at this ceremony was the former professor of 
Komensky University, Dr. Albert Prazak, who was my 
former professor from my secondary school. Dr. Prazak 
was also Océenasek’s brother-in-law and knew of his great 


love for Sokol which he displayed over their many years 
of close relationship. He used humor to tell how he first 
met Scheiner when his fiancé took him to Scheiner’s 
house to meet her brother and they discovered him in 
his garden with a spade in his hands. After the introduc- 
tions, Scheiner excused himself and said he had some 
business to attend to and he would not Milada Mala be 
able to spend some time with the couple until the evening. 
Here it was in the afternoon and already he was obligated 
with Sokol duties elsewhere. Prazak looked at Scheiner in 
surprise and gushed out, “You have something to do with 
Sokol” The president threw down his spade, and, in an 


indignant manner, said, “much more than anyone may 
think, I have something to do with Sokol” 

Professor Albert Prazak was a member of a young stu- 
dent group which favored young Bohemian leaders. As a 
native of Bohemia, he identified Sokols with Dr. Pipich, 
the president of the eastern Czech district. Prazak, in his 
very lighthearted but still superior style of speech, related 
how, from his first meeting with his future brother-in-law, 
they developed a very long and close relationship. Prazak 
became both an ardent and loyal supporter of Sokol and 
its ideals as taught by Scheiner, which were always in the 
true context of the TyrS system. 
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Women performing with Indian clubs during the 1926 Slet. 
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The Czechoslovak 1938 Men’s World Championship Gymnastic Team. 
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CHAPTER 7 


FROM THE IX TO THE X SLET (1932-1938) 


BEFORE THE STORM 

Germany unilaterally discarded all the Versailles Treaty 
provisions, which allowed the rise of Adolf Hitler in 
1933. In his book, Mein Kompf, Hitler clearly expressed 
his goals to rid Germany of all representatives of the 
non-Aryan races, and all Jewish inhabitants; then he 
planned to re-educate selected individuals from inferior 
or Slavic nations, and for all others, either extermination 
or forceful emigration to the east. After gaining control 
of all of Europe, the German Empire was proposed to 
last a thousand years. Of course, this was to be achieved 
under the leadership of Hitler. Today it is hard to con- 
ceive how the leaders of the other European nations 
could have chosen to either ignore or refuse to believe 
the contents of Hitler’s book. Instead, they chose to retreat 
in the deceptive hope that the Germans would see 
through this crazy individual and free themselves of his 
leadership. With their silence, they encouraged Hitler 
to demand even more. He succeeded in fanaticizing the 
uneducated German masses and to capture the imagi- 
nation of a majority of the educated elite of the country. 
In1932, Germany elected Hitler as their imperial chan- 
cellor and in 1933, he became their absolute autocrat. 

In Italy and Spain, fascist individuals came into lead- 
ership roles and the trend began spreading to other 
countries. Many politicians were deceived by these lead- 
ers because, through some radical social laws, unem- 
ployment was greatly reduced, and the countries seemed 
to have reached a high level of prosperity. However, with 
Mussolini in Italy and Hitler in Germany, the people 
were paying for this prosperity with a loss of democracy 
and their personal rights. 

Like a bolt of lightning out of a clear blue sky, the 
news that Germany in 1934 signed a non-aggression 


pact with Poland had a large impact on Czechoslovakia. 
By this pact, the plan of defense against Hitler was seri- 
ously weakened because the Sokols of Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia and Romania had agreed to a mutual defense 
pact. It seems that Foreign Minister Benes had counted 
on incorporating the Polish Sokols into the agreement, 
but it was not to be. Apparently, the Polish Sokols did 
not exercise the same type of political force in their 
country as existed in Czechoslovakia. In Poland, the 
real power existed with the Catholic church which, on 
occasion, had even prevented Sokols from participat- 
ing in foreign, land activities. After the pact with Hitler 
was signed by Poland, the Polish Sokol leaders resigned 
their leadership roles in Sokol as a sign of their dissatis- 
faction with the pact. The new president of Polish Sokols 
was Frantisek Arciszewski, who promptly cancelled all 
preparations for the 1938 Slet. 

Major unrest now prevailed throughout all cen- 
tral Europe. Once again, the idea of Slovakia separating 
from Bohemia and Moravia reared its head. The leader 
of the separation movement was a priest, Andrej Hlinka, 
who before the outbreak of WWI, had been very popu- 
lar in Bohemia and Moravia. As a matter of fact, when 
Hungarian police shot into the crowds of strikers in 
Cernovice, Hlinka was travelling in Bohemia, and he 
instigated protest meetings and other actions which 
reminded and encouraged a consciousness for branches 
of the original Slovak nation. In 1918, Hlinka became 
a leader of the Slovak portion of Czechoslovakia. He 
now positioned himself in an unfriendly role toward 
Czechoslovakia and championed the proposal to make 
Slovakia a separate nation. At the celebration of the 
1,000th anniversary of the establishment of the first 
Christian church in Nitra by Prince Pribina, Hlinka, sup- 
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ported by an armed group, attempted to tear down the 
ceremonial stand. Thanks to the large number of Sokols 
participating in the celebration, his efforts were in vain, 
and a major collision was prevented. 


INTERNAL DEVELOPMENT — 1932-1938 

The entire period between Slets was now passing through 
two heavy shadows: the world-wide economic crisis and 
the threat of a second world war. The bankruptcy of the 
New York stock exchange in 1929 caused a world-wide 
chain reaction. By 1930, the reaction spread through the 
entirety of Europe. Unemployment reached unheard-of 
heights and out of it flowed both material and moral 
poverty. COS was forced to undertake extensive social 
actions requesting employed brothers to help those 
less fortunate. Along with these requests, innovative 
measures were devised to assist the needy. Fully one 
half of the eight million proceeds of the 1932 IX Slet 
was used to rescue endangered Sokol buildings and for 
many forms of social assistance. On the suggestion of the 
journalist and social critic, Karel Capek, a nation-wide 
committee was formed called “Democracy for Children,” 
with the objective of protecting those children who were 
endangered by hunger and moral misery. 

Throughout Europe, during this same period, there 
was a dangerous spread of Italian style fascism which 
infiltrated the Sokol organization. Because of this polit- 
ical trend, the education staff decided to increase the 
democratic instruction for students. In addition, the 
COS board published a statement in a resolution at 
the VII convention, that Sokol ideals and fascism were 
incompatible, and that fascism would ultimately lead 
to unwanted dictatorship. Again, on the 10th anniver- 
sary of the VII convention a resolution was passed which 
explained in detail why fascism was not the way for Sokol. 
Unfortunately, the infection of fascism began penetrat- 
ing the Sokol organization and the gymnastic and edu- 
cational staff had to increase their teaching of democ- 
racy to counteract this trend. Despite this renewed effort, 
fascist influence existed in two of the highest positions 
in the Sokol organization. The Director of Men and the 
president did not understand their historic position and 
as soon as the opportunity presented itself, they demon- 
strated their desire to seize and hold power. In President 
Klinger it showed up first when he voted for Agathon 
Heller, as Director of Men, and then by frustrating 
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efforts of co-operation in joint programs. These events 
ended friendly co-operation between various elements 
of Sokol. Both brothers went too far when they tried to 
decrease the work load of the women instructors to the 
detriment of Sokol progress. 

The instructor school was managed by a commit- 
tee chaired by a senior instructor. When there was an 
opening for a permanent instructor, Klinger refused, 
until the last moment, to call for a committee meeting 
to pass on the new appointment. This delay resulted in 
having to call for a temporary appointment, without 
competition, to occupy the position until a meeting was 
held. The month passed and still no meeting was called, 
because the president refused to recognize the appoin- 
tee. Because we could not close the schools, I invited the 
provisional instructor to teach. When the month was 
completed, the treasurer presented the pay order to the 
President, who refused to sign it. He stated that employ- 
ment of the instructor had not been approved. In addi- 
tion, I wrote on the same document that the instructor 
was to receive payment for the performed duties and that 
I was not responsible for the debt because the president 
had not convened a committee meeting. This situation 
resulted in angry feelings between President Bukovsky 
and me, which caused a split that never healed. 

Stanislav Bukovsky’s presidency began in 1932 and 
ended with the German occupation in 1939. He intro- 
duced outgoing correspondence procedures, which con- 
tradicted normal democratic processes. For example, 
he insisted that all official correspondence leaving Tyr 
House had to be presented for approval prior to dispatch. 
When it became apparent that he could not review all 
items, he passed the responsibility for review to the Slet 
secretary. This new procedure resulted in long delays. 
For example, when the secretary could not review the 
parcel of compulsory arrangements with directions for 
women’s scoring guidelines, I was required to verbally 
transmit this information via telephone calls to the dis- 
tricts on the day of competition. 

President Bukovsky supported Klinger in all his 
attempts to limit women’s roles in Sokol. Klinger also 
came into conflict with the general staff of the minis- 
try of defense when he refused to make certain changes 
in Sokol that the Army was making in their march- 
ing and drill formation. The Army, through the general 
staff, modernized their marching and drill formations 


by introducing a three-line basic formation. Initially, 
Sokol instructors refused to include these changes, but 
finally they incorporated them into the Sokol scheme of 
instruction. 

Meanwhile, under Director of Men there was a grad- 
ual deterioration of gymnastic quality in summit train- 
ing and international activities. Voices warning of this 
deterioration began to be heard throughout the organi- 
zation. In the fall meeting of the men’s instructional staff 
in1936, a study on the development of apparatus train- 
ing during the three years since the election of Klinger 
was presented. The report was crushing. Klinger’s posi- 
tion as an official within the ministry of national defense 
also had steadily deteriorated until it became untenable. 
President Bukovsky finally was able to arrange Klinger’s 
transfer into the Ministry of Health. 

Suddenly, the many trifles that had sneaked into the 
executive levels of the Sokol organization, causing it to 
become an autocratic organization, became a major 
problem. These trifles, which in themselves had seemed 
so inconsequential and which had not been opposed 
because of the desire for calm and peace, now demanded 
action. Many of the trifles, e.g., censorship of all outgo- 
ing mail, did not persist, so they were not brought to the 
attention of the committee formed to review the changes. 
Fortunately, there were brothers who adhered to the 
warnings of Tyr to be ever vigilant in detecting things, 
which can ruin an organization. 

The turmoil within the top elements of the Sokol 
organization lasted through two voting periods before 
the oversight committee realized that changes were nec- 
essary. In the election meeting in the spring of 1937, the 
voters rebuked some very distinguished members of the 
supervisory group as a direct rebuke of the president, 
who received only one vote more than a majority and by 
the next election in 1939, things had gotten so bad that 
both Klinger and Bukovsky refused to be candidates for 
additional terms. 

Meanwhile, the inter-development of physical and 
educational activities continued undisturbed by the 
power struggles at the higher levels of organization. In 
the fall meeting of 1938, both leaders of the board of 
instructors presented a common proposal for the com- 
ing year, based on close observation of activities in 
preparation for the Slet. It had been discovered that two 
thirds of the units were suffering shortages in the men’s 


division where membership numbers had fallen below 
100, requiring close attention to this area and to the edu- 
cation of male instructors. The situation demanded im- 
mediate reforms to the program, the instruction, and the 

examinations in instructor schools. 

The major problem in the men’s division was to find a 
common and acceptable balance between the core activ- 
ities of Sokol and the various athletic programs which, in 
the smaller units, were now occupying so much of the 
program’s time. We had to maintain an instructor staff 
that would foster the proper level of Sokol education, 
and still allow activities that would enhance the Sokol 
movement, and at the same time satisfy and encourage 
other activities that would appeal to the members. 

For the coming year of 1939, the educational staff for 
the junior programs directed their attention to activi- 
ties that would appeal to both junior participants and to 
university students who had expressed interest in Sokol 
activities. With the threat of Hitler in the forefront of 
planning, the program for men and junior boys was mil- 
itarily oriented in its design, whereas the goal of the pro- 
gram for women and junior girls was to prepare them 
to become the prime movers in community control and 
health related activities. We had no idea at the time how 
soon our new style of training would be used. 

Twelve years later, when I was in the US, my daugh- 
ter wrote that she and her whole family were in a fugitive 
camp in Germany. As a first item of help, I sent a stan- 
dard “care” package, which among other items, con- 
tained a can of lard. Because the camp food lacked vita- 
mins and fat, my daughter used lard, sprinkled with 
onions, as a spread on bread for the children. Despite the 
unpalatable taste of lard, my youngest granddaughter 
prayed each evening that the amount of lard in the can 
would not decrease. 

Despite the economic difficulties and the inter- 
national tensions, the Sokol gymnastic and cultural 
movement continued to grow and improve. Before the 
Olympic games in Berlin in 1936, Slavic Sokols con- 
ducted a school for judges separated into men’s and 
womans classes. These courses, conducted in Kastel 
Sucurac, Croatia, profoundly contributed to a stan- 
dardized approach to all gymnastic judging, not only 
in Sokol competitions, but also in FIG (Federation of 
International Gymnastics) programs in the Olympic 
games. The experiences of Sokol women and especially, 
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their technical maturity, dominated the field in interna- 
tional women’s gymnastics events during the first fifteen 
years of women’s competitions. 

The joys and success of the Sokol program received 
two very difficult blows in 1937. In February of that 
year, Renata TyrSova, the daughter of Fiigner and the 
widow of Tyrs, died. This was followed in September 
by the death of T.G. Masaryk, who had retired in 1935, 
from the presidency. We awoke that September morn- 
ing to the tolling of many bells announcing the sad news. 
This immediately plunged the entire nation into a state 
of deep mourning. His body laid in State at the Strahov 
Athletic Slet field, and the lines of mourners were never 
ending. This continued throughout the night to allow as 
many people as possible to bow for a last time to their 
beloved leader. The entire next day was spent in silent 
prayer and displays of love and gratefulness for this great 
man. Never or since has the entire nation been so united 
in their sharing of pain for their great loss. 

We now entered a period where the foreign contacts 
by COS were strongly influenced by Hitler’s expanding 
power and the spreading of his dictatorship through- 
out Europe. Relationships, however, remained friendly 
with Sokols in other countries, and with the French 
Federation of Feminist Societies. Undisturbed also was 
our continuing close relationship with both Sokol fed- 
erations in America. We continued our mutual trips 
with the US, our hosting American students in our 
instructor's courses, and our distribution of literature to 
American Sokol units. While our relationships with the 
South-Slavic Sokols (SSS) remained very friendly and 
warm, we did lose some excellent brothers when they 
could not reconcile their loss of independence with the 
democracy of SSS. 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES — OLYMPIC GAMES 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. This section details some im- 
portant contributions that the author and the Sokol or- 
ganization made to women’s international gymnastics. 
Moreover, the cooperation and interactions between na- 
tions, as well as the politics involved, are addressed. 


The first international gymnastic organization was the 
European Gymnastics Federation, which was founded 
in 1883 in Paris by two Frenchmen. Starting in 1901 
and continuing at two-year intervals, the organiza- 
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tion sponsored both team and individual gymnastic 
competitions for the European championship. COS first 
entered the competitions in 1907 after the V Slet and 
that year won the championship. In 1920, the organiza- 
tion changed its name to the Federation of International 
Gymnastics (FIG). 

In January 1932, FIG chairman, Cazalet, died and 
soon his first deputy chairman, Sokol’s Dr. Scheiner, also 
died. In recognition of his many contributions to FIG, Dr. 
Scheiner was elected “in memorial” chairman of FIG for 
one year and during this period, his work was performed 
by the first deputy chairman, Count Adam Zamoyski of 
Poland. At the same election meeting, the daughter-in- 
law of the Count, the Countess Jadwiga Zamoyski, who 
was the senior Polish women’s instructor, proposed that 
women, as well as men, should compete in Budapest 
the following year. The proposal was accepted and the 
preparation for women’s competition was entrusted 
to a commission of three men, with Sister Zamoyski as 
chairperson. This was the first and last time that men 
were involved in preparing the routines for international 
women’s competition. Membership on the first FIG tech- 
nical commission consisted of leading COS instructors 
of the Federation of Polish Sokols and the South-Slavic 
Sokols because they were the only gymnasts with experi- 
ence leading large gymnastic units. 

At the FIG competitions in Budapest, for the first 
time in men’s competition, Germany was represented. 
Hitler had stated that the German men were participat- 
ing with victory assured. As it worked out, the Germans 
had to be satisfied with third, as the Swiss took first place, 
and the Czechoslovaks took second. 

The women were not satisfied with the outcome of 
the special men’s commission for women’s competition, 
but they competed anyway. By participating in the com- 
petitions, the women were assured that they would be 
able to influence future FIG competitions. At Budapest 
the COS women opted to compete on the uneven bars 
and the balance beam. In these events, the Czechoslovak 
women finished first, followed by Hungary, Poland, 
France, and Bulgaria. From these competitions, we were 
able to demand that hence forth, women should prepare, 
direct and judge future events. Because the Sokol women 
were the only experienced instructors in women’s gym- 
nastics, we were able to dominate the future competi- 
tions. Moreover, for these other elements, it became nec- 


essary for us to educate others in gymnastic techniques 
and judging. 

Another major problem FIG had to resolve was the 
extreme nationalism in international competition. We 
discovered that a Hungarian, who had been entrusted 
with transferring points on competitional charts to a 
permanent record, was changing the scores. The woman 
was promptly expelled, and we considered the situation 
as a warning of things to come. 

In 1935, FIG established the first women’s technical 
commission in Brussels and elected Sister Zamoyska as 
president, and Sister Provaznikova as secretary. The first 
task of this commission was to prepare the gymnastic 
competitions for the 1936 Olympic Games to be held in 
Berlin. This task increased interest in women’s competi- 
tions and to some degree, detracted from the male dom- 
ination of gymnastics. 

Initially, the inclusion of women’s competitions in 
gymnastics met with resistance, but finally the Olympic 
committee agreed to allow women to compete, but 
only at the team level with no individual competition 
allowed. After much debate, the apparatus events were 
accepted mainly because they are exclusively women’s 
events. Because of the experience of Sokol women in 
these events, it was felt they would have an indisput- 
able advantage over the other competitors. However, 
the long lead time until the Olympics was adequate to 
equalize the capability of all participants. Therefore, 
the Olympic governing committee approved the pro- 
posed events. 

Soon after the announcement concerning the com- 
pulsory Olympic events, we received a request from 
the German Turnverein for permission to send some 
women gymnasts to Prague to receive instruction on 
the apparatus. We were happy to invite the Germans, 
and when several gymnasts and an instructor arrived, 
we gladly welcomed them. As soon as they arrived on 
the gym floor, they ran to the beam and began taking 
measurements of its dimensions. The width of the beam 
as only eight centimeters (this was later increased to 
10 centimeters) and the Germans were surprised that 
gymnastic movements were performed on such a nar- 
row beam. They asked us to demonstrate what we could 
do on the beam. The gym floor was full of our gymnasts, 
so I called some of them over to the apparatus and asked 
them to demonstrate some typical movements. The 


German girls were completely astonished at the demon- 
stration, as the apparatus with our dimensions was com- 
pletely new to them. 

Following the constitutional meeting of the women’s 
technical commission, Chairperson Zamoyska became 
critically ill with tuberculosis and went to the French 
Riviera for treatment. She announced that for the period 
of her illness, she would not be able to participate in the 
preparation for the Olympics. The entire responsibil- 
ity for Olympic preparation now fell on my shoulders 
but I was ably assisted by my Sokol women instructors. 
The work was not limited, as we had to prepare compul- 
sory routines for the competitions, and translate them 
into the official international tongue, namely French. 
Moreover, I provided photographs of the main move- 
ments within the routines, and directions for the judges, 
and an analysis of the arrangement. After her recov- 
ery, Sister Zamoyska became pregnant, so her leave of 
absence was extended to the start of the Berlin Olympics. 
Her absence was both unwelcome and unpleasant, 
because at this same time, we were preparing for the X 
Slet. All workers taking part in the preparations were 
pushed to the limits of their capabilities. 

We were finally able to reduce the number of 
women competitors who would represent COS at 
the Olympics to 10. These select few were then put 
through a very strenuous period of training at Tyr 
House in Prague. During this time the weather was 
extremely hot, and Klinger frustrated our efforts 
through his opposition to our program. I decided we 
had to find a smaller facility where there would be 
a more conducive atmosphere in which to conduct 
our training. Our women gymnasts were retrogress- 
ing rather than improving in their performances and 
their morale was low. 

Markela Mina¢ikova, from Cernogice (a town in 
Prague's West District), an agile women’s instructor, 
put herself into a position where she could improve 
the situation and briefed members of the Cernoiice 
unit. She was so persuasive in describing our problem 
that the unit invited the team into their gym as guests 
so they could prepare for the Olympics. The entire 
unit was so proud to be able to help that they show- 
ered the team members with love and sincere affec- 
tion. Within a few days, the results of the change in 
location and support became very apparent. The gym- 
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nasts began to blossom, and the training improved in 
greatly. Preparing these gymnasts placed a very heavy 
burden on me. This was also true for the pianist, who 
travelled with me from Prague to Cernoiice each day. 
However, the results of this large effort were more 
than manifested in the results that were obtained. The 
team travelled to Berlin fully prepared and in excel- 
lent condition. 

I knew that in the Olympics we faced two very formi- 
dable foes, the Hungarians who set very high standards 
for themselves, and the Germans, who, under Hitler’s 
government, wanted to win all the top prizes in their 
Olympics. We also knew that the non-Sokol women 
judges at the Olympics were both untrained and igno- 
rant in the skills of fairly grading the various competi- 
tors. Lida Peskova became very angry during the grad- 
ing because some judges failed to adequately reward a 
gymnast who had performed a very difficult and flow- 
ing routine. The American delegate, Dr. Brown, became 
so disgusted that she withdrew the American team from 
participating in the award ceremony. The German and 
Hungarian judges proved to be very biased in their grad- 
ing of the gymnasts, but despite these conflicts, I felt that 
the women’s gymnastics portion of the Olympics was a 
big success because of many expressions of cooperation 
and love. How did the COS team make out? According 
to the audience, they were the best, but we had to settle 
for second place. 

The 1936 Berlin Olympic Games revealed strong 
motives of the German involvement in the International 
Gymnastics Federation. Hitler had invested huge sums 
of money for the game’s preparations to show the wealth, 
strength, and the power of Nazi Germany. In this objec- 
tive, he succeeded. From that time on, other nations of 
the world have used the Olympic Games to enhance their 
own national image. In 1936, Hitler used the games as a 
camouflage for his true intentions for world conquest. 
For the first time a breach was made into the amateur 
status of participants when, on the field, Hitler pomp- 
ously promoted an officer who had won an athletic 
event and announced that the officer was to be awarded 
the gift of a home. Soon after the games, the democratic 
Turnvereins (the German gymnastics organization) 
were disbanded and the Nazis organized their gymnas- 
tics programs exclusively dedicated to the victory of the 
empire they created. 
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Romania 

When King Carol succeeded to the throne, he estab- 
lished, as one of his objectives, higher standards for 
education and the physical status of his subjects. To 
accomplish this objective, he sent experts to other 
European countries to study their schools and phys- 
ical training methods. When the experts returned to 
their own countries to evaluate the various systems, 
they all agreed that the perfect training program was 
Czechoslovakia’s Sokol system. King Carol then decided 
to adopt the Sokol system and asked us for coopera- 
tion and support in introducing the Sokol system into 
Romanian society. To lay out the groundwork to imple- 
ment such a plan, Br. Klinger and I were invited to 
Romania for a few days, at which time our Romanian 
hosts acquainted us with the beautiful folk art. 

A plan evolved from our trip to teach the Romanians 
the Sokol system of gymnastics at special classes to be 
conducted at Tyrs House in Prague. These classes were 
to be taught using the French language as a common 
communication tool. We had a few sisters who were very 
conversant in the language, so we were able to maintain 
a high standard of education in these classes. We also 
established a close relationship with Msgr. Zavoral, who 
was highly respected in Romania, and supportive of our 
program. Our undergraduates succeeded in gaining an 
audience with the monsignor, and he then invited them 
to a reception in the Strahov Monastery. 

The friendship between Czechoslovakia and Romania 
deepened almost to the extent of brotherhood. Our 
instructor’s board members were learning Romanian to 
facilitate better understanding between our groups. In 
1936 we also prepared a large tour of Romania where we 
would present a major gymnastics program on a large 
training field. However, our plans were frustrated when 
the main platform on the field collapsed. The next year 
our trip was characterized by great enthusiasm and a 
large contingent from COS. In 1936, King Carol with 
Prince Michael visited Prague where we conducted 
a large exhibition at Tyr$ House in his honor. On this 
occasion, the King presented me with a highly honored 
Romanian decoration. 

On the next day, following the exhibition, there 
was a large national reception in the president's castle, 
which caused me some embarrassment. Initially, I had 
not been invited, but apparently, someone in the pro- 


tocol office found out I had been awarded the decora- 
tion. So, on the morning of the reception, October 28, 
a special messenger hand-carried an invitation to me. 
The invitation called for men to be dressed in white ties 
and wear their decorations, which implied that women 
should wear long evening gowns. Because October 28 is 
a national holiday (commemoration of the founding of 
Czechoslovakia in 1918) and all stores were closed, I was 
not able to buy a long gown. Fortunately, I had a piece of 
black velvet which was enough for a dressmaker to make 
along sleeveless gown. So now [had a dress, but did not 
know what was I going to do about the decorations. I 
could not see myself walking around with a chest full of 
foreign medals. 

I solved the problem by carrying all my medals in 
my handbag. The first person I met at the reception was 
Frantiska Plaminkova, the deputy chairwoman of the 
National Council of Women, a well-known feminist and 
teacher who became a journalist. She had a critical look 
on her face and asked, “Where are your medals?” When 
I admitted they were in my handbag, she almost fainted. 

“The only woman in the republic who has medals and she 
had them in her handbag,’ she stated. “Hurry, go and pin 
them on.” In the lady’s room I put on the Yugoslav dec- 
oration of Saint Sava, a medal of second class, which 
means it is worn on a ribbon around the neck. The 
light blue ribbon worn with a pointed low-cut gown 
looked beautiful. On the left side I pinned the French 
medal for physical training, and the Estonian medal. 
I could not wear the new Romanian medal because it 
would have required me to make a hole through my 
new dress. This medal was in the form of a cross, but I 
never learned its name. 

Events were to proceed with alarming speed, and 
I never again wore the splendid medals. Within two 
years, the sell-out at Munich was with us and we endured 
Protectorate status and then war. (Editorial note. The 
author refers to the takeover of Bohemia and Moravia by 
Hitler’s Army, a topic covered in detail later). Finally, the 
brotherly army of General Radion Malinovsky liberated 
us, and I was able to recover some of my medals which I 
had hidden in a mill near our villa in Rendli¢ek. Of all the 
medals, only the Saint Sava remained because I had kept it 
in my Prague apartment. After the war, the French govern- 
ment replaced my Honorable Legion medal, but only after 
I was able to send the necessary gold for its production. 


After the Romanian King’s visit, an even closer 
cooperation between our two nations proceeded with 
exchanges of visits by key personnel and the exchange 
of undergraduates in our instructor schools. We also 
arranged various camps for junior boys as a means of 
establishing closer relationships between junior boys of 
different nations. Moreover, we sent a sister to Romania 
to lead a school there dedicated to training future 
camp leaders. 


The Meeting with the President 

Miroslav Klinger, who was Director of Men since 1933, 
proposed that COS send an expedition of 800 men to 
the 1936 Olympics to perform a calisthenic drill like the 
drills performed at Sokol Slets. That same year, Sokol 
had plans to send a group of Sokols to Slovakia where 
Slovak leader Hlinka had started a separatist move- 
ment for dissolving the Czechoslovak union. I stood 
firmly against the Olympic proposal for I felt that any 
propaganda benefit we would achieve would be negated 
by the propaganda programs sponsored by the Nazi 
movement. I knew nothing could outdo the effort that 
would be presented by Germany. I knew the audience 
would consist mainly of sportsmen who were inter- 
ested mainly in one thing — how many medals were 
won by the various countries. I considered it was more 
important to support the Slovak effort as a democratic 
defense against Hlinka’s movement. The COS president 
supported the Klinger plan, but then in a board meet- 
ing, many others agreed with my opposition, and the 
COS president suggested we ask President Bene for his 
views. Apparently, none of us were aware that President 
Bene’ had more weight in decision-making than any 
other Sokol. After all viewpoints were presented, Benes 
supported the Klinger plan. During the conversations, 
it soon became a duel between the president and me as 
to which would be the proper course of action. When I 
insisted on presenting my viewpoint, and he had consid- 
ered its merits, he stated that from a propaganda stand- 
point, “I could go to hell” Naturally, President Benes 
views carried considerable weight, so that at the next 
COS board meeting, the Klinger proposal was approved. 
Through this action, my activity ceased because the 
Klinger plan only involved men. However, the Sokol 
and non-Sokol press now began to express their views. 
Previously the applications to travel to Berlin counted on 
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COS to provide money for the trip, but now at the spring 
meeting, COS decided that travel would be paid in the 
same manner as when participants attended regular Slet 
activities. 


THE 1938 X SLET 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. The preparations, success, and 
aftermath of the 1938 Slet must be understood in con- 
text of the inevitable World War II. The determination 
of the Czechoslovak citizens, and especially the Sokol 
membership, to demonstrate their commitment to 
the values of the new Republic were embraced in the 
Sokol movement. By 1939, Bohemia and Moravia were 
Protectorates of Nazi Germany, i.e., German occupa- 
tion; Sokol’s demise followed closely in 1941. The 1938 
Slet represented a clear statement by the Sokols that 
their country was a democracy supported by its citizens. 
The thousands of participants in the Slet revealed their 
training and discipline and is explained in the minute 
details, documented in this section. Had the allies not 
given in to Hitler’s demands, the Czechs were willing to 
resist the German occupation. 


The preparations for the X Slet became more trou- 
blesome than ever before. The Sokol answer to the 
larger problems was to increase preparation efforts. 
Unemployment still had a lasting effect throughout the 
country, so Sokol answered the challenge by adopting 
a 23 million crown budget for the event. In response to 
the increased qualms concerning the war threats, Sokol 
answered by deepening their moral and ideal concepts 
of education. In the Spring of 1937, the COS committee 
called for an army conscription rally at all Sokol districts 
and units. Over one half million men and junior boys, as 
well as 98,350 junior girls, responded to the alert. Chief 
of the General Staff, General Bocek, welcomed the 
participants to the event. 

At the Slet, and before the grand lineup and parade, 
the Czechoslovak Philharmonic Orchestra performed, 
for the first time, the new Suk’s march titled “Into a New 
Life” The music was accompanied by a mixed choir of 
Jaroslav Kficka. 


Before the Slet relay race 

Because of President Masaryk’s death, the race was post- 
poned until October 27 and 28. It started at Tyrs’ House 
and radiated throughout the country to all districts and 
units. The runners all carried the message “The Tenth 
Slet will take place; everyone to your places; all to the 
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defense of the country and to complete the building of 
a free, democratic and socially just Republic.” I oversaw 
a part of the race along the longest railroad track, which 
ended at the Romanian border. Assisting me were two 
women instructors. The task was not easy. We provided 
relay runners of junior girls who alternated with junior 
boys under the supervision of a men’s instructor. With 
sister Voka¢, we overtook the relay at Vrutky, in 
Northern Slovakia on the next day, and we traveled by 
car to Jasina in East Slovakia (now in Ukraine). It took 
us over an hour to buy gas, and we had to hurry to catch 
up to the relay. Initially, we passed the burned-out fires 
along the road. But then, we began passing the active 
fires, which formed a magical passage through the dark 
woods on a dark night. On the road at regular intervals, 
the little fires warmed the runners waiting for the relay 
to arrive at their point. Everywhere we were welcomed 
by the shining eyes of the junior boys and girls eager to 
include themselves into the 130,000-member chain of 
runners carrying the Slet call. That unfailing regularity of 
performance, even in the sparsely inhabited parts of the 
land, that desire to be a part of the action, and the enthusi- 
asm of the youngsters, were all elements ofan abiding faith 
in the future of Sokol and our country. Equally support- 
ive of the effort were the vast numbers of individuals who 
took care of the runners and saw to their security. 

To be included at the mass meeting of the Sokol units, 
COS sent the following New Year’s message: “For free- 
dom and democracy we are working, and if needed, 
we will fight and die.” That was the motto of the tenth 
Slet. The broadcasting of Slet instructions and training 
requirements was adopted to a sonnet with the words: 

“For Freedom and Democracy.” 


Winter Slet Games 

The winter Slet games, held for the first time, occurred in 
Slovakias High Tatra Mountains. All Sokol entities, asso- 
ciated with the South Slavic Sokols, took part. Prior to 
the time for the opening of our summer Slet, the nation 
was rocked by two major events initiated by Hitler and 
his drive for the conquest of Europe. These events were: 
Nazi Germany, on March 14, 1938, occupied Austria 
and promptly dissolved the small COS district of lower 
Austria, along with confiscation of their small fortune. The 
second event occurred on 21 May 1938 when, because 
of intelligence information, Czechoslovakia declared a 


partial mobilization, which affected many Sokols, who 
were preparing for Slet participation. While the mobiliza- 
tion was called to repel an anticipated German attack, Slet 
preparations and all activities continued. 

The 1938 Slet included both small boys and girls for 
the first time. Over 24,000 small boys participated, but 
only 16,000 small girls were in attendance. The differ- 
ence in the numbers was caused by the women instruc- 
tors who insisted that small girls be invited only from 
those districts which were close enough for the girls to 
return home on the same day. In contrast to these stipu- 
lations, the small boys were invited from units through- 
out the Republic. 

From June 26 through 29, 1938, the Slet included 
the younger generations of the Sokol movement when 
24,000 boys and 33,000 girls performed their drills. Most 
successful were the junior girls, who performed a grace- 
ful composition written by Bozena Nemcova. Not only 
were the movements fluid and graceful, but the piece 
was enhanced by blue-colored ribbons and a wreath of 
yellow flowers, which were used in the closing portions 
of the drill. Equally successful were some dances per- 
formed under the guidance of sister Vokac¢ova, who had 
trained 4,800 of the older junior girls and dressed them 
in very festive costumes. 

The portion of the Slet performed by the small boys 
was not only shorter than the girl's portion, but also con- 
sisted of more simple formations. The shortcomings of 
Klinger’s leadership became very apparent. The demon- 
strations by the junior boys misfired when the boys 
had to return to the formation and repeat their line-up, 
because of misalignments. Unfortunately, this occurred 
during the period while the junior girls were in line 
awaiting their turn to enter the arena. 

At this same time the weather, which had been very 
threatening, now turned toa steady rain which the junior 
girls had to endure while they stood in line for hours 
waiting for the boys to finish their portion of the exhi- 
bition. Suddenly, the storm caused some items to fall on 
the road, which was next to where the girls were waiting. 
At this moment, Klinger almost started to panic, when 
in a very excited voice, he, using the general amplifying 
system, called for the health and emergency elements to 
provide for rescue teams and an ambulance. 

The leader of the women telephoned me that girls 
were crying in fear that their parents had been injured 


as they sat in the members section of the stands. I took 
the microphone and quickly assured the girls that no 
one had been injured. This action served to put at rest 
the girls’ fears, and they became calm. Additionally, the 
members sitting in their special section responded to my 
calming influence with a round of applause. 

Because Klinger had grossly exceeded his agreed 
time for the boys’ rehearsal, and as the girls were now 
numb from the cold, I sent them back to their dressing 
rooms to wait for further orders. There was now little 
time for the girls’ lunch, so I requested that the kitchen 
prepare tea. I also had another problem. The girls’ 
instructors had prepared a new and untried method of 
lining up and assembling the girls on the field so, I had 
promised to explain the new procedure to all before the 
formal line-up. Unfortunately, events conspired against 
us. The girls were in the dressing rooms when I received 
a telephone call from the Czechoslovak Chancellor. 

Chancellor Smutny informed me that the presi- 
dent would like to attend the Slet that afternoon and he 
wanted to know the time at which he should arrive. The 
visit was to be unofficial. I knew the boys were to per- 
form after the junior girls. I selected a time when the girls 
were in formation on the field standing on their marks. 
The Chancellor told me how many minutes were needed 
for the president to make the trip to the Slet field and 
then directed that I should call him, as a reminder, at the 
suggested time of departure. 

While we had been discussing the president's visit, 
the Slet field became filled with visitors, and I knew it 
would be impossible for me to pass through the crowds 
of people to rehearse the girls in their new formation in 
the time available. My troubles were still not over. The 
president's arrival was a little late and the girls were still 
in their entry column formations. I stopped the music 
to give the command to open ranks, when suddenly the 
president’s flag was raised on the flagpole and all the peo- 
ple responded by welcoming the president with their 
applause. When the applause stopped, I forgot my good 
intentions and gave an improper command for the girls 
to open ranks. It appears an electric shock went through 
the girls and 15,000 girls responded at once to a correct 
opening of ranks. Such were our junior girls. 

An instructor’s lack of leadership reflects more when 
the chips are down. When it became apparent that the 
men’s instructor had under-calculated the number of 
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dressing rooms the men would need, he told the broth- 
ers to occupy the women’ dressing rooms. When the 
men informed him that the women had their clothes 
there, he directed them to throw their things outside. 
Klinger insisted there were problems with the audio 
system, so the sound engineers sent some scouts on the 
field. The problem was solved when the instructor's staff 
sent Brother Pechlat onto the instructor's bridge to stand 
behind Klinger and prompt him on howto formulate the 
proper command. 

Finally, the men could form in Pecha¢éek’s double for- 
mation on the Slet field. This type of formation also has 
a history of its own. From the time when we were able to 
put as many participants as possible and we had markers 
on the field, I longed to double that number and be able 
to have all the boys and girls on the field simultaneously. 
I knew that the foreign correspondents did not believe 
our numbers, so I sought a way to double even these 
unbelievable numbers. Our women’s instructors group 
tried to develop a way in which we could accomplish this 
task but we had no success. Klinger tried to explain to 
everyone that such a proposal was insane, as no-one on 
the field would have adequate air and that all the junior 
girls would faint. The women designers of mass forma- 
tion did not want to risk such a possibility and acknowl- 
edged Klinger’s objections by cancelling further work on 
the plan. We then accepted Sister Matéjkova'’s proposal 
to limit the field to one participant per marker. Shortly 
thereafter I learned that Klinger had ordered Pechacek, 
an instructor at the Sokol school, to develop a plan to 
accommodate 10,000 men. I must admit that Klinger’s 
scheme succeeded. 

In June, 1937, I visited a public exhibition by Sokol 
Vinohrady (in Prague) gymnasts in which a special 
dance number by gymnasts utilized some unique and 
novel formations. I called author Bozena Nemcova and 
told her that something like this approach was what I 
had in mind. The participants had moved their markers 
into various formations with a freedom that could only 
be controlled by intelligent cooperation on the part of 
all participants. I asked her to develop something sim- 
ilar for 30,000 women. Shortly thereafter, Bozena and 
her husband surprised us with a plan which exceeded all 
our expectations. The first part of the drill was to be per- 
formed in a customary style, even though the formation 
was unusual. The second part required the girls to divide 
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into a four wedge shaped formation and then perform 
part two of the drill. In the third part, they broke out 
of the wedges and formed a land mass surrounding an 
empty space meant to resemble a lake with an island in 
the center. All these formations were performed without 
benefit of specific markers. On the command: “On mark- 
ers take possession,’ each gymnast moved to the near- 
est marker and assumed a kneeling position. Of course, 
there were not enough markers for all, so on a second 
command, those without a marker position quickly left 
the field. The gymnasts who occupied the markers now 
performed in short arrangements and then they assem- 
bled into streams of 55-person fronts and marched from 
the field. After a period of hesitation caused by such a 
drastic change in formations, which require strong 
co-operation by all participants, the plan was accepted, 
and small-scale trials were held in the district Slets. 
Doubts about the new concepts, of course, remained. 
The greatest doubter of all was Br. Havel. He came to me 
and said “You know, I am not trying to get involved in 
your area of responsibility, but I think your new forma- 
tions are wrong and they could spoil the whole Slet. You 
cannot succeed because when you give the command to 
move to the markers, the sisters will not accept finding an 
empty marker and will fight over possession of a marker.” 
I did not believe him because I was sure that the Sokol 
education and discipline of the individual would govern 
their actions. But I thought it over because Brother Havel 
had been a fatherly friend of the first women’s instruc- 
tor corps, and I did not want to disregard his opinion. 
Finally, I came to a solution. If at the rehearsal I saw even 
the slightest indication of fighting for markers, I would 
immediately give the command of “attention, forehead 
back, depart by all gates, march” and I felt it would be 
a graceful way to depart the field. Fortunately, I did not 
need to use the alternate plan, because some of the Sokol 
novices wanted to witness the number instead of partic- 
ipating in it. Only 28,000 women participated, and the 
result exceeded all expectations. The constantly chang- 
ing formations on the field, the alterations in rhythms, 
the freedom of movements ending with a merry polka, 
accompanied by flying scarves and at the then, rigid 
order emerging from utter chaos, all contributed to a 
massive success. Then when the 55-person front streams 
marched to the exits with their strawberry-red handker- 
chiefs on a sea of cream white smocks and began disap- 


pearing under the gate of victors, I could not hold back 
my tears. 

Suddenly something moved on my right; it was chan- 
cellor Premysl S4mal who had run across the roof of the 
stadium from the President’s Box to enthusiastically 
clasp me into his arms. To the president, he later reported 
that in his eighteen years he had never given sucha kiss as 
he gave to meas the women’s director. When he released 
me from his grasp, I looked back to where I had two spe- 
cial guests, the chairman and the chief instructor of the 
French male gymnasts. Their emotion was so great and 
the tears so many that they were unable to speak. 

COS then presented a bronze statuette “Republic” to 
our President Masaryk. The statuette had been made by 
the sculptor Brtha. In turn, he gave us a flag made by sis- 
ter Martinkova in an artistic style and design. 

Even a brief glance would have disclosed that this Slet 
was conducted under the dark influences of the threat of 
war. To this threat was added the inner pressure brought 
to bear by some autocratic individuals situated in high 
positions in our organization. Fortunately, both threats 
were negated by the devotion, dedication and hard work 
of our membership and the board of instructors. 

Thad a dream that the actual connection of war threat 
to the example of Sokol spirit and unity combined to 
forge the nation into one body dedicated to the preser- 
vation of the nation. That dream was how the situation 
appeared to be on the home front and how the foreign 
journalists saw the situation. 

In our long column of participants that marched 
onto the Slet field, we had a most eloquent group of 
Sokols from Vienna. The only way they received permis- 
sion from their government to participate was that they 
had to carry a Nazi flag. Because we feared for the safety 
of the individuals carrying the flag, we had policemen 
escort the group to protect them from possible attack by 
some of the visitors. 

Rising above all the obstacles and difficulties, which 
were unknown to the public, the results of the 1938 Slet 
far exceeded all previous Slets. The highest and most 
valuable contribution of the Slet was the moral and phys- 
ical values displayed by our Sokols. These attributes 
combined with the unquestionable loyalty and determi- 
nation of Sokols to defend liberty and democracy and 
served to bind the nation into a single dedicated force. 
As we moved along the road toward our dark future, it 


reminded us of Hera’s poetic guide in the Slet’s film 
which stated, “We are going, we are going, we will not 
forget the nation.” 


JUNIOR GIRLS TOUR TO DIJON AND PARIS 

The French Feminine Federation was an unusual orga- 
nization. As its name designated, it was intended to be 

for young girls and women, but all the instructors and 

coaches were men. The head instructor was George 

Demarbre, the professor for physical education in a Paris 

school. I do not know how he became aware of the Sokol 

organization, but by that time the Sokol unit in Paris had 

acquired a good reputation among French gymnasts. As 

a professional, Demarbre was interested in the concept 

of the Sokol idea and the effectiveness of Sokol teachings. 
In 1936 and 1937, during his vacation, he rented a coun- 
try cottage next to Tyrs’ House where he could look out 
upon the field used for gymnastics. Through his window, 
viewing the field or in the gym, he became aware of our 
program used to instruct future teachers of Sokol ideas. 
He often visited a restaurant, “Old Armory,’ where he 

conversed with these future instructors in French, build- 
ing upon his knowledge regarding the ideals of Sokol. 
On his second or third visit, he became acquainted 
with Jiri Seyba, who was the leader of the French units, 
foreign section. Jiri drove him around to the various 

units locally, where he enjoyed many experiences, which 
enabled him to write two books, one of which notes the 

importance of the teaching of physical training and in 

which he cites Czechoslovakia as the good example. 

At the beginning of the Slet year, the French Feminine 
Federation invited us to their congress, which was to be 
held during July in Dijon, the historical Burgundy region 
in Eastern France, as a part of a nation-wide celebration 
of the anniversary of that city. COS was unable to par- 
ticipate as our own Slet was absorbing all the time and 
efforts of our members. 

Mr. Demarbre came to Prague at the beginning of the 
exhibition of small boys and informed us that Colonel 
Leccoq would arrive in Prague on the day of the mass 
exhibition to give me a medal of the Honorable Legion. 
He told me that at that time, he will ask, in the name of 
his government, “to send a team of junior girls to par- 
ticipate in the congress at Dijon. You cannot refuse this 
request!” In vain I tried to explain that I did not have 
the authority to acquiesce and that it would have to be 
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decided by my superiors. By this time, it was already too 
late, as the junior girls were returning home from Prague 
and there was not enough time to prepare. He repeated 
that we could not refuse such a request. 

It was a delicate situation for me because the congress 
was scheduled to start in three weeks, and this meant that 
many tasks were required, including informing the par- 
ticipants, getting their applications filled out, providing 
the drill instructions, teaching them, and arranging the 
details of the trip. The board and the instructors agreed to 
this request on one condition, i.e., that the organization 
would only pay the expenses for the delegation and the 
junior girls would be responsible for their own expenses. 

On Monday the daily newspapers printed the 
announcement of the tour and the conditions for taking 
part. In addition to the usual recommendations and a 
doctor’s report that were required of each junior girl, she 
would also need a written confirmation of her participa- 
tion in the Slet. Moreover, she must have been awarded at 
least 75 points in competition and was capable of a com- 
petitive showing in Dijon. Other requirements included 
that each girl provide two gym outfits, a proper Sokol 
uniform, and an authentic Czechoslovak kroj (costume). 
Prior to departure, attendance at a week-long training 
session was required. By the end of the week, we regis- 
tered 92 girls. Sister Matéjkova and her husband com- 
posed the three compositions to be performed, and three 
weeks later the delegation was in Dijon. 

A large crowd at the station welcomed us, including 
a delegation of tailor’s masters and a group of Bohemian 
students studying at Dijon’s Lyceum. Because we knew 
that all the girls did not speak French, we devised the 
plan to have them walk through the streets, in forma- 
tion, accompanied by singing. They created quite a sen- 
sation, with people coming from all sides. When they 
stopped singing, the crowd shouted out “vas chanson” 
(our songs). 

In addition to the evening academy, the organizers 
scheduled an exhibition by the junior girls in the city’s 
stadium. The main event of the program was the per- 
formance of “Yellow Flowers” and our national dance, 
performed in their Czechoslovak costumes. When 
Mr. Demarbre introduced the girls, he gave a brief, but 
enthusiastic, description of the Czechoslovak Sokol. 
He told the audience that when he saw the girl's perfor- 
mance back in Prague, the women in the audience had 
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greeted the girls by waving white scarves, which every 
well-dressed woman at that time wore. The people of 
Dijon joyfully accepted this explanation and were happy 
to do the same. The French press declared that the per- 
formance of the Czechoslovak junior girls had been the 
high point of the celebration. This meant very good pub- 
lic relations for Czechoslovakia, which, at that time, was 
particularly necessary. 

During the march from the stadium, I had been 
informed of the importance of the Order of Legion of 
Honor in France. As we strolled among the audience 
assembled there, a man burst into tears because he 
wanted to see the lady who received the Legion of Honor. 
Much later at a gathering in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
the America authoress, Mrs. Mitchell, who wrote the 
biography of Alice Masaryk, asked me what the ribbon 
in the buttonhole of my costume represented. When she 
learned it was the French Legion of Honor, she called all 
present to see this woman, perhaps the only one, who 
had been given this honor. I gradually learned what a 
great honor it was. At the same time, I realized this honor 
did not belong to the individual who had been waving 
the flag on the Slet’s podium, but that it belonged to an 
entire nation, currently in a serious political endeavor to 
remain free. 

We, of course, could not have gone to France and not 
seen Paris. The Paris Sokol arranged a performance in 
the Saint Mande District. As the juniors were gathering 
in the square before the town hall, the mayor, Mr. Mege, 
an exporter who had studied at the commercial academy 
in Prague, greeted them from the balcony. Because Br. 
MatijoSei¢ always had his record player and the records 
for their drill with him, the junior girls could repeat their 
exercise wherever they went, e.g., on the grass of the 
Versailles Park, in Jardin de Lutece, in the Roman amphi- 
theater, and in the middle of the working-class district. 
Even today, a half-century later, I still see some of the 
junior girls from that time and we still emotionally recall 
that happy time. 

During our stay in Paris, I was a guest of Mayor Mege. 
As we listened to the radio, we heard the French station 
broadcasting the news that France and England had 
agreed to send Lord Runciman to Czechoslovakia as an 
arbitrator of our fate. Mayor Mege could not understand 
how devastating it was to see the fate of our nation being 
in the hand of one man, and particularly one who did 


not know anything about Czechoslovakia. This was how 
all the democratic nations in Europe saw our nation — 
expendable. It was an icy shower after all the joy of the 

Slet and the trip. (Editorial note. The so-called “arbitra- 
tor” of our fate was part of the French and British signing 

the Munich Agreement which allowed Hitler to annex 
part of Czechoslovakia). 


AFTER THE SLET 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. This section reveals the fear- 
some atmosphere in Czechoslovakia in the Fall of 1938 as 
Hitler was preparing for Germany’s expansion. The 1938 
Slet was a strong statement of the country’s desire for in- 
dependence and democracy, yet Czechoslovakia fate was 
notin its own hands. 


Before the Slet, I had been fully occupied prepar- 
ing the tour of our junior girls to France. After return- 
ing home, I departed with the first assistant instruc- 
tor for a much-needed rest at the spa at Jachymov, near 
Karlovy Vary (Carlsbad). From there we drove to Zlin 
(in Southeastern Moravia) for an interim Slet gathering 
called by Antonin Krejci. There we met more than 120 
people from all regions who helped organize Slets. Our 
agenda was to review the last Slet and develop a plan. In 
the debate on the future undertaking, a consensus was 
reached to concentrate on themes including democracy, 
the nation and the constitution, and a strict standard for 
workers and their education. Also, we wanted to raise 
the level of education of new members, and finally, and 
most important, to educate the new youth. 

After I returned from Zlin, I arranged for my daugh- 
ter’s friend to instruct me on driving a car. When we 
drove to the airport to take advantage of the empty roads, 
we came upon an excited crowd being directed by a 
social worker and member of the city council in Prague. 
When I inquired as to what was happening, she joyfully 
welcomed me, saying, “You have a car here and you must 
help us.” She explained that the crowd was German dem- 
ocrats who were running from the area near the bor- 
der and away from the rampaging Henleins (Konrad 
Henlein was a Sudeten German politician). We had to 
help them until things improved. All night I ferried these 
German refugees to the addresses given me by the Czech 
social democrats. Suddenly, from an inspiring atmo- 
sphere of the Sokols, I found myself involved in the accel- 
erating anxieties of our nation. 


The board of women instructors met every week 
to prepare ourselves for impending events. Ruzena 
Machalova, the third assistant instructor, came regularly 
to bring us up to date about events in Trebi¢, Moravia. 
It was said that there was a teacher who was clairvoy- 
ant and when asked, in those emotional September days, 
how it would all end, he said there would be no war, but 
for Czechoslovakia it would turn out badly. We did not 
take him too seriously; if the worst came to us, it had to 
mean war; if war was not in the future, we would be okay. 
After Munich, we remembered him and asked what 
would happen now. He answered that it will not remain 
as demanded. Hitler will ask for more and the boundar- 
ies will move steadily until the beginning of December. 
Then there will be relative calm until the 15th of March 
when a disaster will happen that will be worse than the 
tragedy of White Mountain. We did not realize that the 
boundaries were already constantly changing, that Hitler 
already occupied part our land in Western Bohemia, 
where only a small number of Germans lived, leaving 
the Czech language to be preserved only in a small por- 
tion of the country. But conditions were such that we did 
not have time to spend worrying about the prediction. 
In December we received his newest prediction, that on 
the 25th, our nation would suffer a tremendous cultural 
loss. We all tried to decipher who it might be among the 
politicians and higher-level government members, but 
we were at a loss to find the answer. On Dec. 25th, the 
news broadcast did not contain any mention of a loss. 
The teacher from Trebi¢ had been so excited and appre- 
hensive, he had to take a walk to calm down before listen- 
ing to the last news of the evening. This late news brought 
us great distress; it foretold the famous Czech journal- 
ist Karel Capek’s death. The fulfillment of the prophecy 
reminded us ofall the prophecy of March 15th, which we 
had already forgotten. 

Due to our involvement with the Slet prepara- 
tions from the 15th of June to the 15th of September, 
Sokol President Bukovsky did not call any meetings of 
the board. Consequently, only a few people had been 
appointed to carry on the work and they were people 
who had not been involved with the Slet. 

The explanation given to us was that our organiza- 
tion lost faith and guidance, bringing about such a lack 
of leadership and confusion that the situation appeared 
hopeless. During this confusion, it became possible for 
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some members who were inclined to operate Sokol as 

a dictatorship to come into power. The board of COS 

was called into an extraordinary session on October 23, 
solely for the purpose of requesting that the government 

acquaint the Sokol representative of decisions concern- 
ing important affairs. The board again notified its govern- 
mental agency about contradictions in the resolutions of 
the seventh mass meeting of Congress. This request was 

denied and there followed many more requests. 

At this dangerous point in our history, there were 
clubs created within Sokol which focused on political 
activities and peasantry subjects. They wore distinguish- 
ing shirts of various colors to identify their units. These 
units joined the Federation of Civil Alert; COS was repre- 
sented by Br. Kavalir. He quickly worked via his writings 
and other activities to unite all gymnastics training and 
sports under the federation. This effort was undertaken 
without the knowledge or approval of COS, the only com- 
petent organization qualified to undertake such a task. 

Each instructional committee of COS spent much 
time analyzing the results of the Slet. All strengths and 
weaknesses were debated and while the public was 
unaware of the many mistakes that were made in coor- 
dinating the numerous elements and activities, we were 
aware of our shortcomings and took steps to eliminate 
them in the future. The press both domestic and for- 
eign, while praising the overall Slet, were quick to high- 
light our errors. Mostly the press blamed the president 
because he often acted contrary to the advice given him 
by the Slet office staff. 

Ina staff meeting, Br. Kavalir offered to include mem- 
bers of the Federation of Civil Alert to help solve some 
of the instructional problems that occurred in the Slet. 
Before a general meeting of the COS committee could be 
held, the board of instructors met and elected a commis- 
sion with brothers Strunc, Vanék and Pechlat as mem- 
bers. They were charged with the task of preparing a set 
of principles for future activities, which would relieve the 
instructors from the bulk of administrative duties so they 
could devote their effort to their instructional responsi- 
bilities. This effort was intended to counteract the many 
additional duties imposed on instructors by Klinger and 
Bukovsky. Moreover, a group of specialists was formed 
to review, revise and update Sokol terminology. 

At the COS meeting, which followed the commis- 
sion’s actions, no effort was made to coordinate any activ- 
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ities with the Federation of Civil Alert. The alert organi- 
zation quickly lost favor thereafter and soon disbanded. 


THE SEPTEMBER MOBILIZATION 

Hitler’s aggressive actions continued to increase in 
intensity so that by September 12, 1938, he created a seri- 
ous situation concerning the Sudeten German students, 
then operating under the leadership of Henlein. France 
and England tried to soften Hitler’s outrageous demands 
of returning all-German lands held in Czechoslovakia 
to the Reich. When they were unsuccessful, they sent a 
joint letter to Czechoslovakia recommending we accept 
Hitler's demands. On September 23rd, President Benes 
announced a general mobilization to take effect the 
following morning, but at 8 a.m. the following morning, 
the mobilization was cancelled. 

On September 23rd, I was lecturing in Celdkovice, 
which is located approximately 12 miles from Prague. My 
subject was the military education of Sokol women. There 
I met Sister Lida Tumova, an instructor. How small the 
world is! We had been friends since the first world war 
when she was an instructor in the town of Kostelec na 
Labem, and I always had time for her. After the lecture, we 
tried to sit down for dinner, but we were interrupted by the 
Sokol caretaker’s son who informed us that the president 
would soon be speaking on the radio. Because the speech 
had not been previously announced, we knew it had to be 
an extraordinary event. I can still hear those words when 
the president announced a general mobilization. 

We all breathed a sigh of relief at the news because 
we all wanted and longed to take positive action against 
the German demands. We knew that Hitler would not 
back down from his aggressive demands and felt that war 
was the only solution to the problem. We also knew that 
mobilization would be an end to the awful tension now 
being experienced by all true countrymen. Following 
the speech and the playing of our national anthems, the 
sister next to me breathed a sigh of relief and stated she 
had to leave because her husband was one of those who 
had to report for duty. In this same moment, I remem- 
bered that my son-in-law would also have to report and 
that my pregnant daughter would need my support. I 
asked Tachar’s junior-aged sons for my coat and hand- 
bag. I stated I had to go to the railroad station to return 
home, but the boys objected to my leaving because the 
streets were jammed with soldiers and their families 


reporting for duty and they were afraid that I would not 
be able to make my way through the mob. They opened 
the door, and we could see a stream of people filling the 
entire street and all heading in one direction. I noted that 
all the new recruits carried small suitcases and I remem- 
ber wondering how they could have packed so fast. I later 
learned they anticipated the call-up and were packed in 
preparation for the message. Then I asked the boys to 
get a taxi for me. They returned shortly with a taxi, but 
with the message that the taxi could only take me to the 
closest train station because the driver also had to report 
for duty. On the way to the station, we collected recruits 
headed in the same direction so that by the time we 
arrived, the taxi was completely loaded both inside and 
outside. The men were standing on the footboards, sitting 
on the hood and roof, and hanging on the back bumpers. 
I found my son-in-law still at home because he and 
my daughter knew I would be returning as soon as possi- 
ble, and they waited for me. We then rode through empty 
streets to the station, but in Wenceslaus Square we met 
several families. It was now around 11 p.m. and all who 
were to be called were already on their way. My daughter 
was very brave and spoke very quietly until the train with 
her husband disappeared into a tunnel and then she col- 
lapsed and started to cry. Even though I tried to comfort 
her, she resisted my attempts and said, “You know, none 
of them will return.” That attitude seemed to be reflected 
everywhere. We saw many women crying during our 
trip home. It reminded me of women of the classics who, 
when sending their sons and husbands to war, instructed 
them to come home carrying or wearing their shields. 
After a few days, the recruits returned home because 
they had been withdrawn, following the categorical 
demand of England and France, who had cancelled their 
mutual defense treaty with Czechoslovakia. Many Sokol 
brothers came to my study in Tyr’ House, with their 
faces downcast. Why are they keeping us from fighting, 
they asked? These brothers wandered around Prague 
in groups. They could not stay at home, nor could they 
work. They were willing to go with anyone who would 
give them a weapon. This was, perhaps, one of the most 
serious physical traumas affecting our nation. There is 
no bigger injury than an injury to the enthusiasm and 
resolve that was shown on September 23, 1938. This 
remembrance of crying men now caused me to renew my 
efforts in preparing for the XI Slet (which was finally held 


in 1948) for I could not fail the love and sacrifices by so 
many who had made our movement possible. In the past 
ten years, our nation had suffered two major traumas 
and no nation can endure such emotional impact with- 
out showing some defect. In this atmosphere of bitter 
disappointment and misery, the COS instructional staff 
realized the one safe way of maintaining a proper per- 
spective was to lose oneself in their work. On September 
29, President Benes called on the nation to support one 
of the heroes of the Siberian campaign in WWI and 
called on General Syrovy to form a new government. 


MUNICH ANDITS AFTEREFFECTS 

France now mobilized its Air Force and England its Navy, 
but their efforts were in vain. Hitler continued with his 
demands for Czechoslovak territory, but did agree to 
meet with representatives of England, France, Germany, 
and Italy to discuss the situation. In Munich, the group 
met to discuss the Czech problem, but representatives 
from Czechoslovakia were not allowed to attend the 
conference. This infamous Munich Conference was about 
us, but our fate was decided without us. 

The consequences of the conference are well-known. 
To Hitler and Germany, it allocated all Czech territory 
where most of the inhabitants were of German national- 
ity. The territory in question was divided into five zones, 
which had to be turned over to Germany within a brief 
period. To the German demands, Poland and Hungary 
also added their requests for some border adjustments, 
which would strip Czechoslovakia of their natural defen- 
sive barriers. England and France stated that they would 
study the new requests and cautioned Czechoslovakia 
that any aggressive action by them would be considered 
as an attack against England and France. These events 
weighed heavily upon the mental and moral makeup of 
the people and was a true test of national self-confidence 
and belief in the future of our nation. 

The nation now united to help those who were forced 
to flee their homes and farms. The people were required 
to leave all their worldly possessions and move to an area 
outside of the lands turned over to Hitler. Sokol once 
again led the movement to relocate and feed these refu- 
gees until they could re-establish themselves elsewhere. 
The Sokol women had originally scheduled an instruc- 
tors’ clinic for the Monday following the turnover of land 
to the Germans, but after hearing a radio appeal to help 
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the refugees, we quickly changed our plans to be avail- 
able for the refugee cause. One sister, who had not heard 
the radio message, came to the school. Because she was 
one of the people forced to leave her property, she quickly 
joined the relief effort. Her situation was one of a multi- 
tude of families who were affected by the decree. 

In general, the way the Sokol women initially 
addressed the influx of needy people was to divide them 
and send them to instructor’s homes. But when too 
many refugees arrived, we used the entire Sokol mem- 
bership for housing. In Prague, there was not a Sokol 
family who did not have guests, at least on a tempo- 
rary basis. A central Sokol committee was formed to 
maintain a watch at the local railroad station so incom- 
ing refugees could be met, fed, and re-directed to shel- 
ters. I remained a member of this central committee, 
which was presided over by Helena Cerna. I worked 
closely with Alice Masarykova (daughter of President 
Masaryk) and Milada Hordakova. The committee occu- 
pied itself with long-term solutions and assistance, 
while the task of the various Sokol units was to pro- 
vide help on an immediate basis. I had been entrusted 
to implement the ideas of Alice Masarykova, which had 
been influenced by the famous book written by Bozena 
Nemcova, entitled The Grandmother. In the book, the 
grandmother's pantry always contained plenty for all 
visitors and potential guests. 

Alice proposed that we should establish such pan- 
tries in all Sokol buildings and undertake a nation-wide 
drive to collect food, clothes, shoes, and other household 
necessities and distribute these items to the needy as they 
arrived at the collection stations. Later, I was called by 
the Ministry of National Defense to assist in establish- 
ing a program to educate women in preparation for their 
pre-military training. I was also assigned the task of pre- 
paring a series of work camps for alleviating the conse- 
quences of unemployment and the low morale being 
experienced by the displaced. 

The results of our heavy work helped us counteract 
the problems brought about as the result of the Munich 
agreement. President Benes resigned and departed for 
foreign lands, and the nation elected Dr. Emil Hacha as 
president. Soon thereafter the board of COS asked for an 
audience with the new president with purpose of pledg- 
ing full support of Sokol to Hacha and his government. 
I was deeply moved by his apparent confusion, but also 
impressed by Hacha’s acceptance of the office at such a 
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crucial and highly dangerous time. 

Step by step it gradually became known how deeply 
the Munich agreement affected the nation. With the shift 
of frontiers, we lost all our border fortification defenses, 
which in some instances, were better than the Maginot 
Line in France. We also suffered severe damage of our 
communication system remaining in the two-thirds of 
our country, which existed after Germany, Poland and 
Hungary took their bites out of our country. Also, our 
national economy was now so limited that any defense of 
the remaining territory was impossible. 

The Communist party now used this tragic situation 
to launch an effective propaganda program. It reported 
that England and France had betrayed us and that only 
the Soviet Socialist Union remained loyal to us and 
was willing to help. They further reported that this help 
was impossible because Poland and Romania refused 
to allow Russian overflights over their territory. It all 
sounded very impressive and faithful, but years later we 
learned that the Soviet Union had never asked to have 
such overflight permission. Finally, to a defenseless 
nation, abandoned by its friends, only one nation-wide 
organization was available and strong enough, with the 
will to survive and help, and that was Sokol. 

The shifting of the frontiers and diminishing the 
Republic deeply affected the Sokol organization. In 
decreased territory, Sokol lost two whole districts, 548 
units, and 137 Sokol buildings. The loss in real estate 
alone amounted to 62,657,000 crowns. The losses were 
even greater because many particularly good workers 
were displaced, and their strength and abilities could no 
longer be utilized. Because some districts lost units, real 
estate, and personnel, they were disorganized and could 
no longer function as a physical or economic entity. The 
board of men’s instructors now stepped in and began the 
arduous task of re-defining the organizational and terri- 
torial boundaries of the remaining districts. 


THE AUTUMN MEETING OF THE COS STAFF 

A direct result of the Munich conference was the loss 
of self-confidence, both within the Sokol organiza- 
tion and throughout the nation. Some individuals 
accepted the political situation and even supported the 
objectives of the dictatorship now rolling throughout 
Europe. Democracy seemed to be on a down-trend and 
people began turning toward other measures for satis- 
faction of mind and spirit. One new voluntary associ- 


ation that emerged from the turmoil was a non-politi- 
cal, non-religious and non-educational entity called the 
“Federation of Civil Alert” This organization was willing 
to take matters into their own hands and propose solu- 
tions. Some Sokols joined the association and without 
authority from our duly elected organization pretended 
to represent and commit Sokol to association objectives. 
The leader of this rebel group was Miroslav Kavalir, who 
was then functioning as a speaker for gymnastics training 
in one of the two remaining political parties. 

At a time when Sokol and the entire nation needed 
leadership of the highest order, COS itself overly com- 
mitted to our social help program and the re-establish- 
ment of communications between our fragmented units. 
They called a meeting with our education committee the 
last weekend before Christmas. The tasks facing our edu- 
cation committee were twofold; first we had to evalu- 
ate and determine where Sokol now stood and second, 
determine what we should propose regarding the direc- 
tion that Sokol should take. The solutions to these prob- 
lems were so large that with the men’s board of instruc- 
tors in the lead, the meetings were continued until the 
10th and 11th of December. 

An evaluation of our recent 
Slet was already in process as 
detailed questionnaires were 
sent to all districts and units 
seeking answers to some general 
areas of interest. First, we wanted 
the participants to tell us about 
their experiences during the Slet 
period along with their evalua- 
tion of the leaders and other inci- 
dental information. The “lead- 
er’s” category was intended to 
include instructors, education 
staff, and administration of the 
Slet. Under other incidental 
information, we wanted com- 
ments on district, unit, and spe- 
cific drill activities. 

The comments we received 
concerning the district instruc- 
tors, both men and women, 
were severe in their criticism, but 
honest in their evaluation. The 
responses were firm evidence of 
the knowledge of the writers and 
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their acceptance of responsibility for the future of Sokol 
and the Sokol movement. For example, men did not hesi- 
tate to praise the dance numbers performed by the women 
and the women were the first to acknowledge the suc- 
cess of the small boys’ number. The writers were quick to 
note our error in limiting the number of small girls that 
were allowed to participate. There were many rebukes 
directed against the instructor's work, the overall leader- 
ship of the Board of Instructors, and even against the Slet 
office. We had to work hard on solutions to the problems 
and conduct personal coordination with the districts as 
we resolved each problem. In resolving these problems, 
we had to consider our new members, our members that 
were not participating in physical training, and members 
of existing boards of instructors. We had to completely 
review the education program from small boys through 
junior and senior levels and we had to review the method 
by which we selected and trained our liaison agents who 
coordinate the activities of the districts. 

The COS general committee ratified the proposals sub- 
mitted by the instructors and educational staffs. They also, 
in accordance with basic Sokol ideals and organizational 


concepts, reinforced their opposition to the Federation 
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of “Civil Alert” The commit- 
tee expressed opposition to the 
“Alerts” proposal for uniforms 
and their dictatorial ideas, and 
they once again reiterated Tyr’’ 
concept that Sokol members 
should all follow his program 
which stated, “Our task, direc- 
tion andaim should be that what 
people have not achieved cannot 
be achieved” 

In the meantime, within the 
Federation of Civil Alert, politi- 
cians and club-members pre- 
sented their personal views 
regarding socialist objectives. 
To combat these views, COS 
instructors, committees and 

individual members presented 

what Tyrs called the brother- 
hood of action. Sokol clearly and 
uncompromisingly stated their 
wholehearted support for liberty 
and democracy. 
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CHAPTER 8 


THE PROTECTORATE 


MARCH 15, 1939 

On March 15, 1939, in the middle of the night, the tele- 
phone awakened me. It was the COS secretary Br. 
Pelican who excitedly told me that he had learned that 
the German army would cross our new borders and that 
the Czech army would not offer any resistance. He told 
me to come to Tyr’ House as soon as possible as there 
were documents to burn, which could, if found, endan- 
ger my safety as well as other leaders of COS. 

Soon the board, employees, and others assembled at 
Tyr House. Very quickly the furnace began burning at 
full force as we destroyed many documents and then sat 
back to await the arrival of Hitler’s troops. It came with 
the suddenness of a lightning bolt which precluded any 
possibility of defensive action. Later that day, an offi- 
cial notice was posted which stated that Bohemia and 
Moravia were now “Protectorates” of the German Empire. 
We now understood the ramifications of President 
Hacha’s summons to Berlin and the course of the negoti- 
ations that had taken place. We had heard rumors that a 
deal had been made and the so-called whisper campaign 
had been correct. These rumors were the first phase of 
an extended period of whisper communications which 
would be the way we received our information. 

In the three months since the last meeting of COS, the 
nation had received many shocks, but the invasion was 
by far the most difficult to accept. When we had lost our 
borders and then some of our units, we thought it was 
the most severe problem that could occur. Now our task 
was saving our nation, so that we would have a future. 

On the evening of our regular board meeting, COS 
President Bukovsky informed us that a Sokol brother 
journeyed that morning to the Castle to greet the uni- 
formed General Gajda, who was to declare himself the 


leader of the nation, and president of the newly formed 
fascist republic. After waiting for several hours at the 
Castle, the German occupants forced him to leave the 
area. German soldiers now fully occupied Prague. The 
board was stunned by the news, which was accepted 
without discussion or debate. Some members wondered 
what the future of Sokol would be. Without the consent 
of the board, the COS President Bukovsky had taken it 
on himself to pay a visit to the head of a fascist state. By 
his actions, he disclosed his political leanings, but unfor- 
tunately, there was no time for explanations. 

A few days after our COS meeting, Konstantin Von 
Neurath was proclaimed the first Empire Protector of 
Bohemia and Moravia. On the day before the occupa- 
tion, the chairman of the Slovak Autonomy Government 
movement, Joseph Tiso, following an agreement with 
Hitler, declared Slovakia an independent state and 
requested the state be given the protection of the German 
Empire. We well remembered our Slovak friends and the 
large crowds which, three years ago, that so warmly wel- 
comed their Bohemian brothers and sisters. 

I remembered Frantisek Kleme$’, perhaps the first 
real Czechoslovak, a publisher who moved to Slovakia 
before the first world war. He told me a story of how 
one day his son had returned home from school say- 
ing, “I am not a Slovak, I am a Czech.” Klimeé had lived 
with Slovaks so long and was so well liked that they had 
made him mayor of the city of Liptovsky Svaty Mikulas. 
After the declaration of Slovakia as a separate state, the 
Slovaks talked to him about requesting Slovak citizen- 
ship so he could stay in Slovakia, but he answered, “Iam 
a Czechoslovak, and I am as much at home here as in 
Bohemia.” He did not vary from his ideals and remained 
in Slovakia. 
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Other Czechs located in Slovakia were forced to leave 
their homes and jobs which increased the unemploy- 
ment rolls in Bohemia. Tiso’s twenty years of subversive 
activities were successful only with Hitler’s help and the 
treachery of the clerical political party, but not by the 
will of the Slovak people. The memories of this treach- 
ery are still so painful and difficult for me to write about 
it. There are no words which can grasp the feeling of how 
it is like for a free person to go to bed at night and arise 
the next morning as a slave. We heard numerous stories 
of suicides and how many of our young men, at signif- 
icant risk to their lives, crossed the border into Poland 
seeking freedom. 

In Bohemia and Moravia there now existed a church- 
yard type atmosphere. The Bohemian radio called on 
prominent citizens to address the nation with messages 
of self-esteem and a will to live. [heard one such message 
full of laments. This was not what we needed; we needed 
someone to say to the faint-hearted that the loss of our 
independence is not the end of everything, but that the 
nation still exists, and it needs to be urged into striving 
for anew life. 

Because Hitler and the Nazi movement only saw 
women as an implement to be used to preserve the race, 
as the special laws imposed by him on citizens affected 
women more than men. The new laws diminished the 
possibility of women being employed in public services, 
so some families even considered it unnecessary for their 
daughters to pursue higher education. When I was asked 
to make a speech, I selected “the meaning of education 
on future generations” as my subject. Unfortunately, the 
broadcast of the speech coincided with major events, 
such as Hitler's entry into a captured capital, so it was 
subjected to unusual scrutiny. Also, at that time there 
was a festive march into Wenceslaus Square consisting 
of the occupying troops and a parade of the highest rep- 
resentatives of the victorious nation. In the broadcasting 
building, the editor accepted me with some embarrass- 
ment. She disclosed that my script had not been pro- 
hibited nor had it been approved. The script remained 
on the desk of the German censor and was still open. 
Apparently, the censor, in his haste to view the parade, 
had forgotten to finish the work. 

Whenever our nation won, it was always by our supe- 
rior wit rather than our physical strength. I decided to 
take a risk, so I crossed out the nearest sentence, which 
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was unimportant and took the script into the broadcast 
booth. After the end of the broadcast and while the Czech 
employees were still in a state of high tension, I encoun- 
tered the censor who apparently had forgotten me. The 
only consequence to the episode was that for some time 
thereafter it was said that we have two champions, Franta 
Kocourek and Sister Provaznikova. Kocourek was a 
broadcast reporter, who, at times, permitted himself to 
say more than was authorized. He paid for his folly with 
his life as he never returned from a concentration camp. 

Slovakia was not represented in the COS 1939 Spring 
meeting. I also remember it was the first time since my 
election that I did not have gentians (a type of herb) 
on my table. Gentians had always been at my table for 
each spring meeting since my election on as Director of 
Women. After being picked up by Frantisek Klimes on the 
day before the meeting from a place called Demanovska 
Dolina, in northern Slovakia. A moment after this, the 
postman delivered a small box from which we extracted 
several gentians. This piece of blue sky was our proof of 
Slovak loyalty to the Sokol movement. A year after that 
we were at war, I received a postcard which read “gen- 
tians are blooming, but I cannot send them.’ In 1945 and 
for years thereafter fresh gentians once again made their 
way to my table. In 1949 when I was in New York prepar- 
ing Americans for their next Slet, someone brought me 
a letter from home which contained a dry gentian. After 
the war, I learned that Brother Klime$ suffered a “hell on 
earth” in World War II, and later under the communists. 

When Bohemia and Moravia became a Protectorate 
of the German Empire, we were forced to accept their 
laws and orders. In the last days of August 1939, several 
hostages were taken by the Germans and included sev- 
eral Sokols. The Sokols were not taken because they were 
Sokols, but because of their political activities. Among 
these Sokols was Miroslav Klinger, who, despite a warn- 
ing by the COS board, presented himself as a candidate 
and was elected as a member of the agency of the city of 
Prague. All those arrested were sent to a concentration 
camp at Dachau. 

The reason for the hostage taking became clear on 
September 1, 1939, when Germany attacked Poland. The 
Germans wanted to be sure of their security in the rear 
areas while they concentrated on the military front. The 
German attack came despite the allied treaty Poland had 
with England and France. Hitler had also concluded a 


non-aggression pact with Russia and after the German 
attack from the east, invited Russia to attack Poland from 
the west. In the face of such overwhelming odds, Poland 
was quickly forced to surrender. Hitler’s ingenious and 
well-conceived plan to occupy Czechoslovakia first 
before they invaded Poland eliminated the possibility 
that Poland and Czechoslovakia could provide a com- 
mon defense against aggression. 

In the year that followed, Denmark, Norway, The 
Netherlands, and France also fell to Germany and these 
countries suffered the humiliation of being occupied. 
However, the occupants of these nations fought back 
by forming underground resistance movements which 
increased in size as time passed. 


UNDER NEW LEADERSHIP 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. The following information re- 
garding Sokol leadership concerns events that occurred 

between March 16, 1939, when Hitler declared Bohemia 

and Moravia to be a Protectorate of the German Empire 

until October 8, 1941, when Sokol was banned. As noted in 

the discussions of the Sokol leadership, every effort was 

made to preserve Sokol. Emil Hacha was Czechoslova- 
kia’s president from 1938 until 1939 when the Protector- 
ate was declared. He continued as a nominal president 

until the end of the warin1945 but had no power. Thus, he 

was not able to help the Sokols and not surprisingly even 

when Sokol was not yet banned, many leaders of the or- 
ganization were killed orsentto concentration camps. 


In the 1939 spring meeting of the COS board, we 
once again faced election of our board and staff mem- 
bers. Even as early as 1937, some of the most respected 
members of the board had voiced their dissatisfaction 
with COS President Bukovsky because of his frequent 
deviation from the democratic Sokol traditions. Then, in 
1939 after a long debate, Bukovsky was re-elected by a 
majority of one vote. A review of the X Slet had disclosed 
many serious shortcomings of Director of Men Klinger. 
This lack of leadership was seriously criticized by many. 
This criticism was only partly remedied when Augustin 
Pechlat was sent to the director's bridge as Klinger’s advi- 
sor, during the 1938 Slet. 

In the same spring meeting of the instructor’s staff, 
the district instructors submitted a proposal which 
would reorganize the staff and modernize procedures. 
Also submitted for consideration was a proposal to 
adjust Sokol activities to a more contemporary level. To 


evaluate these proposals and submit a recommendation, 
a commission was formed consisting of Strunc, Meduna, 
Vanék and Pechlat. 

During the first scheduled meeting of the instructor's 
staff in 1938, three of the district instructors came to me 
with a request for help. They were considering a plan that 
they might propose in the meeting, that would reveal 
their mistrust of Klinger’s ability as the Director of Men; 
They would then ask for the election of a new director 
during the same meeting. They also wanted a younger 
man to assume the leadership role who had a more con- 
temporary view of what was needed to modernize the 
Sokol organization. When I asked who they had in mind 
to fill the role, they could not agree on an individual. I 
recommended they set aside their action until the reg- 
ular meeting in the spring of 1939. Although they were 
not members of the nominating committee, they were 
fully aware of the urgent need for a well-qualified leader 
who was steeped in the traditions of the Sokol move- 
ment. I advised them to elect an older leader who would 
not hold the office too long and could train a younger 
man who would then have a chance to demonstrate his 
organizational and leadership abilities. The young man 
had to be progressive but at the same time hold tight to 
the Sokol roots and be able to recognize and distinguish 
those ideals and ideas that were from Tyr8’ teachings. 

Talso told them that I knew of some very promising 
candidates, particularly in Moravia, but if they were to 
ask me their names, I would not know who to recom- 
mend. I also said they should contact likely candidates 
and have them utilize every opportunity to display their 
capabilities. We would then know much more about 
them in two years, and election to a higher post would 
be easier. 

The brothers agreed to my proposal, but then turned 
to me with the question of who they should vote for now. 
They did not want just anyone from the older group, as 
that could jeopardize the introduction of a younger can- 
didate for later placement in the leader’s role. I recom- 
mended Pechlat, who understood the need for change, 
and I believed he would only be a one-term leader. The 
brothers were obviously surprised because that modest 
brother had obviously not entered their minds as a via- 
ble candidate. But when they thought about him, they 
remembered that for long years he had been the leader of 
the Prague I unit, had trained many fine instructors and 
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had written many special articles, as well as a book. 

Following the 1939 spring meeting of the Educational 
Committee, brother Vanék approached me with the 
news that he had not yet spoken to Brother Pechlat 
because he was currently on vacation. Since I had access 
to a vehicle, I offered to drive him to Podelesi above 
Sazava where Pechlat was vacationing. When Pechlat, 
his wife and I arrived there, Vanék and Pechlat went for 
a walk into the woods, while I entertained the women 
and children. When the men returned from their work, 
Vanék was beaming and Pechlat was smiling. Within 14 
days, Pechlat was unanimously elected president of COS. 
The Sokol brothers suddenly became stimulated with 
increased activity and quickly formed three new work- 
ing circles: one for Sokol bibliography, one a for a Sokol 
encyclopedia and one for collection of a Sokol biography. 

The new leadership started one of the most beautiful 
periods of my Sokol experience. With Pechlat, we under- 
stood each other better than with any previous leader. 
Jindra Vani¢ek was older and overshadowed me, so 
our relationship was admiration on my part and kindly 
indulgence for a beginner on his part. As a matter of fact, 
I was not that much younger than him, considering that 
when I encountered him, I had already been a mother 
and was a madam professor, but next to him I seemed 
like a lassie. 

My relationship with Agathon Heller was a little eas- 
ier than with Vani¢ek as he was elected president at the 
same time of my election. Although the offices we held 
were equal on paper, in actual practice, he was much 
older with much more Sokol work behind him, so gener- 
ally I held myselfin respectful distance from him. While 
we sometimes suffered a generation gap in our opinions, 
we always seemed to agree on what was best for Sokol. 

I have already written about my experiences with 
Klinger, so I will only add that my experiences with Pechlat 
were like a sunny landscape after a storm. 

Josef Truhlar followed Pechlat as Sokol president; 1st 
Vice President was T.V. Keller, who, until recently, had 
been the leader of the Smichov I unit; second vice pres- 
ident was Karel Sauer, and the third vice president was 
Jan Stolz. Both Sauer and Stolz were lawyers, so that 
meant that the COS staff was fully aware of their rights 
and duties. They led the staff in working to maintain 
Sokol as a democratic organization, despite the injus- 
tices of the Protectorate status. The March 15th meeting 
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cleared the air in Sokol, as it also disclosed those indi- 
viduals who were willing to accept strange ideas, which 
were at that time enjoying some success in other areas 
of Europe. It also revealed the danger of placing indis- 
criminating trust and blind obedience into the hands of 
temporary leaders. From the meeting came actions that 
corrected mistakes being made at the district and local 
levels and took positive steps to return Sokol to the ways 
of Tyr’’ doctrine. The establishment of the Protectorate 
in certain ways cleared the air and removed the pretense 
of our independence, which had, in reality, ended with 
the Munich conference. 

Some of the first casualties of the Protectorate were 
Truhlay and the secretary Eugen Koppl. They had tried 
to move some sanitary material from the Red Cross into 
some Sokol buildings for use by the units in the event 
of resistance activities. Both were convicted and sent to 
a concentration camp. After the war they both resumed 
Sokol activities. In the Spring meeting of 1940, it was 
resolved that these individuals would retain their posi- 
tions and that until they did return, the 1st Vice President 
Jan Keller, a lawyer, would assume their functions. The 
German Empire leadership, however, ordered COS to 
conduct a formal election and replace the absent officers. 
Br. Jan Keller accepted election by acclamation and said 
that he would only be considered as a representative of 
President Josef Truhlai. In the same meeting we elected 
Antonin Hyebik, another lawyer, as third vice president. 

The war and our Protectorate status stopped all com- 
munications between Sokol units outside our country 
and with all outside gymnastic organizations. Because 
Sokol activities in our country would require Sokol to 
display a German swastika beside our Sokol banner, it 
was decided by COS to suspend all public performances. 
Henceforth, all Sokol activities focused on the educa- 
tional aspects of our program. We broadened our educa- 
tional programs by greatly increasing the subjects taught, 
particularly to our junior classes. Our objective was to 
make them more self-reliant. There were classes in eco- 
nomic activities and in the raising of home production 
of food and medicines. We also began programs which 
concentrated on self-governing activities, and lead- 
ership techniques. The youth accepted these changes 
with great understanding. The leadership of many peo- 
ple was extremely important in carrying out these new 
goals. Meanwhile, our various commissions continued 


to work on revising and updating Sokol’s organization 
and terminology. 


How to Gain Industrious Workers 

I do not know exactly when the newly elected president of 
my Schmichov I unit, Jan V. Keller, came to me for advice 
and help. Apparently, the city of Prague had informed 
our unit that the rental rooms, located in the Schmichov 
shipyard, were no longer available for habitation. My 
water experience was limited to canoeing and other 
festive activities, so I really did not understand Keller’s 
desire to live along the river in a room which occasion- 
ally was flooded and access to the area was limited at 
other times. I asked him why it would not be better to 
find land in the vicinity and build a wooden hut on it. 
He informed me that it was almost impossible to find a 
suitable piece of land in the vicinity. I introduced him to 
Engineer Svarcer who had responsibilities in the vicinity 
of Prague and knew every piece of land available. I was 
sure Svarcer could assist Keller with his problem. After 
Keller’s departure, I thought over the whole conversa- 
tion. I knewhim to bea good President who was diligent 
in performing his duties for the unit. He was one of the 
best leaders of our organization. I feel my efforts on his 
behalfhelped us gain a good worker. 


Cessation of Activities (1941-1942) 

The 1941 spring meeting of the women’s instructor's staff 
was called for Easter Sunday, in Nové Mésto na Moravé, 
a town in the Bohemian-Moravian Highlands. Before 
the meeting started, a messenger came to me with a 
confidential message that stated there would be a central 
decree stopping all Sokol activities. This announce- 
ment was to be made before noon, to allow us time to 
develop plans which would allow us to maintain some 
sort of contact. It was anticipated that we would have 
some planning time until we received the official notice 
through the district director. 

The decree stated that all organized activities within 
Sokol buildings and on the athletic fields would stop. 
There were some courageous instructors, both men and 
women, who maintained contacts with former students 
and continued their activities under the guise of sport 
everywhere, in private clubs, riverbanks and in clearings 
in the woods. After many years we learned how these tiny 
springs of activities, where once there had been a mighty 
river, kept the fires of Sokol burning. Brother Stahler 


called on Sokol members in Slovakia to hide from the 
sight of Hlinka’s guards, but to maintain Sokol life. He 
also cautioned all about the danger from overt contact 
with Br. Kic who, in addition to his responsible work in 
the Sokol underground, was also holding activities with 
his athletic team at Smichov’s Sokol. Such were the dan- 
gers and activities of many Sokols who, in addition to 
operating in the underground, also helped Sokol fam- 
ilies who had departed to Czechoslovak military orga- 
nizations abroad, or who had been prosecuted for their 
anti-occupation activities. 

The Easter holidays that year were very sad. Only the 
church bells announcing Easter sounded in our minds, 
and stirred our belief in ourselves at a time when such 
belief seemed impossible. 

When I arrived home from the meeting, some 
good news was waiting for me; I now had a new grand- 
daughter. We christened her, in my home, by the name 
of Magdalena Noemi; the godmother was Olinka 
Fucikova. 

Under the rules of the occupation, we could only 
enter Tyr’ House once to obtain our personal property. 
I forgot to retrieve a small leather case from my Leica 
camera, in which I carried a metronome that I used to 
achieve the proper calisthenics tempo on the gym floor. 
This oversight later caused the Sokol officials consider- 
able trouble. Apparently, the Gestapo found the case and 
thought someone had stolen a camera from the central 
inventory and then discarded the case so they could hide 
the camera easier without a case. The small metronome 
had been taken as a souvenir by one of my instructors in 
school, who was my student at the university. She sent it 
to me in the US in 1977. All Sokol officials remained in 
the employment of Tyr’ House. When they dared, they 
brought several copies of our books, to the sisters. If the 
Germans had learned of this scheme, they would have 
destroyed these valuable records of Sokol topics. The 
scheme proved to be particularly valuable because even- 
tually everything the sisters had not been able to save was 
later sent to a stamping mill. 

I now became a newly “baked” pensioner, because 
the Protectorate Government had been ordered to abide 
by the German Empire's social laws which provided for 
mandatory retirement of men in state positions at age 55, 
and women at age 50. Since I had reached 50, I was now, 
to my great relief, forced to retire on a pension. Teaching 
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under the rules of the Protectorate could be dangerous. 
Even ifI would not be forced to teach physical education 
with a bad back, I would be required to read to my classes 
some Official notices. At first, I had some of my students 
read the notices to the class, but, as a rule, the student, 
through emphasis and tone, inserted her own opinion 
and the class would then react to her. Thereafter, I read 
the notices to the class myself. 

Allowing students to read the notice was danger- 
ous because they could then boast how the notice had 
been read. If the wrong person overheard the boasting, it 
would bea problem for all. Iresumed reading the notices 
but always read fast and used a monotone in my voice. 
The students understood, but they seemed to be unable 
to withhold their coughs during the time I was read- 
ing. Once the director called me for a short conference 
during a break period, but the conference extended into 
the start of the next period. Because the students did not 
want to miss a moment of my lectures, they all assem- 
bled at the proper time. When I did not appear, one of 
the students took charge and gave a command for them 
to march and sing. Just as I was entering the gym, the 
class was singing: “to drive the German murderers into 
hell, where they belong.” All the windows were opened, 
facing the street outside. If a German who understood 
Czech would have happened by at that moment, I would 
have been sent to a concentration camp. 

In addition to my school problems, the Gestapo had 
been zealously studying our Sokol magazines and other 
literature. I had a concern about the military aspect of 
our writing and training. Therefore, the brothers Keller, 
Pelikan and Pechlat had strongly recommended that a 
change of scenery would probably be good for several of 
us. My daughter and son in-law built a summer home 
in the Czech-Moravian Highlands and with their two 
daughters decided to spend as much time there as pos- 
sible. Meanwhile, I moved to Rendli¢ek, which is how 
we named our home located near a pond. Certainly, this 
period of my life was not restful, but rest was the last 
thing I needed. 


Arresting Sokols 

On one of my trips to Prague, when we were stopped in 
Veseli, a town east of Prague, the postmaster ran out to 
me and informed me that he had just heard on the radio 
that Vladimir Groh and General Bily were arrested. I 
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thought, “My God, Groh? He was a professor at Brno 
University, and we were close friends. When he was 
an assistant professor at Charles University, he taught 
for a few years with me. At that time, he had only been 
married a few years and he proudly showed me photos of 
his first-born son. The son was now in exile somewhere 
in Germany. On a bus trip to Rome, Groh had provided 
us with the fairy tale type accommodations in a Roman 
Monastery. He showed us the eternal city based on some 
knowledge from his studies so, our understanding of the 
city and its highlights is without parallel. After the trip, 
he left us a poem which one of our fellow travelers sent 
to me in America on the 50th anniversary of our trip. He 
remembered me in the poem, as the “second mother,’ 
which went partially as follows: 

“That second one is our second mother, why she did 
not die, we will tell you shortly. To her, fate entrusted 
such a long life, till she sells the tickets and writes the last 
instructor.” 

Groh said that in his poem that he was not a scien- 
tist nor could he sweep you off your feet as a speaker, but 
he was a pedagogue and before him his students had no 
secrets. We met again on the COS board when he trav- 
eled from Brno. It was there I noted his deep faith and 
all-encompassing hope in the Sokol movement (as sug- 
gested in the poem). 

When we arrived in Prague, I hurried from the sta- 
tion first to meet Pechlat in a very excited state, and then 
to visit Zinda because her husband was Vladimir Groh, 
and her close friend was Bily. Pechlat was very calm and 
for the first time he offered to accompany me to the elec- 
tric railroad because he obviously wanted to speak to 
me in private. On the way he explained why I had not 
been invited to the meetings of the central commit- 
tee, which was charged to lead all Sokol resistance. After 
the arrest of Truhlar and K6ppl, he and President Keller 
realized the original Sokol governing body, of which I 
was a member, was too large for safe operations, so they 
formed a small group of five members: President Keller, 
instructor Pechlat, secretary Pelikan, brother Hustak 
and one other. It might have been Pechacek, who had 
been the senior commander of Jindra (the Sokol resis- 
tance group during World War II). However, it was not 
Kavalir or even Hiebik. Pechacek had been confirmed as 
a senior commander and the Sokol commander of the 
Czech’s districts. Ladislav Vanék was the commander of 


the Moravian districts, which was a continuation of his 
prior responsibility. All members of the resistance were 
obligated to select an alternate and inform him of the 
proper channel of communications in the event of the 
principals arrest or death. In the event the group of five 
would be compromised, the alternate group would auto- 
matically take over. In the event the second group would 
become inoperative, it became my responsibility to form 
a third group consisting only of women. Limiting the 
group to women was suggested by the Sokol brothers, 
who hoped that a female organization would be easier to 
conceal, because of the Nazi’s view that women, as sec- 
ond-rate creatures, were only good for birthing and rais- 
ing children and caring for the home. 

Pechlat charged me with the responsibility of discon- 
necting myself from all activities that could in any way 
endanger my life. He also placed on me the burden to 
outline the occupation and after it was over to reorga- 
nize Sokol once again. He then told me that the group 
had especially chosen me for this task because of my out- 
standing organizational abilities. He then reiterated his 
position that, in view of the task for which I had been 
chosen, to outlive the occupation was my duty to Sokol. 
To this directive from the resistance group, Pechlat 
added a personal request, which was that by no means 
was I to permit the election of Kavalir as president of 
Sokol. In the end he added that he had been directed to 
contact me about my directed duty in view of the ener- 
getic actions of the gestapo in arresting Groh and Bily 
and the pursuing of other Sokol leaders. This was my 
last conversation with Augustin Pechlat. (Editorial note. 
Augustin Pechlat was executed by the Gestapo because 
of his involvement in the Sokol underground group). 

Following my conversation with Pechlat, I did not 
meet Pelikan as we had previously agreed. Instead, he 
sent his secretary with a message that I was to avoid 
meeting with him and all other Sokol leaders because of 
the danger involved. Further, under no circumstances, 
was I to step inside TyrS’ House. 

Sokol was officially banned in Bohemia and Moravia 
on October 8, 1941. Before dawn the next day the 
Gestapo formed a dragnet around our Sokol officers 
throughout the Protectorate. In Bohemia, our men were 
arrested, but in Moravia, in some districts, even women 
instructors were arrested. Some of leaders sought by the 
Gestapo were missed because on the night of the drag- 


net the Gestapo did not find them at home. Br. Hutay was 
teaching a class in Brno while his family lived in Zdar. 
The Gestapo looked for him in both places and when 
they did not find him, they assumed he was in route or 
that he had been arrested in another location; they then 
stopped their search. A similar situation apparently also 
saved educator Antonin Krejci from arrest, because he 
lived in Brno rather than Prague and did a lot of travel- 
ling. He was also on the COS board. 

The Sokols sought by the Gestapo followed a listing 
of officers published by the official Sokol documents. 
When the Gestapo did not deviate in their search for 
individuals not included on the list of board members, 
it became apparent that the instructions issued by the 
resistance committee were followed and no one who had 
been arrested had disclosed any information concern- 
ing other members. An official document issued by the 
Protectorate disbanded all Sokol activities and confis- 
cated all Sokol property. After the war ended a relative 
of mine, who was employed by Prague’s City Insurance 
Company, gave me a document which listed all the prop- 
erty confiscated by the Nazis. The property was val- 
ued at approximately one billion American dollars and 
did not include any Sokol property located outside of 
Czechoslovak Socialist Republic (CSR). 

On the infamous night of 9 October, the Nazis 
arrested 900 Sokols, which included 49 COS board mem- 
bers, 17 members of the central board of instructors, nine 
members of the educational staff and 216 active district 
members. The district members included 30 unit presi- 
dents, 33 vice presidents and 23 secretaries. The arrested 
Sokols were first sent to a prison camp in Terezin (near 
Prague) or Spilberk (in Brno), and later they were trans- 
ferred to a concentration camp in Osvétim, Poland. In 
February of 1942, word began leaking to families con- 
cerning the deaths of some of these Sokols. Among the 
first names we received, was to me the most valuable 
friends of all, the Sokol brothers Jan Pelikan and Strunc. 

Jan Pelikan had been the COS secretary, whose every 
action was to help all those who needed help, and to tie 
together all the loose ends of a very large and complex 
organization. He had been an extraordinary journal- 
ist who had the knack of knowing the happenings, even 
in the smallest units, and being able to write about these 
events without losing sight of the larger picture. On the 
day when news was received of Scheiner’s death, it was 
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Pelikan who wrote the sad dispatch that was read over 
the radio by COS president Bukovsky. Pelikan also 
planned the time for mourning and secured COS board 
authority to execute his plan. A short time before his 
arrest, Pelikan confided in me that he had received an 
offer of safe transport, for both he and his wife to London, 
but he felt he could not abandon his country or Sokol. He 
never forgot his membership in the five-member board 
of the Sokol underground that fought the Nazi’s during 
World War II. Br. Weigner considered Pelikan the most 
capable personality in Sokol at that time. 

Strunc was the president of the Pilsen district of COS 
and the author of the famous men’s calisthenic num- 
ber which was performed at the 1932 Slet. He was also 
a member of the commission formed to prevent the 
penetration by fascists into Sokol membership. It was 
later confirmed that neither Groh nor Pechlat had suc- 
cumbed to the Nazi torture and did not betray their fel- 
low Sokols. They had been put to death simply because 
they were Sokols. 

The list of the executed Sokols continued growing 
until it seemed endless. I realized that the Protectorate 
President Hacha did not appear to be informed of the sit- 
uation in the concentration camps, but I did not dare to 
ask for a personal meeting for I would have been forced 
to state my reasons for the request. I, therefore, turned 
to Hacha’s secretaries with an appeal for them to help 
by presenting the Sokol cause for Hacha’s help. I judged 
that there was no proof of the Sokol underground activ- 
ities for any of the Sokols arrested on October 9, 1941, 
because they were never brought to trial in an open 
court. I do not know if my intervention helped, but I 
do know that Sokols who were still alive in the Spring 
of 1942 were released. There were so few survivors and, 
like Br. Bobrovsky, they were all in a very weakened state, 
unable even to make their own way back to their homes. 

The women’s board of instructors, which fortu- 
nately, had not been affected by the arrest order, now sent 
instructions to the district instructors to provide for the 
returnees. In addition, the district women were to meet 
the needs of the survivor families and if more help was 
needed, they were to turn to members of the COS board. 
Subsequently, we organized a drive for contributions 
from all the friends of Sokol for the purpose of caring for 
the war survivors and their families. Coordinator of the 
drive was Dr. Lev Kréa. As the years went by, the need 
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for funds became greater because of the increase in the 

number of people arrested and executed, and family sav- 
ings became depleted. Fortunately, contributions grew 
in proportion to the need for a spontaneous outpouring 

of help for the survivors. One example of this generos- 
ity occurred when I attended a concert in Representative 

Hall, where I saw one of the country’s foremost skiers. 
He pretended he did not know me, but then, at intermis- 
sion time, he casually shook hands with me and covertly 
left in my hand a bank note for 10 thousand crowns. The 

critical times meant that no entry of the donation made 

nor was a receipt given. 

I vividly remember Frantisek Vozenilek, a donor who 
was a miller. He sent a message to me asking me to send 
him the address of some family who had lost their main 
supporter. I was to give this information to his secre- 
tary with no other information added. There were many 
addresses of needy families and to each of them, until 
the end of the war, a parcel was delivered. I learned that 
he sent many such parcels, not only the miller, but also 
to his employees. Unfortunately, his mill, over the pro- 
test of his employees, was one of the first to be national- 
ized and Vozenilek saved himself by going into exile. The 
willingness to help one’s fellow man was the only light 
that sustained us during those dark times. Those who 
could help did so without being asked. 

A physical education colleague of mine contacted me 
with a story about a boy student whose father was miss- 
ing and who was fading away before my colleague’s eyes. 
He found the boy’s physical deterioration was because 
he and his family were starving. By sheer coincidence, 
on that same day an unknown lady introduced herself 
as Sokol member Lida HuSskova, and offered to help. 
She was from a poor family and earned her living as a 
dressmaker. At the beginning of the war, she purchased 
a cheap, large quantity of watertight material which no 
one else wanted. She proceeded to make and sell rain- 
coats from the material and, thereby, made quite a bit 
of money. From those individuals who could not afford 
to pay, she accepted food in exchange for the coats. She 
told me she had more money than she could spend and 
wanted the address of a family in need with whom she 
could share her wealth. I quickly gave her the address of 
the starving family and she assured me that she would 
take care of them. 

I saw Lida once again in the spring of 1945 when we 


happened to be on the same streetcar. She asked me to 
send some Sokol sisters to her and to make sure they 
brought shopping bags with them, because she was 
going to make them Santas. She said that she had a ware- 
house next door to an Empire German who came to her 
with a key to his warehouse and asked her to take custody 
of the key as he was returning home to Germany. This 
occurred in April of 1945, when cautious Germans were 
fleeing back to their own country. She had just returned 
from an examination of the warehouse in which she 
found clothes, shoes and rare foods that had obviously 
been confiscated. Because she did not want to spoil the 
opportunity to distribute the items to the needy, she 
asked the sisters to act as her agents. We did not often 
have such good fortune, but when such times occurred, 
they strengthened our belief in mankind. 


Without COS 

When COS was officially abolished in 1941, it was not 
the first time that Sokol had been disbanded. Austria 
also abolished COS in WWI, but not the districts or 
units. Apparently, the Nazis had learned a lesson from 
that experience, for they not only abolished COS, but 
also all districts and units. Until World War II, we knew 
very little about life in and the horror of concentration 
camps. Hardly anyone returned from a camp except 
those who were immediately released upon entry into 
Terezin (the concentration camp near Prague). Letters 
that were received from Terezin contained very little 
information about camp conditions, so some wives 
of inmates went to the area hoping to catch a glimpse 
of their husbands on their way to their work detail. We 
surmised that life in the camp was very difficult, but 
from our position outside, we could not visualize the 
reality of the camp's conditions. When the news came 
that the Sokols had been transferred to Osvétim (a 
concentration camp in Poland), we could only anticipate 
the worst. 

A story circulated throughout the Sokol community 
that Osvétim was connected by a series of underground 
tunnels to some mines in the camp’s vicinity that could 
possibly be used for smuggling material to inmates. I 
took a trip to Ostrava to inquire if there was any truth to 
the story, but Ostrava’s Sokols did not believe any existed. 
I had taken some money with me which I left with the 
Sokols so it could be used to purchase needed items if 


a way could be found to help the Sokol inmates. I told 
them if they were successful, they should let me know 
and I would find more money for them. The tunnel story 
was never confirmed. 

On my return trip, I stopped in Kromériz (in Eastern 
Moravia) where a former student and friend lived and 
taught Sokol women. She had just received news of 
the death of someone close to her. She pleaded with 
me to meet with some loyal sisters to encourage them 
in their future activities. We were supposed to meet in 
a church. When we arrived at the church for our meet- 
ing, my breath was driven from my lungs, for instead ofa 
few women, the church was full of men and women. The 
Protectorate’s law noted that each large assembly had to 
be officially approved well in advance of the event. I told 
myself it was already too late to do anything about the 
gathering, as the crime was done, so I took advantage of 
the situation and made a speech. I figured if I was going 
to be punished, I might as well be punished for some- 
thing rather than for nothing. Nothing ever came out of 
the incident, so apparently, it was not discovered by the 
German occupiers. 

Soon after the mass arrest of Sokols, I drove to Brno, 
where I visited a young sister who had recently become 
a widow. She surprised me by inviting Br. Kavalir to 
visit during my stay. He had recently been released from 
prison because he was in the last stages of cancer. I was 
horrified when I saw his colorless face and the look of 
death in his eyes, but Kavalir was smiling. He stopped 
at the foot of the staircase to take a breath and without 
even a greeting, launched into a Sokol comment. He said, 

“What is the use, Sister. We men showed the world that 
we cannot manage. You women will have to take things 
into your hands.’ He belonged to that group of spiri- 
tual leaders who were conscious of their responsibilities, 
and dedicated democratic Sokols who evolved from the 
autumn COS meeting in 1938. Brno had been the main 
hot box of resistance against totalitarian elements which 
attempted to infiltrate Sokol during the preceding years. 
I understood this problem well, for we had the same bad 
experience in Prague at Sokol’s central headquarters 
with President Bubrovsky. 

In Brno there seemed to be a manifestation of Ocena- 
Sek’s theory that often in a time of crisis, the oppressed 
minority can sometimes take advantage of the ruling 
majority. The minority participants will realize that they 
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can obtain leaders that are more distinguished than the 
representatives of the majority group, and therefore 
obtain better results. In Brno there developed a group of 
outstanding theorists, such as Ladislav Jandasek (profes- 
sor and editor), then later Vladimir Groh and Jan Uher. 
They also had realists such as instructor ZeZula (warmly 
called Ceci) where, under his leadership and guid- 
ance, he developed gymnastic competitors who ranked 
among the best. Frequently, these outstanding leaders 
and gymnasts moved to Prague where they could con- 
centrate on activities that would present better opportu- 
nities for advancement in the Sokol ranks. 

For some time, we at COS in Prague had considered 
the possibility of transferring more authority for a lead- 
ership role to the instructors located in Brno. Events 
leading up to 1938 demonstrated that Tyr’ House was 
not large enough for the complex activities and the edu- 
cational program that was required. We considered 
opening a second center called Figner House in Brno 
and then a third center somewhere in Slovakia. This 
concept would certainly expand the opportunities for 
greater contributions by a broader base of instructors 
and would result in a better exchange of viewpoints and 
a higher level of morale throughout the organization. All 
these thoughts passed through my mind as I spoke to Br. 
Kavalir. He told me of his experiences in the concentra- 
tion camp and how things became easier for him after 
his arrest when he was able to communicate with other 
Sokol inmates. The inmates spoke of past experiences 
and because of their great hunger, often spoke of fancy 
food. None of these men knew what awaited them. 


Assassination of Reinhard Heydrich 

In September 1941, the protector of Bohemia and 
Moravia, a decent man, Konstantin Von Neurath, was 
replaced by Reinhard Heydrich, who immediately 
declared martial law. He then proceeded to execute 
many prominent Czech personalities including Groh 
and Pechlat. On 9 October 1941, the crack-down on 
Sokol began with the arrest of 900 Sokols, mostly because 
they were Sokol members. Then on 9 December, 1941, 
a group of Czech paratroopers from England landed in 
the Bohemian and Moravian Protectorate with the goal 
of eliminating Heydrich. The mission was executed on 27 
May 1942 by two men, one of whom was a Sokol member. 
Germany responded with a blood bath which included 
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many Sokol members of the underground resistance 
movement, who had helped the paratroopers. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. Provaznikova refers to Konstan- 
tin von Neurath as a “decent man,” probably because 
of the contrast between him and his ruthless successor, 
Reinhard Heydrich. The crackdown on Sokols occurred 
one month after Heydrich’s arrival. Hitler removed von 
Neurath because he was “too lenient.” One of Heydrich’s 
goals was the elimination ofJews. 


The paratroopers landed near the small village of 
Nehvizdy, east of Prague, and then contacted members 
of the Sokol resistance. The first food they received after 
landing was from a Sokol officer, FrantiSek Kroutil, and 
the Sokol underground provided safety for the para- 
troopers. Kroutil later emigrated to the US. Many people 
have wondered if the death of Heydrich was worth the 
price we had to pay. However, there was never a doubt 
that assistance would be rendered once the paratroop- 
ers arrived and Sokol resistance took them under their 
wing for protection. During the long period of prepa- 
ration for the attempt on Heydrich’s life, many people 
became involved in harboring the paratroopers. It is 
impossible to keep secret the residence of alien people 
for a long period of time. Even the children, who will- 
ingly accepted tasks in support of the effort, were placed 
in jeopardy. In the end, a 14-year-old, daughter of a 
Libeti’s railway man, dragged off the mark used by the 
group in their assassination attempt, and her brother, 
who destroyed it, suffered. Many entire families, includ- 
ing the children, were executed. Even a doctor who gave 
first aid to a paratrooper was executed. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. On 9-10 June, 1942, German SS 
men assailed the village of Lidice (near Kladno, about 
20 miles northwest of Prague). They shot and killed 173 
men and boys (14 years and older). Children were ei- 
ther adopted by German families or sent to orphanages. 
Women were sent to concentration camps. The assault 
was the pretense of a reprisal for the assassination of Re- 
inhard Heydrich, even though involvement of the Lidice 
people was never proven. The Nazi’s goal was to make 
Lidice a forgotten spot on the map. However, the rebuilt 
villageisa remembrance of the evils of the Nazi atrocities. 


I cite the previous examples to illustrate how wide the 
help extended and how willing people were to become 
involved. The investigation by the Germans was very 
thorough. After the incident, photographs of articles 


used by the paratroopers were placed on display. Even 
a suit worn by one of the paratroopers, obtained from 
one of the helpers, was put on display and a reward of 
one million crowns was posted for anyone who would 
identify the owner. The suit belonged to a tenant of Br. 
Jaroslav VaSata. The suit was displayed in the window of 
Bata’s store on Vaclavske Namesti (Wenceslaus Square), 
which was just a few houses from a restaurant owned by 
Vasata. Many people had seen VaSata in the suit many 
times, but no informer came forth to claim the reward. 
Such was the companionship and dedication to the 
common cause of freedom displayed willingly and with 
complete disregard for the danger involved. 


Vanék 

Sometime in 1944, and long after the dissolution of COS, 
I was preparing to depart for Prague, when a messen- 
ger from the postmaster of Veseli, a town in Southern 
Bohemia, delivered a message to me that I should visit 
him. That was strange, and, therefore, urgent. The 
Postmaster had a message from my daughter, which 
stated that I was not to go to Prague for any reason, and 
that I should see her at Mlada Boleslava's home. When 
we met, she told me that two strangers had visited 
her and were looking for Mrs. Papirnikova. After she 
responded that she knew no such person, they then 
remembered my name. ‘They stated that they were sure 
I was with her. Of course, my daughter denied this and 
said if they did not believe her, they could check with 
the police. At that time, all visits and visitors had to be 
reported, even ifthe stay was only for one night. The men 
then replied they would be damned if they would go to 
the police. The comment aroused my daughter's suspi- 
cion and caused her to think that here were two instiga- 
tors whose objective was to provoke a response which 
would be against the Nazi's law. 

The next day the same two men came again but 
this time not to the apartment, but into my daughter's 
workplace where they left a sealed envelope, without an 
address, but with the message it was to be delivered to 
me. Their entire demeanor only strengthened my daugh- 
ter’s distrust, and she knew that the existing law required 
her to report the suspicious visit to the police. She also 
realized she could not eliminate the possibility that the 
envelope contained a message from the underground 
despite the unusual method of its delivery. 


She had to consider the safety of her two children 
and to exposing herself to the danger of arrest. In the 
end, she decided to open the envelope and read the con- 
tents. In the envelope, she found a piece of toilet paper 
with one corner missing. On the paper was a message 
written in pencil. In the introduction of the message, the 
writer explained that he had no freedom of movement 
and, therefore, had no other means of communication. 
My daughter explained that the message stated, “From 
the handwriting you will know that the person writing 
to you was the editor of the Sokol bibliography. A mes- 
senger will come to you with the missing portion of the 
paper. He will state that you should support my request 
to organize a new underground network to replace the 
previous one, which is essentially ruined. You can trust 
the messenger. I beg you to help.” 

The letter was obviously a real message sent from 
prison, which made the situation very critical. We could 
not eliminate the possibility it had been written under 
duress and the writer was now an exposed member of 
the underground. My daughter found another envelope 
like the one which contained the message. She placed the 
letter in the fresh envelope, sealed it and placed it on her 
writing table under a stack of unpaid bills and price lists. 
She then prepared herself for eventual police examina- 
tion and was willing to admit to the visit but insist that 
she had not delivered the message and had forgotten 
about its existence. 

I learned from the letter that the writer was 
Ladislav Vanék, formerly the president of Vyskov Sokol 
District and the individual who had sent two support- 
ing instructors to me before the election in 1939. I 
knew from Pechlat that Vanék was a trusted leader of 
the Sokol resistance in Moravia and at the time of the 
attempt on Heydrich’s life he was the leader of the entire 
underground in Bohemia and Moravia. He became the 
leader of the underground after the arrest of Pechaéek. I 
did not know or recognize the handwriting so, therefore, 
the reference to his handwriting sounded like a warn- 
ing to me. The fact he was turning to me now at this late 
date seemed to negate his knowledge of my mission as 
explained to me by Pechlat at our last meeting. Later my 
daughter told me that in her first report on the content 
of the letter she had forgotten to tell me about the por- 
tion of the letter that discussed a visit that Vanék and 
I had in Podélusy (a town just south of Prague). Had I 
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known this information earlier, I would have been more 
convinced of the letter’s authenticity. This error on my 
daughter’s part possibly saved me. 

In Prague, a frightened janitor’s wife explained to 
me how, not too long ago, that two men visited her and 
demanded to know my address. The men were very 
self-confident and overbearing. After their repeated 
threats, she told them that my daughter (Dr. Alena 
Polesna) should know my address. I had been searching 
for news about Vanék and learned he had walked away 
from the group when they had arrested the bulk of the 
Sokol leadership. He was arrested later. This news sup- 
ported my distrust in his letter. 

Soon after this a stranger came to me and showed 
me his citizen's identity card, which was obviously new, 
whereas the average person's card was worn and dirty 
from frequent use. He asked me if I knew the name 
Jindra, which was the name of the Sokol resistance orga- 
nization. I told him I knew only one Jindra and that was 
an instructor named Vanécék. I was then asked ifI knew 
Vanék. I asked which Vanék, short or tall? The short one 
was the instructor of Prague's Vyskor district and the tall 
one was the director of Podbélohorska district. At that 
he again pushed his card toward me, along with a scrap 
of paper and asked, “Does this say something to you?” I 
asked, “what is it supposed to say?” He stated that I had 
received a letter from my daughter. I replied that I did 
not receive a letter from my daughter. He wondered why 
I had not received such a letter and I explained I had not 
visited my daughter for some time, and she may have 
forgotten about any such letter. This induced him to tell 
me the purpose of his visit. In the letter my daughter 
was supposed to have delivered, the message that Vanék 
had requested I organize a new network of Sokol resis- 
tance and the bearer of the scrap of paper was to act as 
my helper. 

I now acted very indignant and told him that any 
such action was illegal and how could he ask me to do 
something like that. He said he considered me a patriot. 
I said that I was, but I had to admit that realistically, we 
were beaten and if we were to survive as a nation, we 
had to bow to the victor. In all my life I never had to be 
so completely convincing. The man now left, but threw 
back at me, “We will meet again after the war.” I knew 
the life and health of my entire family had depended on 
my performance. 
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After this incident, I knew I could not avoid the situa- 
tion any longer, so I called the Czech-State police. It was 
enough when I told them I had a visitor as they immedi- 
ately sent two policemen to my quarters. After my brief 
description of the visit in which I was interrupted only 
once and that was in reference to “Jindra;? to which I 
once again added the name Vanicek (indicating a per- 
son, rather than the underground resistance movement). 
They declared the man must surely be a gestapo agent. I 
was now sorry [had not notified the police sooner. When 
the agent had spoken to me, I had not invited him into 
my apartment, so the discussion occurred in the hall- 
way. The police only added they had some difficulty find- 
ing my apartment as my name tag was missing from the 
door. I said there was a card on the door, but when we 
looked, it was gone. We found the card in a recess next 
to the door where the agent had tossed it. Apparently, he 
had taken the calling card with an intent to use it in some 
harmful way, but on the back of the card I had described 
its intended use, so it was useless to him. The Police offi- 
cers now gave me a separate telephone number I should 
use in the event I was contacted again. I was not con- 
tacted again, and I heard nothing of Vanék, until the end 
of the war at the Prague uprising. 

After the war ended, Vanék came to me and admit- 
ted he had broken under torture and asked for my for- 
giveness. The widow of President Keller came to me with 
the news that she wanted to denounce Vanék in peo- 
ple’s court because he had testified against her husband 
during his trial. She wanted me to join her in her indict- 
ment against Vanék, but I refused. I felt I could not judge 
people who broke under the terrible torture imposed by 
the Nazi’s during their interrogations. I could not know 
how I would have reacted to the torture, for I could have 
been broken and possibly given testimony that would 
harm some of my friends. 

I am not certain if I was the only one that Vanék 
tried to sacrifice in his quest for self-preservation. I did 
hear through rumors that there were other Sokols who 
broke when tortured and named others. I also heard of a 
woman, I do not remember her name, who was also con- 
tacted because of Vanék’s confessions. She was contacted 
by a gestapo agent, but then failed to notify the police. 
She died in a concentration camp. 

The appointment of Vanék as chairman of the newly 
created Department C of the Ministry of Education 


under Minister Zdenék Nejedly, was a questionable 
judgement. However, the appointment did not last 
long, as he was relieved by Miroslav Klinger. I do not 
know if the change was in connection with the appoint- 
ment of national socialist Jaroslav Stransky in place of 
communist Nejedly. 

Many years later, J. F. Berton, from Australia, wrote a 
letter to me in which he stated he wanted to discuss the 
dark past of Ladislav Vanék. He wrote about his connec- 
tion with Dr. Krajina and other prominent people who 
resented Vanék’s actions and asked for the addresses of 
other Sokols who may have served in the underground 
with him. From his letter, it was apparent Berton did not 
know very much about Vanék’s background and I was 
surprised he was trying to carry out an investigation 
from such a distance. I was able to answer many of his 
questions, as I felt it was my duty to acquaint everyone 
about the facts as I knew them. 

Berton told me that he had established communica- 
tions with some people in Czechoslovakia who had tes- 
tified in Vanék’s trial, and that their testimony did not 
agree with my facts. I convinced myself that Berton had 
taken on a task which was beyond his ability or capa- 
bility. Because of my eye-sight problems and other cir- 
cumstances, I had been forced to get rid of anything that 
would detract from my Sokol duties; therefore, I no lon- 
ger have any of my correspondence concerning this case. 
I do remember that later in New York, Dr. Srba, who 
had been a prominent resistance worker, gave a lecture 
in which he credited Vanék with many secret under- 
ground actions of the highest merit. My hope is that the 
difference between my personal experiences, and those 
brought out in testimony at the trial, and those described 
by Dr. Srba, may someday be resolved by a historian who 
has the resources to review all the facts starting with the 
occupation itself. 

In 1986, there appeared an article by the Nazi, Hans 
Panwitze, in a Swiss magazine, concerning information 
about Vanék, which had come to light in 1980. After the 
war's end in 1945, the Sokols resolved his situation and 
COS appointed a special commission to cleanse itself 
and all districts and units of all unwanted or unpatriotic 
individuals. I could not follow all their activities because 
Thad so much other work to do, but in the end, and based 
on the results, assume the commission shared my views 
regarding Vanék. 


Certainly, one cannot forget the good that Ladislav 
Vanék did for Sokol and for his work with the resistance 
groups, up to the time of his arrest. However, from that 
time on we have a different man standing in front of us. 
Even today we do not know who told the truth. Was it 
those who testified to the heavy torture endured by 
Vanék such as Dr. Kudrnovsky Jr., or Hans Panwitze, the 
Nazi, who wrote in German military documents that the 
information was obtained from Vanék without resorting 
to torture? 

In the Spring of 1942, the Sokols who had been 
arrested and were able to walk without too much effort, 
were released from prison. Others, such as Stanislav 
Bukovsky, who were too sick or emaciated, were retained. 
When Hiebik and Kavalir, who had been discharged 
from prison, had recovered, I suggested we meet to dis- 
cuss the reorganization of Sokol and our future. 

The last President of COS was Jan Keller, a lawyer, 
who previously was Vice President. The men’s director 
was Augustin Pechat, who the Nazi gestopo executed in 
1941. The first and second vice presidents were missing 
and dead, respectfully. According to a resolution by COS 
in September 1940, Josef Truhlaz was still the President, 
but he was in a concentration camp and his return was 
doubtful. I believed it important that we consider all pos- 
sibilities, because only Hiebik, from the original hierar- 
chy, remained in Prague. 

Hiebik invited us for a visit. From the conversation, I 
soon grasped the fact that Kavalir was unwilling to fol- 
low the dictates of the last COS committee in which they 
resolved the unification of all training and sports into 
one educational organization in Czechoslovakia. He 
was not willing to change his convictions regardless of 
any arguments I made. Hiebik did not take part in the 
conversation, and it was obvious that he had no inter- 
est in cooperating in any organizational effort. I finally 
realized that further efforts on my part in attempting to 
create some restoration activity was useless, so I ceased 
further attempts to do so. About a year later, I received a 
telephone call from a former member of the Men’s Board 
of Instructors, who stated that because Kavalir was mak- 
ing no attempt to restore the Sokol organization that he 
wanted to take over leadership of restoration activity. I 
firmly rejected his offer and declared that if he tried to 
act, I would stand against him. He then made no further 
attempt to seize the leadership position. 
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RENDLICEK 

A summer house, which we called Rendli¢ek (Small 
Saucepan), was in the Bohemian-Moravian Highlands 
by Zdar, and was home during the war years. War is 
a very emotional time and everyone who owned land 
would not sell at any price. My son-in-law’s brother, a 
lawyer, won a legal dispute and was able to obtain from 
his client a piece of land located on a lake which had very 
little economic value. The property was land-locked, and 
the soil contained many rocks. Around the Highlands, 
it was often said that the lake was surrounded by stones 
and that piece of property confirmed the story. 

With a lot of effort, I was able to remove the boulders 
and by diligently carting peat moss, which I used as fertil- 
izer, I was able to develop a very utilitarian garden. From 
the moment the first boot of a German soldier set foot 
on Czech soil, food was in short supply. Having a gar- 
den and raising much of your own food was not only a 
necessity, but it was also a national duty. I received a note 
from my daughter that starting in May, she would send 
her children along with a maid to Rendli¢ek. They would 
bring with them sufficient ration coupons for their pro- 
visions. Milk could be purchased in a nearby village, but 
the allocation was insufficient, so I purchased a goat. 

I learned to milk the goat, but it had a nasty habit of 
putting his foot into the nearly full bucket, so that bucket 
of milk was quickly added to the fertilizer for my garden. 
In time, I learned to cope with the goat, who provided us 
not only with milk, but each year with three calves. One 
was given to the church as a traditional Easter offering, 
the second was given to the miller’s wife, who took care 
of the goat during the winter and the third we used as 
food. When we killed it in the fall, the farmers traded me 
precious butter, equal in weight to the tallow they could 
use for soap, as that commodity had disappeared from 
the store shelves. 

With food growing ever scarcer, but my confidence 
was growing stronger by the day, so, we soon added rab- 
bits, chickens and finally a pig to our small farm. Since 
that time, rabbits have never been a part of my menu. 
When we purchased the pig, it weighed 100 pounds, but 
its weight increased to 400 pounds by the time we killed 
it. Initially I knew nothing about raising pigs, but even- 
tually through some wise counsel froma farmer, we were 
successful. The farmer made fun of me, probably because 
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he felt somewhat insulted that a lady from Prague would 
have the know-how to be successful in raising a pig. 
When he saw he could not dissuade me from my objec- 
tive, he told me what they taught in agricultural schools 
and the things he did not do. According to his advice, I 
should graze the suckling so it would grow in length and 
thereby be a receptacle of lard. One suggestion was to 
feed the pig bone powder and other delicacies. 

In the evenings, I carried bags of scraps and added 
them to the feed. On Sundays, when the farmers toured 
their fields by my fence, I usually received some advice 
which, generally, started with the question, “Do you still 
have the little pig?” When I answered in the affirmative, 
he asked if he could see it. When he saw it, it is a wonder 
he did not take off his hat as a sign of surprise because 
he could not believe that a lady professor from Prague 
could be so successful. The problems started when it 
came time to kill the pig. There was a law that whenever 
a pig was killed, a certain percentage of the pig was given 
to the officials, but it was not passed on to the people. If1 
followed the requirement, my loss would be far too great, 
as the pig now weighed 400 Ibs. My farmer advisor sug- 
gested that I simply state that the pig died for everyone 
would believe that the lady professor would not know 
how to raise a pig. Finally, I found a butcher who would 
sign a document that the pig weighed 190 lbs. at the time 
of slaughter which also happened to be the weight under 
which it was unlawful to kill a pig. Naturally, I had to 
give the butcher a few pounds of meat because under the 
Protectorate laws it was a penalty of death to deal on the 
black market. The killing could have caused me a lot of 
trouble, because people who violated the law ended up in 
a concentration camp. 

Rendliéek stood in a secluded section of the bank of 
a lake ,which led to a bay with a shape that resembled a 
pan with a handle. Under the wharf near us ran a road 
and hidden by the wharf was a mill which was, perhaps, 
350 meters from my house. The lake was surrounded on 
one side by a field and on the opposite side by woods. In 
the woods stood a cabin owned by Dr. Leopold Pospisil 
from Olomouc, who was an educator and the editor of 
the Olomouc Sokol bulletin. While our house could be 
seen from the road, the Pospisil’s house was completely 
hidden by the woods. 

My remote location did not prevent me from remain- 
ing in contact with my fellow Sokols. Brothers and sisters 


were constantly arriving from Brno; many of our Sokol 
sisters came from Prague by train. Our blackout regu- 
lations required that I keep the windows that faced the 
road blacked out. But I was able to keep lighted those 
windows that faced the lake and the field so the sis- 
ters who visited me at night could use the shorter path 
through the field to find the house. 

On the far side of the lake there was a sandy beach 
where a few families from Prague came to swim. One day 
a young man swam to my side of the lake and told me 
that when he heard I lived on the opposite side of the lake, 
he had to swim over to meet me. He told me his name 
was Svoboda. How could I not know the name as I knew 
of three Svobodas, all outstanding athletes. A few weeks 
later, I heard he had been executed because of a mistake. 
Apparently, at his job in Brno, there was some fodder for 
horses missing. This problem was in his area of responsi- 
bility and because such a crime was a capital offense, he 
was blamed and put to death. After the execution, the 
fodder was found, but of course it was too late. 

Among my visitors was a Miroslava Stibrova who had 
been an instructor in Kolin, a part of the Tyr district. She 
was half Jewish with a mother who was a Christianized 
Jew, but was sent to the Terezin Concentration Camp, 
near Prague. Miroslava’s whole purpose in life was to 
glorify Soko1, while at the same time, she was one of its 
most critical members. For her views, she had my utmost 
respect. After the arrest of her mother, the Gestapo made 
a thorough search of her home and found a collection 
of antique handguns in the attic. Included in the find 
was a modern gun, but for the find to constitute a cap- 
ital offense, ammunition had to be included. Because 
the collection had belonged to her grandfather, she 
did not really know what was included in the contents. 
Unfortunately, some cartridges were found in a small pill 
box hidden in some material for doll clothes. The discov- 
ery was sufficient for the Gestapo to order her arrest and 
send her to prison. Among the prisoners, was a gypsy 
lady who predicted the future by reading palms. She 
asked Slava to let her read her palm and then predicted 
that nothing would happen to her. Slava, of course, said it 
was nonsense because being caught with a gun and car- 
tridges was an offense punishable by hanging. She then 
got word to me that she wanted me at her trial, so I trav- 
elled to Prague and waited with her sister in-law for the 
trial to end. I knew I would recognize what the verdict 


would be, as anyone who was judged guilty would appear 
with handcuffs for the sentencing. When Slava appeared, 
she was without handcuffs. In the doorway, when she 
saw us, she fainted and the guards, who brought her to us, 
wanted to know what to do when she recovered. 

Later, Slava told us that on the night prior to her trial, 
she had a dream. In her cell by an open window, she saw 
her grandfather. She had never seen her grandfather or 
even a photograph of him, yet somehow, she knew it was 
him. Her grandfather was standing by a table on which 
were displayed all the guns found by the Gestapo. He 
picked up each gun, in turn, examined it carefully and 
returned it to the table. When he came to the small box 
containing the ammunition, he threw it out the window. 
He then came to her side and said, “Slava do not worry, 
nothing is going to happen.” Slava said, “Grandfather, 
you know that is not the truth” The grandfather once 
again told her not to worry as nothing was going to hap- 
pen to her and then disappeared. At the trial, the ammo 
box could not be found. 

The camp at Terezin did not get Slava after all. 
Sometime later, the Gestapo picked up and impris- 
oned even the children of half-Jews. Upon arrival of the 
Americans, Terezin was liberated, and the mass execu- 
tion of the inmates was prevented at the last moment. 
Slava was an honest and true Sokol who believed in 
Sokol with her entire body and soul. 


THE SLOVAK UPRISING 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. Slovakia was an independent 
state during World War Il, but they signed an agreement 
with Germany as a Nazi-aligned state. In 1944, 80,000 
Slovak soldiers and about 18,000 civilians participated in 
an anti-fascist uprising. Although the campaign failed it 
placed Slovakia on the side of the allies. The Prague upris- 
ing, described in the next section, occurred in May of 1945. 


We only knew about the Slovak uprising from reports 
we heard from the BBC or from radio reports from 
Moscow. To be caught listening to foreign radio reports 
was a crime punishable by death, but I was able to listen 
when I visited a farmer in Brezi. This farmer was unusual 
because generally, people did not want to risk listen- 
ing to foreign broadcasts in the presence of others. On 
one occasion, a radio broadcast from Moscow reported 
that William Pauling, who was a bank director from 
Banska Bystrica (a town in central Slovakia), and prior 
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to the occupation a board member of COS, was at the 
heart of the uprising. During the occupation, he trav- 
elled to Prague once or twice annually to attend meet- 
ings conducted by the administrative board of chem- 
ical factories belonging to his bank. Prior to each trip, 
he was to notify me so I could meet with him in Prague. 
He was able to keep me informed about the prepara- 
tions for the uprising among the lay leaders of the Slovak 
Evangelicals. He also told me that he had no faith or 
confidence in the Protectorate President Milan Hodza, 
who, in his opinion, was believed to be too closely allied 
with the Germans. Hodza had been Prime Minister of 
Czechoslovakia just before World War II. 

The news of the uprising was of immense help to 
those of us in Bohemia and Moravia who were power- 
less to act, but we could feela sincere gratitude, as Czechs, 
for the Slovaks. It was at this same time that we heard 
stories about abuse of humans by the communists, and 
about Soviet pretense to help. When the uprising had 
been suppressed, some prominent leaders were smug- 
gled across the border to an area under the Soviet Union, 
but Pauling was purposely left behind. By now he was of 
advanced age, in poor health, very weak, and deserted by 
his fellow conspirators. He came down from the moun- 
tains to a city where he was arrested and taken to Berlin. 
We never heard what happened to him. 

The Slovak uprising, despite immense sacrifices 
and the final failure, did have good repercussions for 
Czechoslovakia after the war ended. Had it not been 
for Pauling and the uprising, Slovakia would have been 
considered an ally of Hitler at the peace conference and 
would have suffered the consequences. 

When Br. Pauling visited Prague, I always invited 
him for supper. He was embarrassed to receive my hos- 
pitality because he knew all food was rationed. He asked 
and received official permission to take a baked goose to 
Prague for use by his host. Half of the goose was for me 
and the other half for another friend. I did not eat my 
half of the goose, but wondered who I could give it to that 
needed it more. I remembered the Cervinka family. The 
husband was an officer from Kosice, but he was interned 
in a concentration camp. Because the family had moved 
to Prague after the establishment of the Slovak nation, 
his wife, unlike us, did not have any contacts that could 
give her an entry to the black market. When I carried my 
half of the goose to her, she declared that she would not 
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eat it herself, but that she would rewrap it and send it to 
her husband in the concentration camp. 


PRAGUE UPRISING 


Introduction to Prague Uprising 

In 1944 the allies landed in Normandy, liberated France 
and advanced into Germany. At the same time, the 
Soviet Union with the tremendous help of tanks and 
equipment from the United States broke the siege at 
Stalingrad and began advancing toward the west. In 
accordance with the allied agreement at Yalta, the Soviet 
Union was to liberate the land up to the confluence of 
the Vltava and Labe rivers just north of Prague while 
the Western powers would liberate the rest. The allies 
committed themselves to ensure free elections and the 
installation of a freely elected government in the lands 
they liberated. The Western powers lived up to their 
agreement, but the Soviet Union installed communist 
puppets in the areas they passed through. This was done 
in Poland even though the Polish government, in power 
prior to the 1939 occupation, fled to England during the 
war and was recognized by all major countries as the 
Polish government in exile. 

In 1945 the Soviet Union army, under General 
Malinovsky, liberated and then formed commu- 
nist governments in Subcarpathian Rus (now part of 
Ukraine), Slovakia and Moravia. It conducted itself as an 
invading army in a captured land and engaged in arson 
and other forms of violence. General Patton, and the US 
Army in the spring of 1945, penetrated Bohemia, occu- 
pied Plzen (Pilsen) and Rokycany, but then stopped 
at the request of the Soviet commander of the army 
approaching from the east. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. The original plan was to have 
the US Army liberate most of Czechoslovakia, including 
the capital. Even though Prague was calling for help, So- 
viet General Antonov on May 5, 1945, claimed that his 
troops were already liberating the city. However, Prague 
was not yet liberated. General Eisenhower supported the 
idea of having the US proceed with the original plan but 
did not want to offend the Soviets because they were a US 
Ally needed to help fight the Japanese. Had the original 
plan been carried out it is unlikely that Czechoslovakia 
would have become a communist country and a puppet 
of the Soviet Union. 


In London, the Czech Benes continued with his politi- 
cal thesis that Czechoslovakia should act as a bridge 


between the Eastern and Western powers once peace 
was established. Benes’ exile government had remained 
in contact with the people of Czechoslovakia via British 
radio. The voice of the exiled government was Benes’ 
secretary, Prokop Drtina, using the pseudonym Pavel 
Holy, who through his broadcast, maintained the spirit 
of the resistance. Within the Protectorate, every radio 
had to display, theoretically, a small card which called 
attention to the fact that listening to broadcasts from the 
government in exile was punishable by death. Despite 
the warning, the BBC broadcasts were listened to by the 
general population and, thereby, most people remained 
informed of the current news. 

In April 1945, it became clear that the end of the war 
was rapidly approaching and that the Nazis intended 
to destroy Prague as they retreated toward Germany. I 
realized that in the event Prague was either destroyed or 
encircled, food would become very scarce, so I decided 
to journey to Rendli¢ek to obtain and then return with 
some supplies. I gathered four suitcases, two large ones 
and two smaller ones that fit inside the larger ones and 
set out on my journey. I planned to travel ona night train 
after deciding that while traveling by night would be 
uncomfortable, generally night trains were less crowded 
and were safer from allied aircraft. In those days the 
British pilots made a practice of destroying train engines 
that attempted to move during daylight hours. When I 
neared the station, I decided to travel by a day train after 
all, so I put my suitcases into a locker and went home to 
spend the night in my own bed. That evening there was 
some nearby bombing, but I remained in bed. 

I started my trip by traveling on the train the next 
morning. Before we reached Kolin, just east of Prague, 
we received an order to take our luggage and walk to 
another train that was waiting for us. On the previ- 
ous night Kolin was bombed and the night train I had 
planned to take had been destroyed. Once again, I was 
rescued by my subconsciousness. The railroad tracks 
were destroyed for long distances along my route. From 
Havlickiv Brod to Zdar (two cites in the Bohemian- 
Moravian Highlands), we had to transfer many times 
because nearly all the bridges had been destroyed. 

When the station master at Zdar saw me, he was sur- 
prised and asked me why I was there. When I explained 
the purpose of my trip, he wanted to know how I 
intended to get the supplies back to Prague. I said, obvi- 


ously, by a baggage car where there was some protection 
from a search by the Gestapo. If I tried to take the suit- 
cases in a private car and we were stopped, the occupants 
would be identified, whereas some unmarked luggage in 
a baggage car could belong to anyone. The station master 
then informed me that baggage cars were no longer used 
because at each break in the line, the baggage would have 
to be carried to the next train. Since I was there anyway, 
I decided not to return empty-handed, and would rather 
look for someone to take me to Havlicktv Brod. The sta- 
tion master, with a doubtful smile, wished me luck and I 
then set out for Rendlicek. 

We had some money in the cottage, and it was easy to 
buy many things in the neighborhood where the farmers 
knew me and were willing to sell. One farmer had previ- 
ously promised me a pig, but now he announced that he 
could only let me have a half because he promised the 
other half to a convalescent home for children. In addi- 
tion, from my half, I needed to give a piece to Professor 
Albert Prazak of the Academy of Sciences and a piece to 
the widow of General Bily. I gladly agreed to these con- 
ditions, but confided in him about the difficulty that I 
would encounter returning home. He provided a solu- 
tion to that problem as well. In the next several days, he 
was to send his son to Brod to have some repair work 
done on his tractor and I could go along. Meanwhile, 
the word quickly spread that I was there, and I would be 
returning to Prague in a few days. Many mothers began 
dropping in with packages for me to deliver to their chil- 
dren in Prague. When the tractor arrived for us to begin 
our trip, I had a total of 17 pieces of luggage and parcels 
to take with me. While the trip on the tractor was not 
pleasant, I could not suppress my feelings of the joy that I 
would deliver the items. 

At the railroad station in Brod, the boys placed my 
treasure by the scales for luggage. The man at the scales 
looked at me and gravely winked. “To Prague! After the 
war, he said. [explained how [had obtained the packages 
and that it was food for many people who would need it if 
they were to live to see the end of the siege of Prague. He 
then said, “You came through Kolin, so you know the sit- 
uation there. There are no baggage cars and, while there 
are several ways you could go to eventually reach Prague, 
all these routes also have bridges out, so there is no way 
to move your luggage to Prague by rail.” As I stood over 
my pile like Jeremiah above the ruins of Jerusalem, a 
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light came on in my head. I knew a friend in Chotébor 
in the Bohemian-Moravian Highlands who was a man- 
ufacturer. He was forced to work for the Germans and 
frequently transported his product to Prague by truck. I 
wondered if he would take the risk to transport me, so I 
called from the Post Office, but because telephone con- 
versation was dangerous, I asked him if I could pay him 
a visit. He agreed. 

I then turned to the man at the scale and asked if 
the rail line to Chotéboi was still in good condition and 
without any breaks. When I found it was in operating 
shape, I placed my luggage on the train and continued 
my journey. 

My friend, Eckhart, had expressed his willingness to 
help me. So, when I arrived at Chotéboi, I found a fire 
engine waiting to assist me in travelling to Eckhart’s 
home. When I asked why a fire engine, he told me a car 
would have been more suspicious. I travelled to Prague 
the next day in a heavy truck and was happy that the trip 
was without any inspection. 


The Prague uprising 

In Prague, the tension mounted as the war neared its end. 
We were all aware of Hitler’s threat that if he had to aban- 
don Prague, he would mine the city and the resulting 
blast would be heard all over Europe. In the week before 
May 5th, I was called by a known representative of the 
national underground and informed that the organiza- 
tion had fears that Hitler would carry out his threat of 
mining important buildings, including Tyr’ House. He 
wanted me to contact a specialist who could conduct a 
thorough examination of the structure before Monday, 
which was the day slated for the uprising against the 
Nazi garrison. 

On the preceding Friday evening, I invited a group 
of women instructors to my apartment for a meeting 
regarding how we could restore the Sokol organization 
as fast as possible after our liberation. During the meet- 
ing, a call came from the husband of Libuse Kovaiyova, 
who was on duty at a rescue station, and who informed 
her that there was some shooting in the streets. He 
wanted her to go home immediately. Even though Sister 
PeSek confided to me that the uprising would not start 
until the following Monday, I was not able to convince 
the others to stay and thus, the sisters departed without 
any conclusions being reached at the meeting. 
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On Saturday, the following day, I agreed to journey 
with my brother to search for some sugar. We had been in 
a small town for perhaps an hour when we heard music 
and shouting. We ran into the streets and saw many 
Czechoslovak flags displayed on houses. At the railroad 
station we discovered that there was no railway connec- 
tion to Prague. Our cousin offered us bicycles and a rain- 
coat for me. We accepted and started on the road for our 
destination. On the way to Prague, we stopped to see 
Sokol District Director Zora Kaderabkova. She did not 
want us to stay with her overnight because she lived on 
the main road to Kleby, district of Prague, used by the 
Gerrman army as a main avenue for communications. 
Instead, she took us to a Sokol sister’s house where we 
spent the night. 

In the morning, it was not possible to continue by bike 
because of the muddy roads, so we left them and contin- 
ued our journey on foot. We decided to use a roundabout 
route over field roads to reach our destination. We trav- 
elled to the Bohemian-Moravian Highlands. But before 
our departure from Prague, we met a Sokol brother from 
Karlin who indicated that he had been told to leave a bar- 
ricade and return home because he did not have a gun 
and the resistance committee did not have one to spare. 
He cautioned us to be especially careful at the end of the 
electric streetcar line because the Nazis were using it as a 
target in their retreat from Kleby. When we arrived at the 
station, we came under small arms fire, but fortunately 
the bullets hit into the wall of a building, and we were 
able to run for cover. On the final leg of our road trip to 
Prague, we passed through 48 barricades manned by our 
resistance forces. 

My brother proceeded to his home in Karlin and 
as I made my way toward my apartment, I travelled on 
Petrska Street where I encountered gunfire. I took shel- 
ter in the passage of a house, when suddenly, I heard 
laughter coming from the opposite passage. There a man 
was pulling splinters of glass from his side pocket where 
apparently a bullet had shattered a bottle. By traveling 
in a roundabout manner, I arrived at Rytitska Street, in 
Old Town, and there I decided that, since I was so close, 
I would visit the only remaining vice president of Sokol, 
Brother Kavalir who resided at Wenceslas Square. 

I found the square empty, although fire still smol- 
dered in some of the buildings. At the Kavalir home, his 
military guard, who had spent the night there, opened 


the door. Apparently, Kavalir’s first concern was to have 
a guard. I was shown into the house where he greeted me 
with words of assurance that he was still a member of the 
national committee, but he knew nothing else. My trip 
from his house to my apartment now became the most 
adventurous part of my journey. 

I travelled through passages, then cellars that con- 
nected to other passages, which had been designed as 
an escape route in the event the house was bombed, and 
people were trapped in the cellar. I finally made my way 
to the riverbank where I was stopped by guards. They 
told me the bridge was being raked by small arms gun- 
fire from Petiin (Lesser Town, Prague) and the same sit- 
uation existed at the Bridge of Legions. They advised me 
to try to cross the river via the Charles Bridge. I then 
made my way to Karoliny Svétlé street, where people 
called to me from passages that it was not safe to travel 
farther. They asked me where I came from and where 
I was going. As I answered their questions, I suddenly 
realized how I looked. 

There was mud on my clothes, face, raincoat, dress, 
and underwear. I was wet through and through and 
I was shaking from the cold. It was high time that I got 
home, which was just across the river, but the guards did 
not want me to attempt the crossing. After a long delay, 
the guards finally let me try crossing. As I began to cross 
the bridge, my passage was noticed by the soldiers, and 
they began shooting at me. I took cover in a niche of the 
stair railing and when the firing stopped, I advanced to 
another niche before the firing started again. Finally, 
after what seemed an eternity, I completed my crossing 
and arrived at my home. 

Two Sokol sisters who lived in my apartment with me 
welcomed me with the news that Sister Vokac had vis- 
ited and waited all morning but had to leave. On a street 
corner near my home, she had found a dying boy and 
took him to an aide station. When she arrived home, 
she found her adopted daughter lying dead in a pool of 
her blood. The girl had apparently gone to look out the 
window when she heard shooting in the streets and the 
Nazis passing by shot her. Sister Vokac¢ had adopted the 
girl after her parents were killed during the occupation 
of Eastern Slovakia by the Hungarians and had cared for 
her as her own. 

Brother Hiebik telephoned me from the shop area 
of Tyrs House where the Sokol employees were lodged 


during the occupation of the house by the Germans. 
He had travelled about 80 miles from Zbraslav (a small 
town near Brno) by foot and had hoped to spend the 
night at the shop. Frantisek Bene§, the secretary of COS, 
was with him. I invited both to my home, which was 
approximately a five-minute walk from Tyrs House. We 
remained there, until the liberation was over. During the 
entire period of the uprising, I was in telephone contact 
with the brothers, who were watching the Staroméstska 
Radnice (Oldtown town hall), and with the national 
committee, in session on Bartoloméjska Street, but with- 
out Br. Kavalir. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. The success of the Prague up- 
rising was aided by General Andrei Vlasov of the Russian 

Liberation Armed Forces, who had originally collaborat- 
ed with the Germans. However, on May 5, 1945, he joined 

the anti-Nazis before the Red Army arrived, after the war 

was over. 


On Monday, the second day of the uprising, General 
Vlasov passed through Prague along with the captured 
and/or arrested Germans. In my apartment building 
lived a German Professor, a democrat. If it had not been 
for his cook, who was a fanatic Nazi, he would not have 
displayed the German (Nazi) flag. Vlasov captured the 
two Germans, and his men searched the apartment for 
food. While none of the large stock of spirits was touched, 
the food was taken and distributed to the needy outside 
our building. Our building custodian witnessed Vlasov 
take a ring from the finger of a female captive and give 
it to a poor woman standing on the sidewalk watching 
the action. Vlasov then proceeded to take into custody 
all remaining German soldiers in the vicinity of Prague 
and those who had been lodged in barracks, two blocks 
from my home. By the end of Monday, May 7, Prague 
was secure, and all street firing had ceased. The next day, 
General Vlasov, with his army of Bohemian rebels, left 
Prague to contact the Americans and turn over the city 
to them before the Russians could arrive. Unfortunately, 
the Russians now swept through Northern Bohemia and 
entered Prague where they were enthusiastically greeted 
as liberators. Prague was liberated by General Vlasov 
and his Bohemian rebels, but Vlasov was then captured 
by the Russians and hung for the crime of treason. I sub- 
sequently learned that Many Russian and Ukrainian sol- 
diers captured by the Germans volunteered to fight with 
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the Germans against the Soviet Union. 

On Sunday evening we listened to radio London, 
which reported that Czechoslovak pilots were to fly their 
planes to Prague. The English pilots formed a cordon of 
honor for the Czech fliers through which they passed 
on their way home. We heard nothing further for a time 
and finally we heard that our pilots had been ordered to 
return to England after completing a part of their trip. 
Who gave the return order or why it was given was never 
explained to us. 

I do not know if it was on Monday or Tuesday when 
one of our sister instructors, who was employed in the 
inter-city exchange, informed us that the Rokycany 
exchange was reporting that the American Army was 
marching from Pilsen to Prague. She kept us informed 
on the progress of the Americans by reporting they had 
passed through Myto, then Holoubkov (towns in the 
Pilsen district), and many other towns, but then, with 
dismay, she reported they had stopped. She asked if we 
knew why they had stopped, but, of course, we did not 
know. We then learned that some American vehicles 
were continuing the trip and finally, we could hear the 
cheering as they arrived in town. The American delega- 
tion offered their help to the National Committee, but 
the Vice President Josef Smrkovsky refused their offer, 
so the delegation returned to their troops. 

Brothers Hrebik and Frantisek Benes stayed with me 
in my apartment the entire period of the uprising and 
did not venture into the streets until May 8, when the 
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Russian Army was already in the city. Currently, I also 
had two sisters living with me, who were renting one 
of my spare rooms. We were also joined by two more 
Sokol brothers, so altogether, we had quite a troop. Benes 
joined our discussions and exchanges of information, 
but Br. Hiebik stayed pretty much to himself and only 
rarely entered our conversation. 

Br. Truhlay, who according to the COS Committee, 
remained the President of Sokol, but was still missing 
and apparently somewhere on the road from the con- 
centration camp to Prague. Br. Hrebik took it upon him- 
self to organize the preparation for the period follow- 
ing the upraising. He called a meeting of the National 
Committee at the Prague Sokol because the Tyrs House 
was still not accessible for us; the main gym floor had 
been converted into a hospital and the other rooms were 
used by the Germans to house the Protectorate’s offices 
of the Gestapo. Suddenly, after the uprising, the commu- 
nists took over the house for their own use and did not 
want to release the building to their rightful owner. 

When I came into the Prague Sokol building for the 
Board of Instructors meeting, I saw for the first time since 
his arrest, Brother Truhlai speaking to Klinger. Because 
he was talking to Klinger, I did not approach him, but 
chose to wait and welcome him to the meeting later. 
Unfortunately, he did not attend the meeting, chaired by 
Br. Hrebik, and all present accepted the situation without 
comment. From the leaders of the men’s instructional 
staff, only the second vice president, Kavalir, remained. 
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Legionnaires from World War, participating in the 1938 Slet. 
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Poster for the 1948 XI Slet; the last until 1994, afterthe Velvet Revolution. 


CHAPTER 9 


THE DAWN OF LIBERTY 


FREEDOM, BUT UNCERTAINTY 
We were liberated but the mood was a far cry from the 
cheering, joy and relief that was apparent in the streets 
of Prague in October 1918 (when Czechoslovakia was 
established). This time the feeling of anxiety and uncer- 
tainty prevailed. For too long we had listened to broad- 
casts from abroad despite the danger of death if we had 
been caught. Our status was still not clear, and the feel- 
ing of freedom remained vague. The fallen men from 
the barricades were still not buried and those who had 
outlived the horror of the Nazi concentration camps 
were still not home. How many of the internees would 
return was a question which burned in our minds. 
Suddenly many red stars began appearing on the 
lapels of people we would never have suspected that they 
held such (communist) views. During the second world 
war, communist propaganda had apparently worked in 
many environments and had infiltrated many circles. 
In Bohemia and Moravia, there were many elements 
of the Protectorate government who collaborated with 
the communists. Even democrats were taken in by the 
propaganda. Communists within these organizations 
used propaganda to in influence their fellow workers 
through untruths and slanted information. Even Stalin’s 
collaboration with Hitler and the subsequent division of 
Poland was explained away as a pretense of friendship 
to be used later as bait when the proper moment arrived. 
At the time of the Munich conference, the communists 
claimed that they were the only friend who remained 
faithful to Czechoslovakia. At that time, they said they 
could not act because Poland and Romania refused them 
permission to either cross or overfly their territory. Later 
it was proven that the Soviets never asked for such per- 
mission. The Soviets also passed out information that 


during the Prague uprising, the American army sat idly 
near Pilsen and Rokycany, while the Russian army, after 
capturing Berlin, sped to the aid of Prague. This occurred 
solely because the Soviets insisted that Patten’s army not 
continue further into Czechoslovakia. Unfortunately, 
the liberation of Prague was falsely credited to the Soviet 
Union. The inhabitants of Prague quickly forgot their 
own experiences that involved arresting German sup- 
porters and how many German soldiers used their native 
Russian tongue to beg for their lives. Only a handful of 
dedicated Czech leaders knew that it was really the army 
soldiers of General Vlasov’s army, who were no longer a 
part of the Red Army, and who were the only liberators 
of Prague. 

Under the influence of Soviet propaganda, even many 
former teachers and other educational personnel soon 
fell prey to the many lies about communist policies and 
support. While the Sokol organization was not taken 
over by the communists, there did exist some infiltration 
into the Sokol ranks. Many questions were asked, such as 
why President Bene travelled to and through Moscow 
on his way back from London to Prague. Many also won- 
dered how so many communists surfaced in politically 
important positions in the government. This was a time 
when there was great uncertainty and lack of confidence 
in our future, which was so unlike the situation that 
existed in October 1918. 

In all totalitarian and dictatorship regimes, a major 
emphasis is to control and influence the thoughts of the 
subjugated people. This action enables the regime to 
implement programs which strengthen their hold over 
the people. In a democracy, the opposite is true, i.e., all 
programs are carefully debated from all angles and the 
resulting actions are truly the will of the people. During 
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World War II, the fascists used propaganda to unify the 
people within their sphere of influence. After the war 
the communists used this same technique to control 
their occupied territories. They even tried to justify their 
crimes through false information. The end of the war 
provided the communists with an excellent opportunity 
to drastically change the political structure of occupied 
countries. Even in the German concentration camps, 
the communists collaborated with the Germans to gain 
advantage over the other inmates, especially those who 
were of a different political persuasion. They even pen- 
etrated the Czechoslovak Army in France and later in 
exile in England. 

The wartime interactions of Sokol activity ended 
with the staff meeting in December 1945. During the 
war, the activity had mostly been conducted under- 
ground with the resistance movement and in support of 
the Sokol families that had been deprived of those who 
had supported them. Even this limited activity was not 
without its sacrifices. If during house-to-house searches 
any evidence of support for Sokol was found, the pun- 
ishment was death. The Sokol resistance movement had 
been heavily damaged through the mass arrest of Sokol 
members and through the destruction of resistance 
groups serving under General Bily. The homecoming 
volunteers from the Czechoslovak Army and Air Force, 
as well as the political employees of the Government 
in exile, brought disturbing news of the inroads that 
Communism had made into the fabric of our people. 
Even President Bene§ capitulated to the demands made 
by Moscow. According to a journalist's information, 
when some members of the Czech government serv- 
ing as the vanguard of Bene’ trip to Moscow left Russia, 
they learned that the president had agreed to allow the 
key minister positions of interior, defense, and infor- 
mation to be filled by communists. In a similar manner, 
he dropped his support for a program to unify physical 
training and sport activities. From Moscow, Benes came 
back with a program that suited all the demands made 
on Czechoslovakia by the communists. 

All the efforts by the communists to control the Czech 
government had a major influence on the outcome of the 
first election in the restored Czechoslovak Republic. The 
communists were the strongest single party acquiring 
31.5% of the votes. In Bohemia, they received 43.25%, 
in Moravia 34% and in Slovakia, where the people were 
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more familiar with communist treason, the democrats 
received 62% of the vote. The final vote result could, to 
a considerable measure, be attributed to the success of 
the communist propaganda during the war. It was par- 
ticularly due to the uncertainty and loss of confidence 
in the former leaders and their political parties, espe- 
cially those who advocated the abolishment of the for- 
mer agrarian party. 

Julius Firt, a Czech journalist, who was a candi- 
date of the Nationalist Socialist Party from the area 
of Horazdovice (a small town about 30 miles south of 
Pilsen), expected an easy victory because he had many 
friends and supporters, as well as co-workers in his 
native area. When he failed to be elected, he asked an old 
friend why the friend had voted against him. His friend 
replied, “It is this way. When I vote against you and you 
win, nothing will happen to me, but if I vote against the 
communists and you win, things will be bad for me.” 

Among the communist’s strengths were spreading 
misinformation, and reporting false election returns. It 
seemed you could not believe most of what you heard. 
When my daughter met a fellow skier, an old friend, she 
asked him if he was a communist. His answer was telling 
for he said, “Do not forget I am from Havlovice, a town 
near the Polish border, where there was not one vote for 
the Communist Party.” Later from the newspaper we 
learned that the communists in Havlovice had received 
more than 98.25% of the votes. While the election 
resulted in few actual gains for the communists in the 
government, it greatly strengthened their self-esteem 
and confidence for the future. I believe that the election 
results opened many people's eyes as to the threat, not 
only to the country, but also to the Sokol movement. 

In the days following the end of the war, Sokol was 
besieged by many membership applications. By tak- 
ing a stance for democracy, Sokol put forth their strong 
anti-communist views. I was stopped in an unexpected 
encounter with Minister of Justice, Prokop Drtina who 
said, “I am so ashamed because I am not yet amember of 
Sokol. Please tell me how I can become a member.” This 
situation was like what we faced in 1918 when accep- 
tance of applicants for membership had to be slow and 
limited by the COS board. We could not take the same 
actions now because so many of the applicants wanted 
to join Sokol since it was their only defense against the 
communist invasion. Just as the communists could not 


bring about their increase in seats in the government, 
we could not revel in the large number of applicants for 
Sokol membership. Moreover, we had strong reserva- 
tions about many of the new members. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. Prokop Drtina is an example of 
a politician who was devoted to Czechoslovakia and de- 
mocracy but believed that the Soviet influence was just a 
passing phase. This belief cost him his freedom, as he was 
imprisoned by the communists. 


When, in December 1945, Sokol proclaimed the 
restoration of their organization and activity, the com- 
munist leadership ordered their members to join Sokol 
and to seek high office. Our units announced they were 
receiving lists of personnel for membership which con- 
tained 20, 30 and even 50 names on one sheet of paper. 
Of course, the units knew what to do to avoid the situ- 
ation. They returned the lists and ordered that individ- 
ual applications would be required, and each applicant 
would be required to complete an orientation program 
before their application would be considered. It was 
essential that I truthfully report that when the applica- 
tions of Klement Gottwald (Communist Party leader) 
and Antonin Zapotocky (prime minister) were being 
considered, that I asked our board if they had completed 
the school for new members. My answer was an ironic 
smile by Hiebik, and it was in this vein that the action 
was completed. 

Sokol activity in units and districts now proceeded 
with surprising enthusiasm and beyond all expecta- 
tions. I had feared that because Sokol had been weak- 
ened by the loss of so many of its leaders; therefore the 
units would be slow in achieving a high level of educa- 
tion for their new members. I was wrong. Sokol enthu- 
siastically responded to the sound of its name and to 
the environment which it hoped to provide. New mem- 
bers made a surprisingly fast adjustment to their new 
roles and quickly merged with the Sokols who had lived 
through the war. I was fully convinced that everything 
would be fine because I had my own unit, Smichov I, to 
offer as an example. 

Like many units, our Sokol hall was taken over by the 
Nazis and used to store confiscated Jewish family furni- 
ture. The first act of each unit was to allocate duties to 
members to vacate the furniture and clean all the rooms. 
This work united us. After the furniture was removed, 


the women were assigned the task of cleaning the floors, 
while the men were given the task of cleaning the walls 
and windows. I did not let them take away my duty of 
scrubbing my small area of the floor, as I felt I could not 
turn over my responsibility to my brothers and sister 
Sokols. We all met there, happy to do our part. The oldest 
members distributed the water and cleaning materials 
while those who could not work contributed financially 
by purchasing the cleaning items. Everyone wanted to 
have a part in the operation. Americans call it to bea part 
of the “in” crowd while we would call it “a working part 
of the total” 

In Prague, we suffered very little damage to our build- 
ings during the war, but that was not the case in many 
other areas. In Southern Moravia, where Malinovsky led 
his Soviet army in the fight against the Germans, there 
was wide destruction. In November or December of 
1945, I drove through Moravian Ostrava to Hlucinsko 
(near the Polish border). The battlefront had passed 
through the city three times and not a single building 
stood in the entire city. The weather was already very 
cool and everywhere there was a coating of snow. There 
were no lights above ground, but we could see rays of 
light coming from the cellars which were occupied by 
the former inhabitants. Because glass was impossible to 
obtain, the inhabitants had nailed boards over the win- 
dows which accounted for the strips of light we saw on 
the ground. Our guard assured us that together the peo- 
ple were addressing their problems. They had already 
rebuilt their school, church and Sokol hall and now they 
were getting together to rebuild houses, with priority to 
be given to families with small children or people who 
were ill. 

Similar news concerning a rebuilding program came 
from other Moravian places, mostly from the locations 
where our so-called liberators had travelled. Once again, 
prior to repairing their homes, they built their school, 
church and Sokol hall. 

In preparing myself for one of my ancillary areas of 
work, I attended a class sponsored by the chief of the 
Ministry for Education and Physical Culture. One of my 
class leaders was a Russian who was presenting a series 
of classes for ministry officials. He explained to us that, 
during the war in the Ukraine, there were strong feel- 
ings against communism and entire regiments wanted to 
defect from the Soviet army and to fight for the Germans. 
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These regiments felt they would be able to take over 
the liberated Ukraine once the Soviets were defeated. 
The Germans, of course, had no intention of liberating 
Ukraine, but rather intended to capture it for their own 
purposes. When the committee from the Ukrainian reg- 
iments, under a white flag, approached the German lines, 
the Germans shot them. This action opened the eyes of 
the dissidents and caused them to change their views 
and cooperate in the defense of Moscow. 

During war, the Soviet government moved out of 
Moscow because the loss of their capitol would have 
been a serious blow to the nation. A group of former 
Czarist Generals agreed to form a regiment of volun- 
teers to defend the capital. Their volunteer unit was 
willing to sacrifice their lives in the defense of Moscow. 
Most members of this unit were employees of the 
Orthodox church and were living off the charity of the 
church members. Approximately 1,000 men were orga- 
nized into a unit which successfully defended the capi- 
tol against the Germans. Many acts of bravery occurred 
during their exploits. One technique they used was to 
tie explosives to the body of a volunteer who would then 
throw himself into the lead tank of a column which had 
been forced to stay on the narrow road because of the 
muddy terrain. When the Germans tried to bypass the 
disabled lead tank, a second volunteer would then dis- 
able the second tank. Soon there was such a jam on the 
road that the Germans were not able to advance, and the 
Russian artillery could then destroy the other vehicles 
in the column. 

Similar stories were told to us by members of the 
official delegation to Moscow so there had to be some 
element of truth in the tale. Even though the stories 
sounded too fantastic to be true, the frequent repeating 
of the story caused us to believe the tale and feel that a 
monument should have been erected in the memory of 
such brave soldiers. 


MOSCOW 
EDITORIAL COMMENT. The post-World War II trip to 
Moscow by Provaznikova and colleagues revealed a 
great deal about the communist system and its effects 
on gymnastics and physical education. During the first 
few decades of the twentieth century, the Sokol system 
was embraced by Slavic countries in terms of both sport 
and physical training. However, the idea of Sokol, adem- 
ocratic organization and philosophy, was incompatible 
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with the communist doctrine. This is clearly documented 
in this section. The Sokol system, like that of the German 
Turners, is a physical training system defined by the term 

“gymnastics,” in its broadest definition. Physical educa- 
tion is aterm that encompasses a variety of physical exer- 
cises and sports in educational institutions. 


The Second World War brought powerful support to 
the ever-widening communistic areas of influence. The 
Soviets gained many friends by their strong opposition 
against Hitler's Germany, and through their partnership 
with their English and American allies. Through clever 
use of propaganda, the Soviets mislead many people 
concerning their true relationship with the Allies. It was 
like the erroneous thinking that had misled the Eastern 
European states when the communists had overthrown 
the supporters of the Czar. Little did the Czar’s opponents 
realize that they were only changing from one dictator- 
ship to another. Very quickly people forgot Stalin’s treaty 
with Hitler that facilitated the combined German-Soviet 
assault and division of Poland. These events had been 
forgotten in the wake of Nazi German horror. 

Some of our younger women, who offered to help in 
the restoration of Sokol activity at Tyr’ House saw, felt 
that the Soviet repulse of the German armies validated 
the communist way of thinking and doing things. In 
addition to other demands that they made, they wanted 
women to refrain from performing apparatus exercises 
and limiting their exercise to calisthenics. In the Czech 
language, gymnastics is defined as the contemporary 
progressive steps in physical exercises which was com- 
monly accepted as both calisthenics and movements 
on an apparatus. When I asked for the reason behind 
their request of limiting woman's physical activity, they 
became embarrassed and finally admitted it was the way 
it was done in the Soviet Union, and we should use their 
example as our guide. 

I became curious as to the source of their allegation 
and asked to be instructed by the Czechoslovak com- 
munist delegate of physical training, Frantisek Jerabek. 
He admitted that no one in Czechoslovakia knew 
about Soviet physical education. Before and during 
the war, there had been little no contact or informa- 
tion exchanged regarding physical education. In the few 
weeks since the end of the war, there was not enough 
time to exchange any information. The only source of 
information he knew about was the bible on Soviet phys- 


ical education contained in a book entitled Gimnastika 
which was compulsory for schools and all army volun- 
teers. The book explained techniques and was the source 
of information upon which new members called them- 
selves “advanced students.” What these converts did not 
know was that in the Russian language, the word “gim- 
nastika” means the same as in Czech and in other Slavic 
languages, i.e., “physical training.” I could not find out 
what the contents of the book advocated. 

In August the Ministry of Schools appointed an offi- 
cial member of a delegation to journey to Moscow for 
the purpose of establishing a relationship, and to con- 
tact the leading representatives of Soviet physical edu- 
cation. There were four of us in the delegation. I repre- 
sented the Ministry of Schools, Jiti Kral, the Ministry 
of Health, and an officer from the General Staff, who 
was a former legionnaire, represented the Ministry of 
National Defense. The fourth member of our group was 
a newly “baked” communist, Professor Hanak. From 
the first day of the restoration of the Republic, a tradi- 
tion was founded whereby each state delegation had to 
include at least one communist member. As soon as we 
arrived at the Prague airport, Hanak tried to make his 
presence felt. He said that we cannot fly into the Soviet 
Union wearing a Sokol badge because the Soviets dislike 
the Sokols because of the legionnaire’s’ activities follow- 
ing WWI. I answered that I was not going to make love 
to anyone or apply for Soviet love. The badge belonged to 
me, and it would stay displayed on my garment. 

We flew to Moscow in an old Dakota airplane which 
had about ten seats on each side and large bundles on 
which the other passengers were to sit. Before reaching 
Warsaw, the pilot reported that he would fly low so we 
could see what was left of the city after the disastrous 
attempt by the Poles to free their city in the last year of 
the war. The Polish uprising had counted on the Russians 
to help them free themselves from the yoke of German 
occupation. The Russian army, which had advanced to the 
suburban area of Warsaw, just across the Vistula River, 
sat and waited while the resistance movement expended 
itself. The Soviets did not want to share the liberation 
honors with anyone, even though the Poles were willing 
to give their lives so they could share in the liberation. 
The Soviets desired to appear to be the only country in 
Europe who liberated capitals of occupied countries so 
they could then extract their price for the freedom. 


What we saw in the center of Warsaw was a gigan- 
tic gravel pit where once stood many beautiful buildings. 
Only one building was spared during the bombing and it 
stood among the ruins and still contained the park-like 
grounds which, with its rock-formed walls, extended to 
the Vistula River. I recognized the building as the palace of 
the Zamoiski family (royal family of 16th century). My last 
time in Warsaw was in February 1939, when we attended 
a meeting of the Technical Committee of Federation of 
International Gymnastics at the Zamoiski Palace. 

Soon after my return to Prague, Jadwiga Zamonska’s 
son visited me and carried an appeal from her to help 
him contact the American Army. He confirmed my rec- 
ognition of their palace in Warsaw which was saved from 
the bombing and added that the palace was now the 
residence of the American delegation. Concerning his 
mother, he stated she was now at a health resort and was 
supporting herself by operating a machine which makes 
knitted sweaters. 

In Moscow, we were the guests of the Soviet Union. 
On our second day, we met a professor from the Lenin 
institute who introduced himself as our official guide. 
When he saw my Sokol badge, he told me to be on guard. 
Then he added that he is also an old Sokol who had 
attended one of our gymnastics teacher’s courses. He fur- 
ther added that before the war, he was one of hundreds 
who had received the same training. We were assigned a 
taxi for our transportation during our visit. Each morn- 
ing our guide would arrive in our cab, stay with us all day, 
and then leave in the cab at night. At that time, it was nec- 
essary to ask for a cab in writing if we wanted to travel 
without a guide to unescorted areas. In addition to our 
guide, another professor from the Lenin Institute would 
arrive each day to give us a one-hour lecture. When he 
first arrived, he introduced himself as a former Sokol and 
assured us that the only physical training in the Soviet 
Union was based on the Sokol system. 

In vain we asked to visit some physical education ses- 
sions, but there was always some excuse why we could 
not go. Although it was August and all the children were 
on school vacation, we thought perhaps there were 
some classes of teenagers being taught gymnastics. The 
playgrounds and parks were empty, and the excuse we 
received was that the children were in camps, although 
the streets seemed to be filled with them. Finally in the 
first week of September, our group was able to attend a 
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one-hour period of physical training. Unfortunately, I 
was not able to join the tour as my colleagues designated 
me as their representative at a dinner organized in the 
absence of the ambassador. The report regarding train- 
ing was brief, and the entire period was filled with a type 
of “follow-the-leader activities.” 

One of the primary goals of the trip was to visit the 
Institute of Physical Education, which is the highest spe- 
cialty school in the Soviet Union. All our efforts were 
ineffective, and we were beginning to believe it was only 
a facade. I had to work hard to prevent Dr. Kral, who was 
threatening to ask our innocent guide, if there really was 
an institute. The excuse we received in the first week was 
that the director was on vacation, and then in the sec- 
ond week we could not visit because the institute was 
being repaired. 

My main interest was to obtain a copy of the book 
Gimnastika, which remained a mystery, but despite my 
efforts, I was unable to locate a copy. In all the bookstores 
the story was the same, the book was sold out and the 
new edition was being printed. In the stores we saw only 
propaganda items for sale and our guide told us this was 
the usual situation. There was a large need for paper and 
every new edition was immediately sold out, so the situ- 
ation always remained the same. We saw in every store 
a large volume of communist propaganda which proba- 
bly accounted for the major paper shortage. I finally gave 
up trying to find a copy of the book. We spent ten days 
in Moscow and attended museums, galleries, theaters, 
operas, and ballets. Although we heard many lectures 
and saw many films, we saw only one game of soccer and 
witnessed a one-hour class in the “follow-me” game. 

At home, after more than five years’ interruption, 
the COS was being re-established, and I was anxious 
to return and be a part of the activity. I decided that the 
audience of the Soviet Ministry would have to do with- 
out me, so I prepared for my return trip. Later I learned 
that my illustrious companion, Dr. Hanak, had, thereaf- 
ter, worn his Sokol badge to all further meetings and lec- 
tures as a proud symbol, and in memory of the accom- 
plishments of the Czech legionnaires. 

When I was preparing my luggage for the return 
trip home, I found my shoe-box full of sugar cubes. I 
had been warned by my friends when I was packing 
for the original trip that there were great shortages in 
Moscow and particularly sugar, so I had packed the box. 
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We did not have a sugar shortage at home, so it would 
have been absurd to carry the box from Russia back to 
Czechoslovakia. Our constant guide, who was a dear 
and sincere man, had kept us informed not only about 
our accommodations, but also about the restrictions on 
foodstuffs allowed the Russian people. One of his sons 
had died of hunger in the siege of Leningrad and the sec- 
ond son had never tasted an apple. When we had arrived, 
he had graciously accepted a beautifully bound, memo- 
rial ofa Slet, but such a rare gift as a box of sugar, he could 
not accept. He finally accepted the sugar after I told him 
how many crowns it had cost. The following day he 
brought me a package which contained the Gimnastika 
book. He had obtained the copy by exchanging a book at 
the library for one I had previously given him. 

In the book, Gimnastika, 1 found all my old friends: 
horizontal bar, parallel bars, rings, horse, and Indian 
clubs. They were old friends by performance and gym 
suits, as I remembered them from the time before WWI. 
The arrangements and compositions in Gimnastika were 
identical to a book written by Franta Erben (Erben’s 
Siberian Novelties). He wrote his book in 1909 just prior 
to leaving Bohemia, and the drills were as we had per- 
formed them at that time and prior to that date. Now in 
Czechoslovakia, thirty years later, we had progressed 
much further. 

Before the first World War, Franta Erben had 
worked as a physical educator at the officer’s academy 
in Petersburg. I know how he arrived there from sto- 
ries I heard told by some of the older brothers. When the 
Czar’s government decided to incorporate physical train- 
ing into the army, as was being done by most European 
states, they invited a few outstanding teachers of differ- 
ent training styles (German, Swedish, Czech and others) 
to come to Russia. The COS sent Franta Erben, who at 
that time was one of its traveling instructors. The man- 
agement of the Army Academy arranged for the teachers 
to present their method of instruction, and specialists 
were assigned to follow the training to select the method 
with the best results. The Sokol method was selected as 
the best of the lot and Erben was chosen to introduce 
Sokol education into all phases of Russian military train- 
ing. The decision to select the Sokol method confirmed 
the quality of our training and acknowledged its worth 
in developing physically fit participants. The students 
with this training would eventually become founders 


of Sokol units in the regions of their work assignments. 
Erben was not the first Czech teacher of physical training 
in Russia; that honor is given to Br. Grumlik who taught 
in Tiflis in 1889. 

I enjoyed watching the faces of the progressive female 
instructors when I showed them the copy of the Soviet 
physical training bible, Gimnastika. Unfortunately, I 
lost track of the book after COS was dissolved, because I 
loaned it to a sister who was preparing for some examina- 
tions and she, in turn, had loaned the book to an individ- 
ual that she no longer remembered. Still, we had to thank 
Soviet Ambassador Zorin for the reception he gave us in 
Moscow. He was amused when I suggested to him that 
the film of the 10th Sokol Slet which we had brought for 
Stalin should be shown to all the Soviet people. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR UNIFICATION 

The question of unifying all gymnastics training and 
sports in the country had originally surfaced during 
the very emotional times in the autumn of 1938 when 
the border areas were taken from us by the Nazis. It had 
then been necessary to re-organize practically our entire 
public life into a so-called “Second Republic,’ so the 
unification problem was set aside. 

In the autumn of 1938, the COS Central Committee 
came out very strongly against any unification of all 
forms of physical training in the country. The action 
stopped all further movement on unification within 
Sokol, until it was dissolved in 1941. Miroslav Kavalir, 
Sokol Director of Men, thus the holder of the sec- 
ond-highest office in Sokol, did not stop his efforts in 
support of the program. He was also the secretary of edu- 
cation at the national level, which after 1939, remained a 
political entity. Kavalir did not discontinue his activity 
to implement the unification program despite the COS 
action taken in 1938. I am certain that his strong sup- 
port of the program was one of the main reasons that 
Augustin Pechlat, Director of Men, refused to allow his 
name to be submitted in nomination for President. I 
went to the chairman of the nominating committee, to 
support Pechlat’s position. Unfortunately, my actions 
were in vain, as the chairman supported Kavalir’s elec- 
tion, because he had survived a concentration camp 
experience with him, and a strong hand of friendship 
had developed between them. 

Hiebik alternated his position on unification by 


either supporting or opposing it based on the environ- 
ment in which he was operating. Ina COS board meeting, 
he assured the members that unification would not hap- 
pen, then in some staff meeting, he expressed his belief 
that it would be realized. In one instance, when President 
Benes was in the audience, he passed on false informa- 
tion, which I could not tolerate. Following Hiebik’s state- 
ment, I told the same audience that the attitude in Sokol 
was so negative that, despite what Hrebik said, I could 
not see how the resistance to the idea could be overcome. 

Even before the Prague uprising, Kavalir told Hiebik 
and me about his contacts with two agents from the 
worker's physical training units, Délnicka Télocvina 
Jednota (DTJ). With these agents, he had negotiated 
the possibility of uniting DTJ with Sokol. DTJ was well- 
known to Sokol, and we were familiar with their pol- 
icy of recruiting their members from the Socialist 
Democratic Party, which was the core of their mem- 
bership. Ifthey were admitted into Sokol, this deviation 
in membership criteria would have to be removed. We 
met with the agents several times and they assured us 
that DTJ would accept all Sokol’s ideals and concepts if 
the merger was approved. 

After the war, there was, again, a call to act on a pro- 
gram that all gymnastics training and sports should 
be combined under a common program leader. This 
act demonstrated that DTJ had agreed with the provi- 
sions that they were willing to accept all Sokol demands 
to become full members of Sokol. The chief women’s 
instructor of the Worker's Sokol, Patockova, assured me 
that her life-long dream was to be a member of Sokol, 
and she was not alone. Soon thereafter, Karel Marek, who 
represented the DTJ revealed himself as a communist. 
He, along with Frantisek Jetabek, pursued a program 
whereby Sokol would cease their pre-Nazi era activities 
and join in on supporting a total combined sport activ- 
ity program. 

Kavalir had, understandably, a deep desire to devote 
himself to family duties and to the re-establishment of 
his medical service. Htebik was not interested in the uni- 
fication of the sports problem and was more interested 
in advancing his own candidacy for the house of parlia- 
ment as a member of the national socialist party. Vainly, 
the Sokol board discussed the damage a consolidation of 
sports would do to Sokol. They tried to convince Hrebik 
that he could not be a member of parliament and still 
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carry out his duties as President of Sokol. He was not 
convinced and decided to pursue his own aims. He had 
frequent meetings with his political advisors and party 
members and had no time left to attend Sokol meetings. 
Because of his actions, the burden of substituting for him 
at meetings and otherwise carrying out what should 
have been his responsibilities fell on my shoulders. 
Especially difficult for me was the time these duties con- 
sumed me while my own responsibilities suffered. In the 
end, I succeeded by an unyielding determination to fol- 
low the conditions agreed to by Stalin and Benes. While 
some elements of Sokol did not understand what was 
going on, it was finally made clear in December when 
the COS board agreed to support Sokol independently 
from the remainder of the sport activities. 

In the month prior to the COS decision for Sokol 
to remain independent, a program was implemented 
throughout the country by presidential decree. The 
communists applied pressure on the president to force 
a consolidation of all physical training and sports by 
issuing another decree. President Bene invited all con- 
cerned individuals to a conference before deciding. I 
do not remember all who were there, but I do remem- 
ber Frantisek Jerabek and Karel Weigner’s successor. 
Recalling his conversation with Stalin, President Benes 
stated to the assembled group that a decree consolidat- 
ing physical training and sports in the country would 
not be issued. He also cautioned the group that the only 
way such a consolidation would take place would be if 
congress passed such a law. He also said it was clear to 
him that congress would not take such action. He fur- 
ther suggested that in the interest of peace and coop- 
eration, all further demands for unification should be 
dropped. After the meeting, I was told that unification 
would eventually bea way of life; Kavalir also agreed. The 
statement by Kavalir was made despite the COS board 
action and his position as president of Sokol. They were 
correct as unification occurred following the putsch in 
February,1948. 

My workload during the second half of 1945 
exceeded my ability to perform satisfactorily in all of my 
areas of responsibility. In addition to the work connected 
with the restoration of Sokol and the problems with uni- 
fication, I had been appointed chairperson of a section 
of the Department for Sports and Physical Education 
of Women and Youths of the Ministry of Schools. With 
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the ending of the war, all previous wartime laws had lost 
their validity and the premature retirement of state offi- 
cers had caused a heavy burden on the University. 

According to the Protectorate law during the war, 
Charles University had been required to stop all activ- 
ities after the demonstrations celebrating the 28th of 
October and following the death of Jan Opletal, a med- 
ical student shot and killed at the demonstrations. To 
start activities once again, the professors at the Institute 
for the Education of Professors of Physical Education, in 
1945, wanted to allow students to complete their exam- 
inations through accelerated courses and work pro- 
grams. This heavy workload naturally took a lot of my 
time. My subsequent experiences brought home to me 
the inroads that communism had made into our daily 
lives. To assist me in accomplishing my daily work I had 
been allocated the services of a secretary whose name 
was Sladek. He came to my office from a concentration 
camp, where he had been fully schooled in communist 
doctrine. When I told him how to answer a certain let- 
ter one day, it slipped out of him that “we do not want 
it that way.’ When I questioned him: “who are we,’ he 
realized his error and with a great deal of embarrassment, 
explained that it is him. 

There were several officers from my section of the 
Ministry who met regularly after work and discussed, 
amongst themselves, how programs would be handled 
and resolved. The members of the group were all low- 
er-level employees who, through this back door method, 
went over the heads of their superiors to implement their 
own ideas. One day when we were searching for a certain 
folder which contained the date of a problem on which 
we were being pressed for an answer by another section 
office. The folder was found in the secretary's desk. To 
me, the answer was obvious, he had no intent on coming 
through me as the chairperson of the office, but instead, 
was depending on the back door group to implement 
their own solution. When I complained to the depart- 
ment principal, Dr. Vidimsky, about the situation, he 
stated that he was powerless to act. Because the minister 
of schools was a communist, I requested a transfer back 
to acentral school. 


COS Restoration 
On May 9, 1945, the Soviet Army entered Prague two 
days after the city had been liberated and all Germans 


cleared from the area. The Soviet Union had not lifted 
one finger to help the Prague uprising, but instead, the 
Soviet Army under Radion Malinovsky sat in the 
Czechoslovak highlands pillaging the private homes and 
ravaging the women. 

My first trip after the war was a visit to the Czechoslovak 
National Committee. I invited Hrebik and Frantisek to go 
with me, but Hrebik offered us his car with chauffeur that 
he had secured for himself from a supporter. The resi- 
dence of the Committee was on Bartoloméjska Street, in 
Old Town where I was welcomed by Albert Prazak with 
the question: “whom did you send us from Sokol? The 
person has not contacted me once, who is he? You did 
not have anyone better?” I did not know who Kavalir had 
sent, and I know that he spent the Prague uprising period 
in his apartment wearing a housecoat. Kavalir had also 
secured for himself an adjutant. Obviously, he consid- 
ered himself the President of COS, but from the time of 
TyrS, no President had ever had an adjutant. I doubt that 
the adjutant had been named to the national committee 
by Hiebik, because no one on the National Committee 
knew who he was. 

Prazak told me that tomorrow, May 10, President 
Bene’ and his government officials would arrive at Kbely 
Airport and that I was invited to attend the ceremonies, 
but he could not furnish transportation. Because Hiebik 
had a car, Prazak also invited him to attend. A short time 
later, Prazak returned and requested that we take former 
minister Arnost Heindrich with us as he had no other 
transportation. Hrebik put on some airs, but in the end, 
agreed to the request. Still later, Prazak came once again 
and asked us to take Vladimir Krajina with us, but this 
time Hiebik grumbled loudly. The names Heindrich 
and Krajina were unknown to us. Even though there was 
enough space on the back seat for three people, Hiebik 
reluctantly agreed to take Krajina if he would sit on the 
floor by Heindrich’s feet. 

The news of Bene’’ expected arrival had apparently 
been announced far and wide, for when we arrived at 
the airport, there was a large crowd awaiting his arrival. 
The police announced that only relatives, close per- 
sonal friends, and members of the government would 
be admitted to the field. Hiebik introduced us as Bene’? 
closest friends and used the names of our other passen- 
gers, whose names he had only recently heard, to help 
us enter the area. So, I slowly came to know and under- 


stand Antonin Hrebik, who until this time, I only knew 
as a silent participant in Sokol meetings. 

The members of COS board, who had lived through 
the war and were reachable, met for the first time, after 
the return of BeneS, at Sokol Prague. The first meeting 
of the COS Committee took place on June 30 and July 
1, 1945, in an auto club. One week prior to the commit- 
tee meeting, all three staffs met first separately and then 
together to hear the news of Sokol activity during the war. 
There was a discussion about Czechoslovak voluntary 
service in the West and activity in the Royal British Air 
Force (RAF). From records and printed circulars of these 
meetings, it became apparent that the Czechoslovak 
government abroad knew little about the political 
changes that had taken place in central and east Europe. 
From the meetings came plans for the full restoration of 
Sokol including the South Slavic Sokols, because at that 
time, only Czechoslovak Sokols remained active. In no 
country through which the Russian Army passed, had 
Sokol been restored. From the Sokol Men’s Board of 
Instructors, 16 had either been executed or had perished 
in concentration camps, as had 27 of 42 district instruc- 
tors. The election results from the COS committee meet- 
ings chaired by Josef Truhlai were as follows: President, 
Antonin Hyebik; Director of Men, Miroslav Kavalir; 
Director of Women, Marie Provaznikova; Educator, 
Antonia Krejci; and Secretary, Evzen Koppl. 

The full restoration of Sokol activities was resisted 
for a long time by the communists, and they demanded 
that a combined gymnastics training and sports organi- 
zation be formed. The federation of proletarian physical 
education had not been reformed and the communists 
asked that the same should be true for Sokol. Our entry 
into the Tyrs House also faced opposition for a long time. 
Communist Party members, employed by the postal ser- 
vice, discarded Sokol letters and circulars addressed to 
units and districts, whenever they had access to them. 
By the end of November, when occupation forces from 
Russia and America returned home, the fear and mis- 
trust that was undermining justice finally left. 

The second COS meeting, which took place on 15-16 
December 1945, brought to the surface, and made every- 
one realize that the combination of the physical training 
and sports programs is not workable. After deciding that 
Sokol would not combine with anyone, it was decided 
that full Sokol activity would be reestablished, effective 
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January 1946. The final report of this meeting from both 
the instructors and the educators stated that any delay of 
gymnastics training activity could cause large damage to 
the entire program. 

During 1945, 2,110 units in 42 districts were reac- 
tivated, although some, of course, were still not fully 
active. Some units tried to combine their programs with 
sports organizations. But in the end, they discovered the 
sports clubs were not interested in contributing to any 
Sokol activity and only wanted to get their hands on 
Sokol facilities and assets. 

Occupation of Sokol facilities during the war caused 
considerable damage. Even film production companies 
had used the facilities for their own objectives, so all 
units had to spend time and effort putting things in order. 
In all districts, schools were reopened with the men’s 
board of instructors supporting 58 instructor’s schools. 
I do not have a count on the number of schools sup- 
ported by the women instructors, but I do know there 
were 2,500 graduates from all district instructor schools 
during that period. In a combined central instructional 
staff meeting for the year 1946, the following objectives 
were stated: 

1. Establish a program and train 5,000 women gradu- 
ates of instructional schools. 

2. Restore original Sokol units and establish units in 
the border areas evacuated by the mass removal 
of Germans from the seized territories. To this 
end, provide instructor support, training literature, 
sample training programs, gymnastic apparatus, and 
mentoring organizations to help the newly re-estab- 
lished units become operational as soon as possible. 

3. Train and direct the youngsters raised during the war 
and help in administering progress examinations. 
Accept young girls aged 16 and 17 years into instruc- 
tional training schools. Because girls mature earlier 
than boys, admit 13-year-old girls into junior 
classes and admit to full membership those young 
girls who are qualified instructors. Take all neces- 
sary measures to restore the competitive efficiency 
of the young girls. Expand in width and depth the 
gymnastics training programs so the participants 
are better and more broadly trained; develop special 
instructional examinations and include swimming 
as a separate event in the basic training program. 

Because the participation in international athletic 
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competitions had been reserved for the sports federa- 
tions who had refused to support Sokol members, who 
were not members of sport clubs, the district women’s 
instructional staffs set out to change these rules. Their 
aims were two-fold: First, they would overwhelm the 
clubs by providing large numbers of participants; and 
second, they would ensure that the quality level of the 
participants would exceed any club-supported entrant. 

To achieve the membership goals established by the 
combined committee, it was determined that the small 
boys’ and girls’ classes and the junior classes would 
have to equal the size of the classes for men and women. 
Accordingly, the units were directed to regulate the 
hours of class instruction and the number of instruc- 
tors even in the smallest units. Additionally, the district 
instructors were to encourage inter and intra district 
competition. 

This was a bold program. It reflected how the five 
years of inactivity combined with six months of activity 
and the pressure exerted by the communists can influ- 
ence the program's objectives. The program demon- 
strated how we aspired to remedy the war damages. In 
addition to the basic program, the Sokol committee 
established three extraordinary goals: 

1. Prepare for the Slet of 1948. 

2. Prepare to participate in the Olympic Games in 
London. 

3. Approve a plan submitted by the district instruc- 
tors that would increase, on a national basis, the 
construction of new and additional Sokol facilities 
to accommodate the expanded needs of women’s 
instructional schools. 

These stated goals by the central committee indicated 
the increased awareness at the top levels of authority, 
regarding the needs of individuals at all levels of orga- 
nization that must be considered and incorporated into 
all master plans. It also taught the leaders that coopera- 
tion was not only horizontal but also vertical and that 
events are not only accomplished by an obedience of 
orders from above, but also by a willingness to cooper- 
ate from below. 


VIII. MASS MEETING IN 1947 

Sokol President Antonin Hiebik ordered that a mass 
meeting be held. I was against such a meeting, which 
we did not have for 20 years, because of the turmoil 


and damage caused by the occupation, the war, and the 
general conditions existing in Europe at that time. We 
still faced the ferocious efforts of the communist party to 
assume total control of Sokol, and the deep fear which 
remained throughout the country as an aftermath 
of Nazi terror. The effort required to overcome these 
obstacles, as demonstrated in the December 1945 COS 
meeting, were still beyond the strength of the units and 
districts to warrant a mass meeting at this time. 

The work required for the Slet preparations, and the 
forthcoming Olympic Games left little energy to prepare 
for a meeting that would require a review of 20 years of 
activities. In addition, my forthcoming trip to the US, 
intended to thank our most important agents abroad, 
indicated that we really had our hands full. 

The reality of the meeting confirmed that my fears 
about the meeting had not been unwarranted. Many 
representatives of government were invited to the mass 
meeting, which was a complete departure from our pre- 
vious principle that Sokol should be independent of 
political power. It was doubtful that in the presence of so 
many government representatives, the attendees would 
vote for their beliefs instead of what was politically expe- 
dient. In the end, the mass meeting was mostly a pomp- 
ous formality rather that a working convention. 


TOUR OF THE UNITED STATES 

After the Munich Accords, the COS lost direct contact 
with units in foreign countries. Prior to 1938, the 
instructors board maintained a close personal rela- 
tionship with the American Sokol Organization and 
provided travelling instructors when requested. As 
a rule, the instructor would serve under a two-year 
contract and travel throughout the US and provide lead- 
ership and guidance. After completion of the contract, 
these instructors remained in the US and became 
instructors in units or districts. The women’s board 
of instructors also maintained contact with the US 
female students who graduated from the COS instruc- 
tor’s courses and followed the development of Sokol in 
America through Sokol publications. These contacts 
were renewed following WWII. We learned of the many 
areas of help that had been provided by Czech and 
Slovak descendants to the London government and to 
the Czechoslovak forces abroad, mostly by American 
Sokols, during the war. Therefore, the COS decided to 


send a Sokol delegation to the US to thank the American 

Sokols for their wartime help and to invite their partici- 
pation in the forthcoming international Sokol Slet to be 

held in Prague. 

The core of the delegation to the US were COS 
instructors, educators and exhibition teams of men and 
women. Added to the delegation were a group of volun- 
teer gymnasts who paid their own passage, and agreed 
to learn a calisthenics composition, and participate in all 
exhibitions. Even during the preparations for the tour, 
it became apparent that President Hrebik was not well 
informed about American Sokols and was not aware of 
the separate Czech and Slovak organizations in the US. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. Antonin Hyebik had been a 

member of the resistance movement during early World 

War II German occupation and was imprisoned. When 

the communist coup occurred in 1948, he and his wife im- 
migrated to Chicago, where he became the co-founder of 
the Council of Free Czechoslovakia and Sokol in Exile. 


I do not know who made up the itinerary for the trip 
or whether it had been a mutual or unilateral decision. 
During the first month from mid-June to mid-July, the 
COS delegation visited American Czech units and in 
the second month we visited American Slovak units. 
During the first month the Czech units had the time 
and conditions to schedule public exhibitions. This was 
not possible for the Slovak units, because we visited the 
Slovak units from mid-July through mid-August and 
the weather in the US reaches 100 degrees Fahrenheit 
with humidity close to 100 percent. Therefore, it was 
only possible for the Slovaks to schedule two exhibitions. 
They had also promised the Federation of Workingmen’s 
American Sokol that we would participate in their New 
York Slet. Unfortunately, we were also scheduled to 
appear in a Czech exhibition to be held in Omaha on the 
same date. Negotiations between the American Czech 
and American Slovak Sokols caused a great deal of 
tension which, fortunately, I was able to partially resolve 
when I joined the tour. 

Nora Budenova and I were both Professors of Physical 
Education. We were also members of the qualification 
commission of Charles University and scheduled to 
administer state examinations. Even though I was very 
anxious to renew Sokol relationships in the US, a two- 
month interruption in my work in preparing for our Slet 
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seemed unbearable. I, therefore, offered Nora her chance 
to act as a delegate to the US commission, while I would 
assume her responsibility for the examinations at the 
university. I planned to join the tour in Cleveland. 

On the eve of the Chicago National Slet, there was a 
meeting of representatives from both American Sokol 
groups. The Slovaks declared that if we did not comply 
with their wishes and provide at least one men’s exhibi- 
tion team for their New York Slet, they would pull out 
all Slovaks from the Chicago Slet. I was horrified at this 
news and certainly did not want our well-intentioned 
visit to be the cause of a breakdown in cooperation 
between Czechs and Slovaks in the US. I suggested to 
Hiebik that we offer to fly a men’s team to New York and 
thereby, shorten their absence to only one day. I also sug- 
gested we cover the expenses connected with the trip. To 
his objection to my plan, I reminded him that the units 
where we appeared spontaneously assumed a portion of 
the cost of the Sokol tour thereby saving us a consider- 
able amount of money. Hyebik requested I convince the 
men’s leader to send the team, but he told me the men 
were refusing to fly. After I explained the graveness of 
the situation and that we would provide insurance for 
the men, because many had families with small children 
at home, the team agreed to fly. The Chicago Slet was 
saved, but the tension between the two Sokol groups in 
America lasted a long time. I met the men’s team leader 
again when I returned to the US almost two years later as 
a political refugee. 

Both the American Sokol Organization and the 
Slovak Gymnastics Union Sokol had a difficult time 
recovering from the effects of WWII, which severely 
curtailed the activities of all their units. The mem- 
bers who had not been a part of the armed forces were 
fully occupied in industry, and their gymnastics activ- 
ity was very limited. Unfortunately, our plan to reacti- 
vate the Sokol program faced some problems. We found 
a large gap between the youth who spoke only English 
with the leaders, most of whom spoke mostly Czech. 
In addition, there was a large generation gap of under- 
standing between the members within units. The district 
Slets, which served as a large encouragement for athletic 
advancement, were hard to arrange. The Slovaks had a 
well-equipped camp in Boonton, New Jersey, which is 
near New York City, but they had very few active athletes. 
The Czechs in New York had the athletes, but the rental 
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price for a suitable stadium was exorbitant. I saw a possi- 
bility of resolving the situation, which would be helpful 
to both groups because in New York City, and its vicin- 
ity, there were many Czech and Slovak Sokols. I tried to 
bring the two groups together by visiting the president 
and the education director of the Slovak Sokols, but 
they refused my proposal to act in conjunction with the 
Czech Sokols. They said, “You know how the Czechs 
were so difficult toward us on your tour.’ In the same way, 
the Czech Sokols refused to negotiate with the Slovaks. I 
continued my visits back and forth for a long time and 
gradually, they accepted my idea. 

Thereafter, we had some beautiful Slets at the 
Boonton Camp, and these Slets always ended with sing- 
ing long into the night. How we sang! One evening after a 
training session, a young man attracted my attention by 
singing with such enthusiasm that his song was reflected 
on the lips of his neighbor. The song was, “Bluish Gray 
she dove, where have you been.” When we came to the 
part, “I lost him on the field,” my singer sang Na Pole (on 
the field) and claimed that it was Italian. He said “that’s 
my country.’ The singer was attracted to us, even though 
he was not a Slovak American. 

Following one of the Slets at Boonton, the cashiers 
from both sides disagreed on the division of the prof- 
its. For only one hundred dollars, the full cooperation 
between the Czech and Slovak Sokols ended. They could 
not understand that the joint Slets were necessary and 
needed to continue even if we had to pay for the loss of 
funds that were in dispute. From the former close coop- 
eration between the two groups, there remains, even 
today, only partial mutual support for national Slets. 


WINTER SLET GAMES AND THE PUTSCH 
The winter Slet games were a part of an extensive 
program of the 1948 Slet competitions, which featured 
competitions in gymnastics and winter sports. The later 
included skating, sledding, and especially skiing. The 
skiing contestants were written about more in Sokol 
publications than other skiers in trade union papers 
for skiers. The applications we received for the winter 
games showed that the Slet was going to include the larg- 
est competitions ever held in the Republic. The games 
occurred during the period 15-22 February 1948, in 
Slovakia’s Tatra mountains. 

During these same days, the government was going 


through a very critical and dangerous period. While the 
government and parliament consisted of a democratic 
majority, our delegates were not able to compel their com- 
munist colleagues to accept their resolutions. Moreover, 
the communists held key positions in many ministries, 
and they abused their authority by dismissing democrats 
and replacing them with fellow communists. Gradually, 
the communists took command of the National Safety 
staff and the army. The large number of resignations of 
the democratic members of the government created the 
need for new elections from which a democratic majority 
and a powerful victory for the party could be achieved. In 
this period of raising tensions, and during the main days 
of the Winter Slet, the communists called two nation- 
wide conventions in Prague for laborers and farmers. 

The Slet competitions were opened and closed by 
two senior COS instructors, Miroslav Kavalir and Marie 
Provaznikova. The president of COS, Antonin Hiebik, 
was at that time the chairman of the Armed Forces 
Committee and took part in the Slet only as a represen- 
tative with no formal duties at the competitions. Despite 
the situation, we had the largest competition in the Tatra 
mountains, and everyone understood that the COS pres- 
ident would be in Prague due to his duties as chairman 
of the Armed Forces. During the competitions, the pres- 
ident appeared. He had an inflamed face and a mildly 
swollen cheek, but he took part in all Slet events, i.e., both 
sports and social. On Friday, when the radio reported 
some very disconcerting news, both of his secretaries 
went to him and suggested that his place was in Prague 
in the event of trouble. If there was trouble, he would be 
available to respond quickly to any request for help. Br. 
Hiebik assured them that he had telephoned Bratislava, 
but he did not say why, since the apparent trouble was 
in Prague. He stated that the situation was in hand, but 
added that the crisis was of the ordinary type, that the 
government experiences from time to time. 

On Sunday, the ski competition was scheduled to end 
with the men’s 50 km cross-country run and the wom- 
en’s 6 km cross-country run. Both races were to finish at 
the Hotel Morava, where bleachers had been erected for 
the audience. From open windows in the hotel, we could 
hear news being shouted from a street corner of events 
that were happening in Prague. The news was disturbing, 
so as soon as the competitions ended, we hurried to the 
railroad station to secure rapid passage back to Prague. 


All of us, that is except for Br. and Sister Hiebik. Later it 
was learned the reason they did not join us was because 
they were unable to secure beds for the overnight trip to 
Prague. I found this reason very strange, because I was 
given a bed without asking for it and I knew the others 
also received beds. Any of us would have been willing to 
give up our bed if Hrebik had asked. The President did 
not even go to the railroad station but choose to remain 
in the hotel. 

On Monday morning, we arrived in Prague and the 
members of the board, after changing clothes, hurried to 
Tyr$ House. There we found the place ina turmoil, which 
one normally associates with a large meeting. The board 
secretary announced that he found an open letter on his 
desk, which contained an invitation for COS to attend a 
meeting of the National Front, which was scheduled for 
Tuesday morning. The National Front was a coalition of 
all political parties, except communists. How could the 
National Front compel the Communist Party to abide by 
the rule of the majority? The secretary did not do any- 
thing with the invitation, except inform us of the letter. 
We quickly decided this would require action by the full 
board before some decision could be made. We called 
a board meeting for that evening and left messages in 
all the places where we thought Hiebik could be, so he 
would be notified of the meeting. When he did not come 
to the meeting, we agreed we would meet on Tuesday 
morning, whether Hrebik attended or not. Once again, 
we left messages for him that an emergency meeting of 
the board would take place on Tuesday morning. In the 
face of this ultimatum, Hiebik attended the meeting. 

After reading the letter to the board inviting COS to 
join a coalition with the government, a very serious dis- 
cussion took place. Br. Blazek expressed his views, which 
were strongly communistic in tone. When I spoke out 
against entry into the coalition, Blazek turned directly 
toward me so he could plainly hear every word I said. 
I could clearly see he was intent on understanding my 
views. I was strongly against the invitation and based 
my views on the teachings of Tyr’ who consistently 
stated that Sokol was totally apolitical and should not 
allow itself to be drawn into any government. Blazek left 
the meeting, and it was plain he was keeping someone 
informed about our discussions. 

The voting decision was a heavy burden on every- 
one. I was sure that however the vote came out, the result 
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would be detrimental to Sokol. If we voted to refuse the 
invitation, it could only mean Sokol would eventually 
be dissolved. Whereas, if we joined the government, it 
would mean a total disregard of the basic tenets of the 
Sokol organization, and a loss of our independence. 
Sokol would cease being the organization that Tyrs 
established, and we would be going against the sworn 
oath we took when we joined. To address this import- 
ant issue, I spoke with several individuals, and we could 
see our words were causing a strong mental strain on the 
faces of the board members. 

On Wednesday, there was a regular meeting of the 
COS board, where it was announced that President 
Beneé had accepted the resignations of the remaining 
democratic ministers, therefore permitting the commu- 
nist Gottwald to form a new government. Hrebik was 
extremely excited by the news and now, before the whole 
board, he turned to the communist Blazek with a ques- 
tion, “What shall I do? I will get out of the party, what 
shall I do?” Blazek refused to look at him. Hiebik then 
informed the board that the COS deposition had not 
been delivered to President Benes because they had not 
been allowed to see him. The delegation was required to 
leave the deposition with Chancellor Smutny. 

On Thursday morning, I travelled to Rokytnice nad 
Jizera (near the Polish border) to complete the prepara- 
tions for the youth’s winter games which were scheduled 
for the following week. On Saturday, some female mem- 
bers of the board of instructors arrived with the news that 
on Thursday, a COS action committee had been formed. 
Following the Thursday board meeting, Br. Truhlai 
entered Tyr’ House in an excited state and asked, “What 
are we going to do? Something must be done.” The situ- 
ation to him was like a large flood sweeping everything 
before it, while a person looks for a way to swim to the 
nearest riverbank. So even if several of our board mem- 
bers did not agree with what was happening to Sokol and 
the country, a way must be found whereby Sokol could 
regain its former position in the nation. 

Following the board meeting, the female members 
of the board of instructors came to me and wanted to 
know how I was going to react to the spreading crisis 
now being broadcast over the radio. My reply was that 
in my opinion, Sokol’s entry into the National Front 
was the death of the organization founded by Tyr’ and 
Figner. Perhaps, there was still a possibility that the 
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democratic minority in the government would seize the 

power which was rightfully theirs. Ifthey could not do so, 
then today democracy would perish in Czechoslovakia. 
The sisters, who were well respected and loved by all, now 
pleaded with me not to leave them at this low point in 

their lives. It was very hard for me to answer them for 
I realized that even though an organization is an inani- 
mate entity, it would be extremely difficult to leave some- 
thing I had been associated with most of my entire life. 
In this organization, I had worked with people who had 

shared my joys and sorrows, who had walked with me 

through many trials and tribulations, and who I loved for 
the support and friendship we shared. Because a com- 
mon belief and love is binding, I promised to stay if I 

could do so with honor and pride. 

For our current readers, it is necessary that I explain 
what an action committee is and how functions. Such a 
committee is normally led by either a communist or a 
social democrat who created the committee so he could 
achieve his own objective. He normally names to the 
committee those individuals who share his individual 
goal or can be easily led. The committee has no legal basis, 
but despite this, they are formed at all levels of author- 
ity. It is hard to explain to logical people how detrimen- 
tal these committees can be to the rational resolution of 
a problem. These action committees had influence over 
the legal entities established to resolve problems, and 
settle disputes. Their potential danger was their freedom 
to disrupt the normal operation of the government. 

Even the National Front had its own action commit- 
tees. Following the COS entry into the National Front, 
the new COS board attended their meetings and, even 
though I was a member of the new board, I was never 
asked to attend a meeting or did I ever attend one. 
Whenever minutes of national meetings were published, 
my name was always included with the names of the rest 
of the members of the board, despite my absence. 

On Thursday when the COS board met, there was 
an announcement that two COS board action commit- 
tees would be formed. One was formed by Br. Klinger 
and the second by Br. Blaho. Apparently, Blaho had an 
understanding with the communists, that whenever 
Klinger would call a meeting, he would call a meeting 
one hour earlier than the Klinger meeting. In this way, 
Blaho effectively removed Klinger as a threat to commu- 
nist objections. 


The COS action committee started its activity by 
attacking the COS leadership. The first two to feel the 
sting of the committee occurred when they removed 
Antonin Hiebik as President and replaced Kavalir as 
Director of Men with a known communist by the name 
of Penninger. The committee chairman brought with 
him a ballot document on which my name was marked 
for removal. When it was announced that I was to be 
replaced, one of the women instructors announced that 
the committee better understand that if I was removed 
as Director of Women, there would not be a Slet. This 
strong reaction induced the committee to reverse their 
decision and leave me in my position. 

It was hard for me to accept that some of the action 
committee members were good Sokols yet foolishly 
believed that through their president’s efforts, they 
could still influence the growth of our youth. Soon they 
became convinced that their task was impossible, and 
the new members of the board would be the ones who 
carried out all the responsibility and influence. The com- 
munists on the board quickly made full use of Sokol dis- 
cipline when they quickly established a task for the COS 
educators to support a single slate of candidates for the 
next election. The task was unnecessary because when 
the party supported a candidate who did not win by an 
honest vote, the new power brokers manipulated the 
results, so their candidate won the election. 

I quickly became disenchanted with the situation and 
called a special board meeting of those members whom 
I knew were reliable. I described the situation to them 
and declared that we could not commit the Sokol orga- 
nization to serve as a pawn for the communist’s agenda. 
To me there was only one solution and that was to get 
rid of the action committees. All present agreed with my 
conclusion, and I then proposed that I submit a proposal 
at the next full board meeting to cancel all Sokol action 
committees. 

In the company of one of the COS secretaries, on the 
second day after my special meeting, we met with Alexej 
Cepicka, Minister of the Interior. He was very upset with 
our action and stated in no uncertain terms that our pro- 
posal to dissolve the action committees was not final. He 
threatened to publish a statement in the newspaper that 
our action was a mistake, and that the action committees 
would continue to exist. I then told him that if he took 
such action, I was empowered to tell him that the entire 


women’s board of instructors would resign. Because it 
was just before the Slet, the threat worked again. Cepicka 
now tooka different approach. He created a commission 
from the National Front which would oversee the Sokol 
Organization with the express purpose of searching for 
any subversive activity. 

The action committee did not take any direct role 
in the operation of the Women’s Board of Instructors, 
except to add some individuals to the board. Even 
though no one was expelled from the board, we still 
lost one of our finest, long-time members, Sister Vlasta 
Svobodova. She resigned her position when she learned 
that her husband, Svatopluk Svoboda had been expelled 
from the leadership of men. 


AFTER THE PUTSCH 

Slets were like parades where with each passing compo- 
nent, there was improvement in both quality and size. 
We had just lived through a remarkable ten-year period, 
not just for us but for the entire world. Europe had 
passed through the Second World War, and everything 
connected with it. When the war ended in the spring of 
1945 and with it the end of Nazism, not all subjugated 
nations were liberated. Whenever the Red Armies liber- 
ated a country, one dictatorship was replaced by the 
tenets of another, only this time, it was communistic 
totalitarianism. The single exception was Czechoslovakia, 
which held onto a democratic form of government for 
three years (1945-1947). 

Internal and external pressures were brought to 
bear on our small country and the weak soon accepted 
the tenets of the new dictatorship. Wherever there were 
strong characters in positions of authority, they were 
removed by either violence or through trickery. The 
three-year period following the war had proved to many 
of my countrymen that democracy was by far the best 
form of government, so more and more turned to Sokol 
as the fulfillment of a democratic ideal. Our hopes for 
the longest and finest Slet seemed to be possible for the 
1948 event, but then came the 1948 obstacles and our 
hopes were dashed. The overthrow of the government 
ended democratic development in Czechoslovakia and 
preparations for the Slet were threatened. 

When the change in the government was announced 
and action committees in Sokol were formed, many 
Sokol members were so indignant that preparations for 
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the Slet ceased in many units. Many brothers and sis- 
ters requested that the Slet be called off and when their 
request was not granted, they decided to foil the effort 
through their absence from the Slet. The Sokol leader- 
ship considered the many reasons not to hold a Slet, but 
then through confidential conversations with those indi- 
viduals who we could trust, we explained to them the 
reasons why the Slet should go on. We knew the commu- 
nists wanted the Slet to be held, but we had other motives 
for wanting the Slet preparations to continue. Because 
these motives are not the same for everyone, I want to 
explain my considerations and reasons for my posi- 
tion. Because for today’s young readers it may be hard 
for them to understand. I would like to introduce some 
examples that will explain the atmosphere and the meth- 
ods by which we negotiated our position. 

Shortly after the formation of action committees in 
Sokol, a young man telephoned me with the message 
that he had a duty to perform with me, which could 
only be carried out by a series of interviews. He asked 
me to arrange my schedule and select a time of my own 
choosing for the interviews. I told him that at this time 
during Slet’s preparations, I had practically no free time 
because of my full schedule. Generally, I did not arrive 
at home until midnight or later and I was so tired that 
the only thing I wanted to do was sleep. He answered 
that he would be willing to wait, and he would visit me 
when it was convenient for me. Under the circumstances, 
I knew it would be absurd to delay the meeting too long, 
so finally, I invited him to my apartment ata late evening 
hour after I had finished my day’s work. 

When he came for the meeting, he explained he was 
a former typesetter in the printing shop that had printed 
my book on camping for women and girls. From the 
book title, he concluded that he would be capable of lead- 
ing me through aseries of interviews. I also learned from 
him that the new board had appointed him my educator 
with the objective of making a communist out of me. The 
board felt that he could convince me to become a party 
member, and I did have a blank application form lying 
on my desk. The procedure they were using on me was 
the same one that was successfully used not long ago on 
Sister Vlasta Dékanova, a world gymnastics champion. 
They also knew that on my own, I would not voluntarily 
enter the party, so they provided an educator to convince 
me that I should apply for membership. 
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In the atmosphere of the times, it was hard to refuse 
the invitation. Patiently, each evening he would be wait- 
ing for me to return from work so he could begin the ses- 
sion and generally, he would start by telling me some 
naive tale. At our first meeting, he told me that the con- 
stitution of the Soviet Union begins with the law that 
throughout the entire state, bread would be free. I 
objected to that point as I had recently been to the Soviet 
Union and everywhere I saw long lines of people waiting 
to buy bread. He answered this was just one of the after- 
maths of the war, but I objected to that explanation as a 
law is a law and if it cannot be followed, it should either 
be changed or cancelled. In any case, because of my first- 
hand knowledge of the situation in the Soviet Union, I 
knew the law was invalid. 

In May 1948, Gottwald was elected president follow- 
ing the abdication of Bene&. The election was cheered asa 
free and unanimous result of a united nation. Following 
the election, I asked my educator if he had freely voted as 
Thad not. Ihad been forced to vote under very controlled 
conditions as four people watched my every movement 
to conclude ifI had voted the straight ticket or had I devi- 
ated somehow. In this way, we played a game for the next 
several months. Usually, after a few minutes, I told him I 
was tired after a full day’s work or too sleepy and there- 
after, the interview ended in short order. Things went on 
like this until June when both of us attended a district 
Slet in Trnava (a town in Western Slovakia) and we met 
on the train on the return trip to Prague. My educator 
started the interview again, but I was not able to hear it 
any longer. I was obviously upset that he was not able to 
discern my irritation. He said he was going to ask one 
last question which was, “What is the difference between 
Hitler with Nazism and Stalin with Communism?” I 
answered, “All in all there is no difference; in substance 
they are the same.” Finally, our interviews ended and 
between us, things were clear. 

During WWII, the Slet for us was a symbol of all 
that we believed in. Even in our greetings to friends, the 
words we used were, “There is going to be Slet.” After the 
war, when it became clear that our nation was in danger, 
Sokol became the center of democratic power and the 
Slet the symbol of our belief in the eventual victory of 
democracy and Masaryk’s humanity. These were the rea- 
sons for our large influx of members and the zealous way 
we prepared for the Slet. These preparations were not 


easy for us as individuals or for Sokol as a whole. 

I saw young women who thought that no sacrifice 
was too great if they could participate in the Slet. On 
gym class evenings, they would leave their small chil- 
dren with the grandparents and then, after class, take the 
children home. At a preparatory Slet in Slovakia, I saw 
a young mother use the time periods between graded 
exercises on the various apparati to repair her chil- 
dren's stockings. I was at a district instructor’s meeting 
on Slet compositions in the ValaSske Mezirici district (in 
Eastern Moravia) where the sisters came on skis because 
their villages were snow-bound. I saw Sokol halls within 
the cities where gymnastic experts would repeat exer- 
cises so that the Slet would exude the love and devotion 
they were expending in preparing for the Slet. Should all 
enthusiasm and sacrifices be wasted like water poured 
into sand? We said “no.” 

I remember the Sokol soldier’s faces when they 
returned from the frontier in 1938 without having fired a 
shot. I could read in their eyes the trauma they were expe- 
riencing, and I asked myself, should this be repeated? If 
so, it would leave a far greater scar on the national char- 
acter. Besides that, it became clear to me that after the 
putsch, Sokol would not outlive it. During the Slet prepa- 
rations, which incidentally, were supported by both the 
Communist Party and the government, we were con- 
stantly harassed by the Sokol action committees. If this 
interference was so strong now, I could not imagine what 
it would be like once the glitter of the Slet was over. There 
was no question in my mind that the XI Slet would be 
the farewell of Sokol for an undetermined period. But 
no matter how long that time would be, I wanted the 
memories of this last Slet, before the darkness settled in, 
to remain on the minds of the witnesses for the rest of 
their lives. 1 wanted them to believe in all the ideals we 
believed in and to understand Sokol, its educational pro- 
cess and its concepts and values. If by chance the waiting 
period until the next Slet would be longer than the rest of 
our lives, I wanted the witnesses of this Slet to pass on to 
their children the tales of the beauty and majesty of this 
wonderful event. 

Now that our motives for holding a Slet were clear in 
our minds, we decided to continue with the Slet prepa- 
rations and convince all workers and participants to 
do likewise. In the end, we were very successful in our 
efforts, but in the process, we found that the support was 


not as joyful or spontaneous as in prior Slets. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. The 1948 Slet was important 
for was several reasons. First, the consensus was clear: 
it was believed that the Slet would be the last for a very 
long time, due to the power of the Communist Govern- 
ment. Second, the determination of the Sokol members 
was such that they were willing to make a great effort for 
the display of a Slet that would not be forgotten during 
the upcoming dark years. Third, the Slet would reveal the 


consistent role of Sokol asa democratic organization. 


Following the putsch, COS stopped being a self-righ- 
teous, democratic organization. Out of all its democrat- 
ically elected leaders, the action committees left only 
those individuals who were indispensable to the opera- 
tion of a successful Slet. If those in power wanted to real- 
ize success, they knew they had to retreat to a passive role 
for the present, so that in the future, they could influence 
the outcome. 

As Slet preparations continued, we found many for- 
mer participating units would not be represented. In 
previous Slets, elements of the Slavic nations supported 
the Slets since their origin. After WWII, only one Sokol 
Federation, COS, would participate in the 1948 Slet. 
Wherever the Red Army passed in their advance from 
Stalingrad westward, all forms of democracy were dis- 
solved and Sokol was one among those organizations 
whose existence was forbidden. The American Sokol 
Organization and the Slovak Gymnastic Union Sokol, 
the two US Sokols, also withdrew their support because 
of the putsch and the communist nature of the new 
Czechoslovak Republic Gottwald government. 


1948 XI SLET 

Preparations 

The most daring decision to come out of the December 
1946 COS meeting was to schedule a Slet two and 
one-half years after the five-year interruption of all 
gymnastic activity. The decision was really brought 
about by a very pressing request, not only from Sokols, 
but from the whole nation. The women’s leadership of 
COS soberly weighed the possibility of having a success- 
ful Slet after the long period of inactivity. Another 
consideration was whether there would be the usual 
growth in the number of participants. Questions that 
were raised included such things as would we be able to 
create, print and teach suitable calisthenics for an after- 
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the-war type Slet. It took the solid will and firm deter- 
mination by the instructor staff to attempt the effort. 
In the process of initiating action to accomplish our 
objective, we discovered many new and young talents 
among our younger instructors. To develop the small 
girls’ calisthenics, Zdena Tepla, from Brno, coordinated 
the drill with composer Jan Sehak from the Vinohrady 
district in Prague. Sehak represented the third genera- 
tion of his family. His creative musical composition for 
their Slet calisthenics included an overture in which the 
girls perceived music that caused them to integrate their 
movements to the sounds. 

A major contribution was made by Stanza Leva who 
conceived and presented a proposal that entailed a danc- 
ing type of calisthenics number to be performed by the 
Junior girls. The musical accompaniment consisted of 
national songs which were arranged by Jaroslav Kyicka. 
The number was performed in gym-suits in colors that 
were suggested by the painter Svolinsky. It was a cheerful, 
lively affair that required a high degree of precise move- 
ments, which were unsuitable for the younger junior 
girls. In view of this requirement, only the physically 
mature junior girls were selected to perform the number. 

As originally proposed the number developed by the 
husband-and-wife team, Matéjkov, was disappointing. It 
was for junior girls, and it originally used white rings as a 
movement and formation-shaping aid. The number did 
not appear to be suitable because it did not demonstrate 
or enhance the maturation period in a young girl’s life. 
The number could have been performed equally well by 
50-year-old women, but it said very little about expres- 
sions in the character of a maturing young girl, as she 
passed from a playful childhood to class consciousness 
and responsible womanhood. The opinions, expressed 
by mainly members of the youth department, induced 
the women’s leaders to recommend that the Matéjkov’s 
adjust the composition in accordance with the wishes 
expressed by their peers. Bozenka Matéjkova, who at that 
time was acknowledged as one of our foremost compos- 
ers of Slet calisthenics and who had behind her the suc- 
cessful dance number performed by 30,000 women atthe 
1938 X Slet, did not take offense at the request, but hum- 
bly promised to try to change the number. Shortly there- 
after, she, along with her husband, presented the revised 
version and the number was performed by a selected 
group of Junior girls from Prague’s Sokol Vinohrady. The 
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number was performed in its revised form at the XI Slet 
to thunderous applause, and was accepted with enthusi- 
asm by the Junior girls. 

For the women, Bozenka Matéjkova created a com- 
position that was rich with courageous changes of for- 
mations which, up to that time were considered imprac- 
ticable. In one momentous phase she divided the whole 
field of participants both vertically and horizontally 
into four major fields with the performers going in var- 
ied directions. The result was a surprising and colorful 
formation. Her changes in the formations culminated 
after many designs into a chessboard which was created 
in its entirety. 

The leadership of men had a different problem. The 
junior boys were by far the most difficult group to train 
and manage. Of all the Slet performers, they were the 
newest, youngest, and most inexperienced. There was 
fear that we would be required to present a very basic 
drill for them. This problem was successfully solved by 
Br. Brej&ka, who created a two-part calisthenics number 
which would be performed simultaneously. The junior 
boys were divided into two categories: 16 years and 
older, and younger than 16. The older group performed 
an advanced calisthenics number while the younger 
group crawled between the spread-out legs of the older 
group. The younger group then sat with crossed legs in 
front of their older partners and with their hands on the 
shoulders of the younger participants, swayed back and 
forth while the older group performed their more exact- 
ing movements. In accompaniment with the music the 
entire group of boys whistled the tune. The whistling 
spread throughout the city, as the boys rehearsed, and 
soon all Prague knew the tune. From all units there were 
more than 3,000 juniors who participated in the Slet. 

The men’s calisthenic number also was a success, 
thanks to Br. Meduna from Brno, who was not only an 
outstanding gymnast, but he also composed a fine cal- 
isthenics number. His composition excelled as a high- 
level athletic number, and reflected an aesthetic influ- 
ence seldom found in men’s mass calisthenics. 

Equally outstanding were the musical and calisthenics 
composers who responded to the mood for the new Slet 
numbers. Ten years was a long time between the X and XI 
Slets and in that period, the Slet had grown into a symbol 
and a motto of opposition to the invaders of our country. 

In preparing for Slet in the fall of 1946, we sent out 


questionnaires to the districts requesting estimates of 
participants in the 1948 Slet joint exercises. We received 
responses from 100,000 women. By planning on four 
days for women’s calisthenics, the field would only 
accommodate 16,000 women at one time, which was 
a total of 64,000 women. In our leadership meeting we 
discussed possible solutions. The first proposal was 
that the participants should individually choose to per- 
form in either the Slet calisthenics or in the dance num- 
ber. The answer from the units came back with a thun- 
derous — NO! Each participant wanted to perform in 
the official Slet calisthenics and in the dance which was 
the most beautiful, joyful, courageous, and revolution- 
ary composition in the Slet. The author of the women’s 
calisthenics, Sister Bozenka Malejovcova had a prompt 
suggestion: “let the younger sisters perform the Slet cal- 
isthenics as it would give the best appearance for the 
composition.” Now the older sisters rebelled as if we had 
pricked a wasp’s nest. Not so they said. We will teach all 
the participants the drill and then just see how it looks. 
Others said: for the last 50 years I have been a partic- 
ipant in every Slet and now when I am 70 years old, 
should I just sit in the stands and watch others perform? 
Bozenka, who was already visualizing the exercise per- 
formed by all young women, slender and flexible as a 
young rod, had another solution to the problem. Let us 
set a limit on participants not by age, but by weight. In 
our land of dumplings and famous sweets, we foresaw 
what the reaction would be. Sure enough, the heavier 
sisters reacted with strong protests, so it was now time 
to resolve the problem using humor. 

At that time, the people's newspaper published a 
complete page enclosure of cartoons drawn by Ondfej 
Sekora every Sunday. I acquainted Sekora with our prob- 
lem and my proposal for a solution. I proposed that we 
should not eliminate the surplus, over-weight women, 
but instead have them remove the extra weight. The 
result was a fable which started with a group of over- 
weight women standing around a piece of gym appa- 
ratus and resolutely announcing, “I will exercise.” The 
second picture, which included a window in the back- 
ground through which could be seen some falling snow, 
the women were shown exercising. In the third picture 
were the same women exercising, only now spring rains 
could be seen through the window. In the fourth picture, 
the window disclosed flowers and leaves on the trees. In 


each picture the women were a little thinner, and in the 
final picture, the leaves were as red as cherries and the 
women were as thin as rods. 

In addition to a humorous approach, we next went 
to a strict elimination contest. Perhaps it was because of 
the disappointment brought about by the putsch, but in 
the end, only 64,000 women participated in the Slet cal- 
isthenics. Of course, on every Slet day additional women 
did take part in the activities. Because of the examina- 
tion and fear of elimination, the women increased their 
efforts in a quest for perfection. When the regular prac- 
tice areas were not available or over-crowded, the women 
used whatever room was available. Hallways, meeting 
rooms, libraries and dressing rooms became regular 
rehearsal areas. In Kralove Pole, Brno, the brothers com- 
plained because they could not find a place to hold their 
meetings since the women were using every available 
place. Finally, they agreed to hold their meetings in the 
local tavern as they had in the golden days before there 
were Sokol Halls in every ward. 

Our problems were easier with the younger ladies 
because there were boundaries on age and surplus girls 
were not a headache. Fortunately, we had exactly 48,000 
young girls, so on the three Slet youth days, we could use 
different girls each day. We recognized that both women 
and girls loved to perform calisthenics. In the onset of 
Slet preparations, I was very conscious of my responsi- 
bility for the Slet’s success, so I used every means to pre- 
pare myself for the task. I studied calisthenics drills as I 
rode on the streetcar and one day, I noticed my seat part- 
ner also had her drill book in her hands. We smiled at 
each other and then I noticed across the aisle there was 
another woman also studying her drill. As the practice 
advanced and we began to rehearse to music, it no lon- 
ger became a duty to practice, but it became an exercise 
of love. 

The result of this dedication for perfection in Slet 
calisthenics was that the women and girls introduced a 
new level into the Slet. Meduna’s men’s calisthenic drills 
were also guided by the same love for calisthenics as the 
women, but two special numbers had to be cancelled. 

The Slet’s peak had to be, and was, the dance number 
performed by 30,000 women. It became the first number 
ever repeated as an encore ata Slet. Also, the Indian club 
number was rated highly and was performed by mature 
women. The dance number was repeated not only for its 
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artistic and educational value, but mostly because of its 

pioneering advances in conception and production and 

its use as amodel for future generations of gymnasts. The 

strongest impression in the dance was its sudden passage 

from seeming chaos into perfect lines of participants fol- 
lowing the voluntary departure of surplus personnel. 


Course of the Slet 
During the Slet, the voice of the people very often mani- 
fested the true opinion of the nation. It began early in the 
Slet when the small girls from the third wave gave the 
Slet its motto. The girls had just exemplarily performed 
their calisthenics when they added what was in their 
hearts. As they finished the drill, they shouted, “Long live 
President Bene’.” The first call was indistinct because 
of the applause, but the children shouted their message 
again and again. Then, like a flame that leaped from the 
field to the stands, within a short period, the entire view- 
ing audience of 250,000 voices joined in and shouted, 
“Long live President Benes.” 

I saw that the shouting was problematic, so I immedi- 
ately left the leaders’ stand and went to the minister’s box. 
I wanted to speak to the members of the government, 
but before I could, they descended to where I stood and 
demanded to know how I could allow such a demonstra- 
tion to happen. I answered that nothing had happened as 
someone had told the children that President Benes was 
on the tribune, and they wanted to greet him. I further 
added there was nothing wrong with that as Benes had 
been awarded the title of President for his lifetime by the 
government in recognition of his many contributions 
to the country. “If only he had been present, we would 
certainly have greeted him,” the Minister of Education, 
Nejedly instantly added. “Of course, tomorrow he 
will not be here, but Gottwald will be in attendance.” 

“Tomorrow the children will call nothing,’ I answered. “I 
will talk to them before they enter the field and tell them 
President Benes is not here so there is no reason to shout 
out their greetings. 

It seemed at first that the seven members of the gov- 
ernment who nowsurrounded me had calmed down and 
had accepted my explanation, but a little later, I noticed 
the secret police always appeared wherever I happened 
to be. One was assigned as a permanent fixture on the 
instructor's bridge, a second one followed me and a third 
one sat ona chair outside my bedroom all night long. 
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Approximately thirty years later, a refugee intro- 
duced himself to me as a former member of my personal 
bodyguard. According to his explanation, the guard was 
authorized for my protection by the late Mirek Heller, 
the son of the deputy chairman of COS, Br. Karel Heller. 
The former guard promised to write about the experi- 
ence for use as an enclosure to my memoirs, but till today, 
he has not followed through on his promise. It may be 
that he still has some relatives in Czechoslovakia, and he 
fears for their safety if he complies. The intervention of 
my bodyguards was unnecessary. I knew the Slet had to 
be completed and without me, it would hot happen. 

Following my explanation about the shouting for 
BeneS, the government pretended to be placated and I 
returned to my position on the tribune, but now I was 
under the watchful eye of the police. Two members of 
the police politely asked me to accompany them for a 
short interview at the local police station, which had 
been placed within the confines of the stadium. Equally 
politely, I answered that I would go with them, but they 
would have to wait until I could complete my Sokol 
responsibilities for that day. The gentlemen agreed to 
wait. The day’s program had, meanwhile, ended and I 
was now required to attend a COS board meeting, which 
was being held in a room behind the tribune, I asked the 
president to proclaim the meeting as an “emergency” ses- 
sion so I could propose we cancel the procession of par- 
ticipants scheduled for the following day. The weather 
had become very chilly with passing showers forecast for 
the following day. The children were scheduled to move 
from their place of lodging to an assembly area and then 
march through the streets of Prague to the stadium. 
If the rain were to catch them at the assembly area or 
during the march, I knew that with the cold tempera- 
tures thrown in, we would be endangering their health. 

President Truhlar agreed with my request, but the 
communists vehemently protested the proposed can- 
cellation of the procession. In the end, my proposal was 
accepted. I was then free to join the police and we jour- 
neyed to the police station where my interview lasted 
until one in the morning. Frantisek Blaha was with me 
the entire time of my interview and during the entire 
period he tried to convince me that all was being done in 
the interest of Sokol. Throughout the questioning period 
he constantly assured me that there was no reason for 
me to be afraid, as nothing was going to happen to me. I 


was not afraid because I knew nothing would happen, at 
least until the end of the Slet. But I also knew the district 
women leaders were waiting for my return so I could give 
them their instructions for the following day. The inter- 
rogators continued to question meas to why the children 
had shouted their message for BeneS and in vain. I con- 
tinued to answer that I did not know because I had not 
been with them. I was on the instructor's bridge, so how 
could I know what was happening in the assembly area 
behind the men’s dressing rooms? I suggested they direct 
the question to some of the instructors and leaders who 
were there. I knew there were some new instructors with 
the group who had been appointed to their positions by 
the action committees so they should know the answer. 
The interrogators refused to accept my answers, which is 
why the “little” interview lasted past midnight. 

I was then released, so I returned to the room where 
the women instructors awaited my instructions for the 
following day’s activities. The sisters, naturally, also 
wanted to know what had happened to me. I told them 
about the board’s resolution to cancel the procession and 
I asked them to immediately pass the word along about 
the cancellation. They carried out my instructions and 
explained to all why the instructions were passed along 
so late. Apparently, the news of my interview with the 
police had circulated throughout Prague as well as to 
all districts. 

On the second day of the Slet, the boys were sched- 
uled to perform on the field. The word quickly circu- 
lated through the group about the girls shouting out their 
message. “Did you hear how yesterday the girls called out 
and we are planning nothing. Today we are going to call 
out.” The instructors tried to subdue their shouting, but 
here and there, during the rehearsal, there was shouting. 
There was some calling out in the dressing rooms, and 
when lining up, but the shouting was mostly over-rid- 
den by the applause after the performance. Moreover, 
as the group passed through the gates after the perfor- 
mance, the secret police began arresting some of the lead 
instructors. When I arrived at my post, from where I 
directed the line-up the next day, a member of the secret 
police stopped me and with a great deal of hesitation and 
embarrassment, said he had a message for me. He said he 
did not know if the message came from the government 
or the police. In either case it did not matter, as they were 
the current power masters. It seemed that I was to be 


held responsible for any demonstration that originated 
on the field. He added that it was tearing out his heart to 
tell me about the message because of how I talk with the 
children, but his orders are orders, and he was in service 
and had to obey them. 

Similar orders were brought to me each day by 
Frantisek Blaha, who was still trying to create an under- 
standing between Sokol and the new government. 
Currently, my greatest desire was to stay in my leader- 
ship post until the end of the Slet. I sincerely wanted to 
meet with all instructors and young girls during the Slet, 
so I could not only say farewell, but also instill in their 
hearts the message to never forget Sokol, remain loyal 
to the Sokol ideals, and remember that one day, Sokol 
would live again in a free country. The only place for such 
a meeting would be in Masaryk Stadium, but, unfor- 
tunately, there was no time in the program. So, in the 
end, no meeting was held. There never was a moment 
when all the instructors were free of emergencies and 
other duties. Suddenly, the communists insisted that I 
address not only the instructors, but all the small girls 
and women before they entered the field. 

Before each entrance bya group of participants, I was 
required to tell them from my command position on the 
instructor bridge, that President Benes was not pres- 
ent, so there was no reason to greet him. I also added an 
appeal that they do not spoil their Slet. I said that this 
event was still a gymnastic performance that was clearly 
Sokol, and while they were on the Slet field, we were still 
only brothers, sisters, and youth of Sokol as we were 
before the putsch. Gradually, some men and junior boys 
came toward the females, who were listening to me. The 
men told themselves that what I had said was the truth. 
The field had no place for demonstrations. The streets 
were the place for demonstrations and if they wanted to 
demonstrate, they should take such activity elsewhere. 
When the small girls passed under the command bridge 
on their way to the field, they turned their heads to the 
rear and placed their index finger over their lips as a sign 
of silence. 

It appeared that Gottwald, the government's Prime 
Minister, and his associates had accepted my explana- 
tion and things were now calmed down. However, Alex 
Cepiéka, Gottwald’s son-in-law and chairman of the 
so-called Sokol commission of the National Front, was 
not. This commission was established by the National 
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Front, without the knowledge or concurrence of Sokol, 
at the time when Sokol cancelled all their action commit- 
tees. Its aim was to control and subdue Sokol. Cepi¢ka 
began his task by calling meetings of the commission 
which included the main Sokol leaders, Prague's police 
director Hora, the section chief from the ministry of 
the interior and the ideologist of the Communist Party, 
Gustav Barel. At the meetings, Cepi¢ka explored the pos- 
sibilities of developing measures that would stop the 
demonstration from advancing from the junior boys to 
men and then on to the streets. His particular emphasis 
for action was to ensure everything was in control for the 
closing procession of the Slet, which was scheduled as 
the last big event. On the last Sunday prior to the proces- 
sion, he wanted articles about old-time Sokol gymnasts, 
who were still active in Sokol activities, to be published 
in all newspapers, especially those in Prague. 

Cepicka telephoned me at least four times request- 
ing I write an article for him. In his most honey-drip- 
ping voice he spoke about the articles I had written for 
Lidovky (Peoples newspapers). He added that if I so 
desired, he would be sure that any article I wrote would 
also be published by other newspapers throughout the 
land. He continued to insist I write an article, but I said to 
him that he had no conscience if he expected me to write 
such an article in view of how busy I was with the Slet. 
I felt I did not have one minute to sit down calmly and 
think about such an article. He answered by saying he 
appreciated how busy I was, but if I did not write the arti- 
cle, it would be considered as an example of lack of good 
will. I told him that ifanyone would explain my refusal as 
alack of good ill, then that individual was a person of evil 
will. In the end, I promised him I would write an article if 
I could find the time, but I never did find the time. 

Shortly after the Slet, Cepi¢ka called another meet- 
ing of the Sokol Commission and demanded that the 
Sokol leadership condemn the Slet’s demonstrations. 
It was clear to everyone what such a condemnation 
would mean to the Communist Regime. I also knew 
what would happen to those who offended the system. 
Truhlay, who was sitting next to me, kept saying he would 
not serve under such a corruptible system. But when he 
was challenged by Cepi¢ka to express his thoughts, he 
talked about duty and respect for the head of a nation, 
for without such values, nothing was possible. Such 
sentiments were also expressed by those who followed 
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him. Then Cepicka invited me to speak. I thought to 
myself, for God’s sake, what am I going to do. I could not 
repeat what the others had said and yet, if I said that I 
agree with the demonstrators, I would leave the meet- 
ing in handcuffs. When Cepicka, with a broad smile on 
his face, turned to me and said he would like to hear my 
opinion, then at that moment there came to me the right 
answer. “Mr. Minister, you will be surprised” I said. That 
really gained his attention. “Ifyou are looking for a guilty 
person responsible for the Slet’s demonstrations,” I con- 
tinued, “T will tell you who it is. Hora, Minister of the 
Police, and others in attendance braced themselves as 
I continued. “The guilty are the National Secret Police.” 
Hora jumped up and all stiffened waiting for me to con- 
tinue. Very calmly I added, “And what really happened?” 
I then repeated the explanation I had told the members 
of the government following the first call by the small 
girls. “Nothing happened,’ I said. “If you had left us 
alone, I would have told the children on the following 
day that President Benes was not in attendance and that 
would have ended the shouting. Besides, you then had 
the secret police storm through the dressing rooms, the 
gymnasts on the field, and the lodgings.” 

At my statement, Hora jumped up once again. “That 
isnottrue, he said. “None of them were there.” I then said 
I personally turned one away from the assembled group 
of girls. “That was not our man,’ he said. “He showed me 
his badge,” I responded. “It was false,” he said. I added 

“then you must have some great control in the secret ser- 
vice when people are running around our streets with 
false badges.” At this the police director stopped, and I 
concluded that “the regulators you sent to encounter our 
street processions all had false badges.’ But he denied 
that there were any false badges. Now Blaha inserted 
himself into the discussion by declaring, “But you know 
we delivered the regulators on your own order.” 

The result of the meeting was a resolution to create 
a three-person commission who would publish a state- 
ment on behalf of the Sokol committee, which con- 
demned the guilty and named all instigators and those 
who encouraged the demonstration. The members of 
the commission included Frantisek Blaha as the sole 
Sokol member, Gustav Bares and a third person, whose 
name I do not remember. I expected nothing good from 
the commission, so I called a meeting of trusted mem- 
bers of the COS board, which did not include Truhla? or 


Blaha. We deliberated the situation trying to decide on 
a course of action which would be beneficial to Sokol if 
the commission statement was not acceptable to us. We 
decided that if such an unsatisfactory statement was 
accepted by the full board, we would then submit the 
board of instructor’s resignation to the COS board. 

During all these serious events, which were unknown 
to Slet participants and the viewing public, the Slet sum- 
mit was a dance performed by 30,000 women, about 
which I wrote in previous chapters. Of course, there was 
also the outstanding drill with Indian clubs performed 
by the women as the last athletic event of the XI Slet. On 
the day of the Indian club number, the rain was pour- 
ing, and the sisters were wet to the skin, numb from the 
cold and their blouses clinging to their bodies. Despite 
these conditions, the women performed their number 
with all their hearts and souls. Tears were running down 
their cheeks and their teeth were clenched to prevent 
loud sobbing. They knew this could be their last Slet and 
they could not bear losing so much beauty and happi- 
ness from their lives. Their efforts were not just physical, 
it was almost divine worship, and their dedication and 
shivering transferred to the audience. The quarter mil- 
lion spectators followed their movements with abated 
breath, soaking in the beauty of the formations and bit- 
ing their lips with the pain of their departure. There hung 
the question in the air, “When will we meet again and 
what will occur between now and then?” There was a 
silence immediately following the end of the music; then 
the stands shook with enthusiastic applause. For the first 
time in the history of Slets, the sisters repeated the num- 
ber, because the spectators demanded it. This was the last 
and most powerful part of the Slet. 


The Slet’s Scenes and the Harvest 
The program of the 1948 XI Slet was missing a key ingre- 
dient, which was an inseparable part of Slet programs 
since the 1907 V Slet. In each of these Slets, a massive 
theater-type scene was depicted for its dramatic and 
patriotic theme. These scenes were expensive to produce 
and for that reason such a scene was not included in the 
XI Slet. While the scenes were expensive to produce and 
often required massive stages, the sale of tickets and 
Sokol rings would likely have covered all costs. 

The Slet scenes silently and inconspicuously por- 
trayed both ideological and educational themes. Sokol 


wanted, by using the scene, to remind the nation of its 
former independence and awaken its longing for its res- 
toration. This objective was done remarkably well in 
the first two scenes which took place during the time 
we were still under the control of the Hapsburg govern- 
ment as a part of the Austria-Hungarian empire. The 
first scene in the 1907 Slet depicted Zizka’s victory over 
King Zigmund at the battle on Mountain Vitkov in 1420 
(Zizka was the leader who fought against the Austrian 
Crusaders). In 1912, a scene represented the situation 
in Athens after the 490 BC battle at Marathon where the 
tiny nation of Greece successfully defeated the much 
larger Persian army. Both scenes, during the time of the 
Austrian subjugation, made a significant contribution 
in the re-education of docile, obedient, and non-think- 
ing subjects of the empire into knowledgeable fighters 
for Czech freedom. An old Austrian folk song included 
these words: “What was the gain for an industrious citi- 
zen who faced certain failure, still lived a long time after 
the birth of our republic in 1918” 

The scene in the first Slet after independence paid 
tribute to the resistance movement in our nation during 
WWI and depicted the new nation’s efforts in overcom- 
ing obstacles in creating political parties. The fifth scene 
at the IX Slet in 1932 was used to illuminate and celebrate 
the personality and instruction of Tyrs. It showed the 
relationship of Sokol’s foundation to antiquity, democ- 
racy, and patriotism, and additionally, it was used to cel- 
ebrate the 100th birthday of our founder. 

The X Slet in 1938 brought a change to the scene con- 
cept. We now had to acknowledge the impact of the large 
number of observers, the great number of participants 
and the changes in our society. We treated the scene as 
a theater production and established the Slet’s theme 
as: “Build and Defend” This new concept required an 
extraordinary amount of building for the stage and rear- 
ranging a large part of the viewing stands to accommo- 
date the modification. In the last 30 years, the athletics 
portion of the Slet had expanded so much that we had 
difficulty fitting the scene into the program. Finally, we 
solved the problem by building a stage in the smaller 
Masaryk Stadium and scheduling the scene for the late 
evening hours. In this way, it was separated from the reg- 
ular scheduled Slet activities. 

The attraction of the scenes as a part of the Slet pro- 
gram complimented the large increase in the number 
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of calisthenic participants. In a way, the changing of 
formations on the field and in the end the dance of the 
30,000 women were, in themselves, wonderful scenes. 
When we were preparing for the 1948 XI Slet, we real- 
ized that something had been missing from our last Slet 
and now we demanded a suitable scene be included in 
the 1948 Slet. We had to project a theme that would tie 
together our folk art, our Czech and Slovak culture, our 
democratic views, and our physical training programs. I 
searched for the proper theme and finally it came to me. 
We could use a harvest theme, which from our agricul- 
tural heritage, would tie together the family, the harvest 
at the end of the growing season and our tributes to the 
farmer for his leadership and contribution to domestic 
tranquility. 

We did not know that the 1948 Slet would be the last 
Slet for some time, so we still felt we should pay tribute 
to our beloved President, Bene’, who had led us from the 
brink of death. The Slet leadership accepted my idea with 
great enthusiasm and immediately began preparations 
for its accomplishment. The poet Jaroslav Seifert prom- 
ised to write the most beautiful verses of his life. The cho- 
reographer of the National Theater wanted to wind a 
wreath of beautiful girls as a harvest wreath around the 
President standing on the stage platform, which, inci- 
dentally, had to be constructed overnight. We had visions 
of a colossal flag which would fly down from somewhere 
high in the sky and somehow connect the entire audi- 
ence with the stage production. Then the audience and 
the field participants would dance their way into and 
through the city until the appearance of the white morn- 
ing, as described in the Slovak National Anthem. 

Interest in the various elements of the theme 
exceeded the total theme itself. The leader of the danc- 
ers praised the splendid material coming from the 
junior girls through their intellectual and conscious 
work efforts. We had harvest handkerchiefs printed with 
wreaths, which would be used to enliven the audience 
throughout the stands. The enthusiasm for the theme 
was only exceeded by the enthusiasm shown on the gym 
floors. By January 1948, gym attendance was closed to all 
new applicants. In accordance with time honored prac- 
tices, we refused to allow members who wanted to par- 
ticipate in the Slet without them first passing through all 
preparatory phases of training. 

The joyful mood of Slet preparations continued to 
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rise until the winter games. The putsch came and every- 
thing changed. The flame of the harvest went out as we 
now lacked a leader to thank for our history and free- 
dom. Interest in the Slet began to drop and some parts 
of the program had to be scratched. We began to believe 
that the Slet would not be all we yearned for. 


Reicin 

“General” Bediich Reicin was the man through whom 
the communists issued instructions. His name instilled 
fear, for through his lips passed the words of Moscow. He 
was an ordinary soldier who the communists advanced 
in military grade to his current rank because he did as he 
was ordered. Later in life, together with Rudolf Slansky, 
he was placed on trial and, subsequently, executed 
in 1952. Such was the way the communists rewarded 
people when they no longer had use for them. 


EDITORIALCOMMENT. The infamous Slansky Trials rep- 
resented Stalin’s need to control the Czech government, 
which was seen as too liberal. Of the 14 communist mem- 
bers executed, ten were Jews. 


Reicin once called me on the carpet in connection with 
scheduling of the Harvest theme, which was origi- 
nally scheduled to take place immediately following the 
end of the gymnastic portion of the Slet. We originally 
planned a procession on the day after the Harvest theme 
as the only event on the program. Of course, our Sokol 
gymnasts had a role in the theme, but the people in the 
theme consisted mainly of the various ethnic groups 
from diverse regions throughout the country. This event 
was to end the Slet, followed by an army demonstra- 
tion, because a Slet is not only a Sokol matter, but also 
a national event. Reicin did not want the Harvest theme 
to be on the schedule prior to Army Day, but I protested, 
because the tank and other equipment used on the field 
would cause damage, so that we could not have the theme 
a day after Army Day. When he insisted on changing the 
schedule, I countered with the suggestion that we cancel 
the theme altogether. He refused to even consider cancel- 
ling the theme and finally, he allowed the theme to be 
presented prior to Army Day. He did, however, insist that 
we would not make any announcement that would infer 
that the theme was the end of the Slet. I told him I would 
not tell anyone that such was the case, but I could not be 
held responsible for what other people would say. With 


these final words, we parted. 

Because I was not directly involved with the harvest, I 
tooka seat with the audience to watch the event. The new 
leaders of the harvest that were added after the putsch, 
sent for me to come onto the command bridge. While 
they had prepared the groups putting on the theme, they 
did not know how to bring them onto the field. We had 
available for use by the leaders a very complete commu- 
nication system, which included telephones, loudspeak- 
ers, and radios, but the new leaders had not taken the 
time to learn how to use the equipment. I explained what 
they should do, but they begged me to stay on the bridge 
as they felt they might need my help later. After the end of 
the performance, the music played for the participants to 
leave the field, but they refused to move until I agreed to 
move to the field between the ranks of the group. At that 
time, the brothers whom I had called “the army without 
a leader,’ even though they had a communist instructor, 
proceeded to carry me on their shoulders off the field. 
Now the participants in the theme also wanted to do like- 
wise after the Harvest was over. I could not imagine what 
I should do as I was still responsible to Reicin. Finally, 
when I could no longer delay action, I announced over 
the microphone, “The XI Slet has ended; let live the XII 
Slet” I then vanished from the bridge. 


The Southern Slavs 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. The following section regarding 
Southern Slavs needs to be understood in the context of 
Josip Broz Tito’s Yugoslavia, consisting of six countries: 
Bosnia & Herzegovina, Macedonia, Montenegro, Slove- 
nia, Serbia, and Croatia. The last three had Sokol clubs. 
Yugoslavia was a socialist state and served as a buffer be- 
tween the communist-controlled Warsaw Pact and NATO. 


Following the establishment of Sokol in Bohemia and 
Moravia, clubs were formed in Serbia, Croatia and 
Slovenia and were known as the Southern Slavs. The 
Slet days occurred exactly at the time that Tito with- 
drew from the family of Soviet satellite regimes. At the 
time of Tito’s departure from the Soviet Kommandatura, 
numerous groups of Southern Slavs were already on 
their way to Prague to participate in the Slet. This action 
presented a difficult situation for the Czechoslovak 
puppet government because its leaders were not allowed 
to think for themselves, and they had not received 
instructions from Moscow. The visit had been previously 


approved by the government as a symbol of unity and 
unbreakable strength within the family of soviet satel- 
lites. The government had worked out detailed direc- 
tions for welcoming and paying tribute to the subjects of 
the communist leader, Tito. Now, what to do? 

No one had enough courage to change any of the 
instructions that were obediently worked out according 
to the commands from Moscow. So, that was the reason 
the representatives of the rebellious Tito were welcomed 
with the same degree of honor as that afforded repre- 
sentatives of states faithful to Moscow. A nation which 
did not have to wait for commands from Moscow would 
have an answer in a twinkle. By honoring the Southern 
Slavs in the same manner as others, the government 
was in effect expressing their support of the Tito actions. 
Anywhere the Slavs appeared, they were greeted with the 
cry, “Good health Tito.” The government could not for- 
bid these calls as they were exactly in the spirit of yester- 
day’s commands from Moscow. 

The crowning blow came when the leader of the Slavs 
came out with the statement that his command would do 
their best for the Southern Slavs. The Slet leadership could 
not refuse the leader’s demand that his group be allowed 
to participate in the procession. An error was made when 
they were allowed to appear on the field two days in a row 
while the Soviet group chose to appear only on one day. 
The communist leader tried to correct his error by hav- 
ing the soviets also appear on the day of the Harvest, but 
as luck would have it, rain fell the previous day, so the field 
was not suitable for gymnastics. The leader of the Soviet 
gymnasts refused to appear under such conditions. 

The next error the leading instructor made occurred 
because he was obedient to the communists’ direc- 
tions. He had been told that they were to meet all South 
Slav requests halfway. When the leader of the Southern 
Slavs requested that he be allowed to address the audi- 
ence before their appearance, the request was granted. 
He certainly did not know that the address would be a 
long speech in defense of Tito’s actions against the Soviet 
Kommandatura. The entire government, including 
President Gottwald, had to sit through the speech and 
listen to the applause and praise that the speaker received 
when the speech was concluded. 


Procession 
When the XI Slet parade passed through Prague, the 
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procession of junior boys, from their sincere belief in 
Sokol and democracy, sounded an alarm for the politi- 
cal rulers of the land. The rulers realized what could be 
expected from other members in their processions. The 
Sokol Commission of the National Front, which had 
responsibility for the smooth progress of the proces- 
sions, was attended by Police Director Hota, who offered 
a solution to the potential problem. He stated that “we 
have delivered songs and slogans to the city which will be 
broadcast by loudspeakers from stationary and moving 
vehicles throughout the parade route.” Minister Cepicka 
complimented him for his foresight and a wise solution 
toa potential problem. 

Hower, the voices of the participants in the proces- 
sion were so strong that they blocked out the loudspeaker 
sounds and completely silenced the voices of the politi- 
cal leaders. This demonstration in the streets in Prague's 
Old Town Square demonstrated once again, that Sokol 
was still the voice for the nation. There we proved that 
Sokol was still one body in spirit and thought. We also 
showed how many of us there were and what strength 
and conviction existed in us. Here marched in our pro- 
cession the entire nation, from laborer to intellectual, 
from our small villages to our capitol center. Bohemians, 
Moravians, Slovaks, and others all contributed to the 
demonstration. The voice of the people completely over- 
powered the sounds on the loudspeakers, the efforts 
of the police, and the cordons of undercover operators. 
Here the participants of the procession, without a recog- 
nized leader, but relying on their own beliefs, thundered 
out their feelings in a common rallying cry of “Benes, 
Bene&, Bene’.” 

The police, even with their spies and confidants, 
were powerless to stop the shouting. Where they tried 
to intervene, the marching unit closed ranks and there 
was nothing they could do about it. Several times they 
tried to arrest a few of the Sokols, but the public inter- 
vened and prevented the police from gaining entry to 
the demonstrators. 

From the viewing stands in Old Town Square one 
could see, on the back of Paris Road, a sea of American 
flags flying above the heads of the marchers. The police 
hastened to the spot and tried to confiscate the flags. 
While they succeeded in pulling a few people out of 
the procession, they could not reach them all and peo- 
ple concealed the flags in their garment sleeves. Once 
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the marchers passed Gottwald’s reviewing stands, the 
flags reappeared and were waved at the audience in the 
stands, reserved for foreign visitors. Perhaps as many as 
160 brothers and sisters were arrested for their part in the 
demonstrations, but the police could not stop or arrest 
all of them. From the demonstrators came a thunderous 
cry as they entered the Old Town Square, but when they 
passed the reviewing stands, all bowed their heads with 
tears of shame and humiliation in many of the march- 
ers eyes. Most flags were carried high and proudly on the 
shoulders of the marchers, who only saluted when they 
passed the tomb of the unknown soldier. 

Once the marchers had passed the viewing stands 
in silence and bowed heads, they raised their voices and 
from the windows of the buildings, and from cornices, 
roofs and wherever else people were viewing the proces- 
sion, there, once again, came a thunderous cry flooding 
the square shouting, “Benes! BeneS! Benes!” 

This was not merely a demonstration; it was a cry of 
defiance and an oath from the people expressing their 
true feelings. This was a voice from the XI Slet that spoke 
for all enslaved nations and peoples of the world. In the 
name of President Benés, the people were expressing 
their belief in the ideals which this student of Masaryk 
taught and demonstrated through his fight for liberty, 
democracy, and a final victory for truth. It was in this 
belief in ideals and the determination to fight to achieve 
these goals again that was the legacy of the XI Slet. 


THE OLYMPIC GAMES IN LONDON 

The COS committee meeting held in December 1945 
ratified the proposals from both men’s and women’s 
instructor staffs that Sokol would send teams to the 1948 
Olympic Games in London. This decision was equally 
as courageous as the decision to hold the XI Slet in 1948 
after five years of interrupted activity. 

We knew that, during the war, some of our gymnasts 
had found their way onto gym floors in active gymnas- 
tic units, in sports clubs and in private schools, wher- 
ever it could be done. But we also knew that it was only 
a small fragment of the large number of former gym- 
nasts, because the threat of betrayal for conducting ille- 
gal activity in the German Protectorate was a very real 
danger. The support facilities for the conduct of gymnas- 
tic activities were in a very neglected condition. Sokol 
buildings in some areas had been damaged by the war, 


and some of the apparati and other supporting equip- 
ment was damaged or stolen, and there was a great lack 
of material available to remedy the damage or replace the 

missing items. The most serious situation existed in the 

men’s instructional staff where many of the best leaders 

at all levels (unit, district and the COS staff), were either 
dead or otherwise unable to continue their duties. This 

situation made the leadership and instructional staff 
more determined than ever to work and achieve an hon- 
orable showing in the scheduled competitions. 

The management of gymnastic competitions at the 
Olympic Games was the responsibility of the International 
Gymnastic Federation, also known as the Fédération 
Internationale de Gymnastique. This Federation worked 
under the supervision of the Olympic Committee and 
was required to respect the athletic leadership provided by 
the Olympic Committee (O.C.). Because the O.C. had the 
final decision regarding which athletic disciplines would 
be included in the Olympic Games, Sokol carried little 
weight in requesting events that would benefit the Sokol 
style of competition. 

Since the regular cycle of the Olympic Games was 
interrupted by WWIL the last games occurred in Berlin 
in 1936. Thus, for 12 years there were no games, although 
they had originally been scheduled for Japan in 1940. 
Of course, in 1940, Japan was deeply involved in war in 
East Asia, so the competition was cancelled. I hada small 
keepsake from the last meeting of the International 
Olympic Committee held during the 1938 X Slet in 
Prague where the Japanese delegates handed out replicas 
of the Olympic medals, they hoped to award in 1940. The 
keepsake medal showed half of the sun over the ocean. 
This keepsake remained on my writing table in my apart- 
ment and was confiscated after my final departure from 
Czechoslovakia. In 1944 the world was involved in a 
global war, so no games were considered. 

The war also interrupted friendships which had 
developed between representatives of the various 
Olympic Committee members. It was known that Adam 
Zamoyski, chairman of the International Gymnastic 
Federation died during the war. I also knew that Jadwiga 
Zamoiska, a director on the committee, was now living in 
a village near Zakapone, Poland, in the Tatra Mountain 
range, near Slovakia, and was earning her livelihood by 
knitting sweaters. 

The Federation Deputy chairman, Count Goblet 


D/lviella from Brussels, called a meeting of the com- 
mittee members, who were still alive, in Geneva at 

Easter time in 1946. Czechoslovakia still had all three 

of their pre-war delegates living. The committee mem- 
bers included treasurer Vladimir Miller and deputy 
chairs of the men’s and women’s committees, Br. Klinger, 
and Sister Provaznikova. There seemed to be no prob- 
lems regarding our attendance. We had to travel through 

Austria, which was still occupied by the combined allied 

armies, to reach Switzerland. A simple solution to our 
travel problem would be to fly, but Miller would not, 
under any circumstances, consent to fly because he was 

afraid. This meant we had to obtain transit visas from the 

Americans, the Soviets and the British, anda visitor's visa 

for Switzerland. With four visas to obtain, a short time in 

which to obtain them and because I was the only one to 

speak a little English, I was designated to lead all negotia- 
tions for their procurement. 

I started at the American consulate, which I con- 
sidered would be the easiest people to deal with. How 
wrong I was! The American occupation office at the time 
was represented by a young snob who behaved toward 
all applicants as though they were poor relatives. When 
I requested a speedy action to my request, he categori- 
cally refused and stated the action would be completed 
after Easter. I explained to him the Easter time would be 
too late as the international meeting would then be over. 
But he refused to change the availability date for the visa 
and refused to speak further with me. Fortunately, we 
had a promise from Jan Masaryk (the former president's 
son) that if we ran into difficulty about our visas or travel 
tickets, we should call his secretary, who would help us. I 
turned to his secretary for the promised assistance, who, 
in turn, applied the necessary pressure on the chairman 
of the American occupation forces for his help. Once 
again, I was sent to the ugly American who was furious 
that such a small nation would dare question what action 
he should take. However, he was required to comply with 
his instructions, so he said the visas would be available at 
the Embassy on the day of our departure. In vain, I tried 
to explain to him the importance of getting the addi- 
tional three visas, which we could not do on a Saturday, 
but he refused to change his position. In the end, we were 
able to talk Miller into flying. Once again, I turned to 
Masaryk’ secretary for help in obtaining airplane tickets 
as there were now only one or two days before our sched- 
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uled departure. When we received our tickets, it was my 
third meeting with the ugly American, because I needed 
to get our passports as we still had to secure our visa for 
entry into Geneva. 

The first meeting of the International Athletic Federa- 
tion was a very sad occasion. Not only was the chair- 
man Count Zamoyski missing, but so were Directress 
Jadwiga Zamoiska and the representatives of all Slavic 
countries. Their absence was because their countries 
fell within the zone of the Soviet Army, which extended 
from Stalingrad to Berlin. Apparently, through arrange- 
ments made at Yalta, wherever the red army passed, they 
created physical culture elements based on the Soviet 
model to the exclusion of all other athletic organizations, 
including Sokol. These Soviet model organizations were 
under State supervision and had no connection with the 
international organization. 

Elected officials were Goblet d’Aviella (from Brussels), 
Chairman of the International Gymnastics Federation; 
Vladimir Miller, Treasurer; Hugenia (French-Swiss), 
Director of Men; and Marie Provaznikova, Director of 
Women. We were individuals entrusted with the task 
of preparing the gymnastic competitions for the 1948 
London Olympic Games in August. In addition to pre- 
paring for the XI Slet, this task was not only a consider- 
able workload for me, but also for the entire COS board. 
We certainly understood the implication of these tasks 
which, on an international level, meant that individu- 
als not only represented themselves, but they also rec- 
ognized that they represented their organizations and 
countries. The COS Board of Women immediately cre- 
ated an Olympic commission and elected those sisters 
with most experience at the international level, and who 
also understood champion-level gymnastics. 

In all international federations where membership was 
open only to women, Sokol had active gymnasts, instruc- 
tors, judges, and leaders represented. Sokol women 
always tried to introduce items that were in harmony 
with the Tyrs concepts of training, and this included 
introducing these concepts into international gym- 
nastics. Before World War II we were very successful. 
However, after WWII, when Czechoslovakia remained 
as the only active Slavic nation, even though our activ- 
ity had been stopped for almost ten years, we realized we 
had not progressed, whereas other countries had. 

I called a meeting of the Technical Commission of 
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women to be held in Amsterdam. Germany was the only 
country not represented at the meeting, as they were 
not accepted by the FIG because of their war crimes. 
According to my memory and other sources accessible 
to me, it looked as though the Olympic Games held in 
Berlin in 1936 was the first time Germany was repre- 
sented at an Olympic event. Until 1934 Germany was not 
a member of FIG, but I do not know why. 

At the 1934 international athletic competitions in 
Budapest, Germany applied for FIG membership and was 
accepted. They were immediately awarded the responsi- 
bility for the Olympic Games to be held in Berlin in 1936. 

In some gymnastic federations, women’s training 
developed in ways very similar to those that were devel- 
oped in Sokol. The emphasis in women’s gymnastics was 
on the feminine form featuring graceful movements 
such as those in calisthenics drills which were carried 
over to movements on the apparatus. Judging in compe- 
titions put a greater weight on continuity of movements, 
rather than solely on difficulty. Along with the other 
female representatives from France, Sweden and espe- 
cially Holland, we understood these concepts. Personally, 
I made friends, and later the entire COS board made 
friends, with Holland’s delegate, Mrs. Van der Most. We 
invited her on several occasions to visit us in our coun- 
try and arranged gymnastic schools for calisthenics and 
apparatus. She helped train our team. At one of these 
schools, we arranged a special evening at the Vinohrady 
Theater, where Van der Most performed a solo followed 
by a few teams who performed on the apparatus. 

At that time, our procedure was to divide gymnasts 
into groups based on their age and their proficiency or 
skill on the various apparati. In general, we had four skill 
levels and as individuals improved in proficiency on the 
apparatus, they would progress to the next higher skill 
level. By the beginning of February, we knew the skill 
level of the individual gymnasts well. At the district level, 
they were placed in suitable levels for participation in 
additional trials and the best of level IV were moved to 
level V. These level V individuals were, once again, tested 
and the best were chosen to compete at two provisional 
centers until finally there remained only the twelve best 
women gymnasts. These twelve then prepared them- 
selves through their Olympic training at Tyr’ House 
for the London Games. ‘The final training was accom- 
plished on the state fields and at Tyr’ House. The men 


went through similar training and prepared themselves 
for both the Slet and the Olympic Games. 

The end of the Slet also marked the end of my guaran- 
teed personal safety. But the Olympic Games presented 
me with the possibility to escape from the communists. 
They could not easily deny me a visa for the trip to the 
games, because I was Sokol’s Director of Women and a 
member of the International Gymnastics Federation. If 
I were not to appear in London, the publicity would cer- 
tainly refute any claims by the current Communist gov- 
ernment that it was a government brought about by the 
will of the people. I was relying on this premise, and I had 
a valid passport for the rest of the year. So, in May, I sent it 
to the Ministry of Interior to be approved for permission 
to exit the country. When the passport was not returned, 
I sent my secretary, first once a week, then every other 
day, and finally, every day to obtain it. I had already pur- 
chased my ticket to London, but I had neither my pass- 
port nor my exit visa. Finally, my secretary received it late 
on the day before my departure date. I immediately tele- 
phoned the Visa Department of the British Consulate, 
and received the reply they were not closed and had 
received an order to remain open until they received my 
request so that they could issue me a visitor's visa. I do 
not know who interceded for me with the British Consul, 
but I had nothing to do with it. The communist’s game 
was to withhold the exit visa until it was too late to appear 
at the Visa department, so then they could announce 
to the world that I could not fly to the Olympic Games 
because I did not have the visa. Fortunately, for me, their 
scheme failed. 

Close to the evening before my departure for 
England, Cepi¢ka called a meeting of the so-called 

“Sokol Commission of the National Front” and called me 
at least three times to assure himself that I would attend 
the meeting. I promised him I would attend, and I had 
every intention of doing so, as I had always attended the 
meetings in the past. On the evening of the meeting, I 
journeyed to Tyr8 House and while there, I was informed 
that one of our competitors, who was a member of the 
Czechoslovak track and field team, was unable to secure 
an exit visa from the offices in Brno. I called Brno since 
there was a new law uniting gymnastics to the highest 
official for all sports. I waited two hours for the telephone 
connection to Brno; such delays were normal. Once the 
call was completed and after so much of the evening 


had passed, I told myself that the meeting was probably 
over, and it would be useless to attend at such a late hour. 
Furthermore, I still had to pack for my trip, so I decided 
to go home. In the morning, I stopped at the office of one 
of the meeting participants, who told me that I had the 
good sense of not attending. Cepicka in the meeting had 
accused meas being the instigator of the demonstrations 
at the Slet and declared that I was the number one enemy 
of the communist socialist order. 

At the airport I discovered that Klinger was to 
accompany me on my flight to London. We had resolved 
our differences and we were no longer angry with each 
other. When we were returning at Easter time in 1946 
from a meeting in Geneva, Klinger had offered to bury 
the war ax between us. I answered that I had nothing to 
bury because I had nothing against him. I told him that 
between us was his attacks against me and my efforts 
to defend myself. Now that he was no longer President 
of COS, he could not harm me, so I had no reason to 
defend myself. 

When we arrived in London, the visa officer asked 
me how long I intended to stay in England. During the 
questioning period, I noticed that Klinger stood right 
behind me so he could hear my answer. I answered that 
I would stay a few days after completion of the Olympic 
Games, but I did not know exactly how long. I had to be 
in London before the team’s arrival so I could complete 
any last-minute arrangements and assure myself that all 
teams strictly adhered to all competition rules and reg- 
ulations. While I had a definite function to perform in 
preparing for the Olympic Games, I had no idea why 
Klinger was there and why he positioned himself at my 
side. On one evening, however, he left to do some private 
business and an English delegate and the secretary of the 
womens Technical Commission, a Miss Taylor, asked 
me if intended to return home. When I said no, she gave 
me a piece of paper which contained her address and the 
telephone number of an American, Dr. Brown who was 
offering me employment at Panzer College in New Jersey 
where she was president. 

On our second day in England, I went with Klinger 
to pay respects to the CSR ambassador, whose name I 
no longer remember. He was a very pleasant man and 
a Sokol who at first sight inspired my confidence. When 
we arrived, he was busy with a visitor, so we had to wait 
in an outer office. Klinger started a conversation with an 
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official and I with a female officer. She too was a Sokol 
member and the first thing she asked was if I intended 
to return home. I shook my head “no,” and she said, “For 
God's sake. Do not sayit here.” But it was already out, and 
we understood each other. The Ambassador received us 
very graciously with a smile and in a brotherly manner. 
Klinger gushed out that we wanted him to be conscious 
of the fact that we did not want to meet any displaced 
persons. The Ambassador gave an order to the doorman 
at the hotel that no such individuals were to be admitted. 
After this, the attitude between us changed because the 
Ambassador had not expected such a position from us. 
Otherwise, the visit was socially acceptable. I later found 
out that the Ambassador remained in office for an addi- 
tional period and then resigned. I suppose he wanted 
more time to prepare himself for exile. 

After our experiences at the 1936 Olympic Games 
in Berlin, I recommended we conduct a short judging 
course immediately before the start of competitions. 
Our Czechoslovak team promised to provide material 
for use by students at this course. It was not exactly to our 
team’s benefit to show in advance the weak points and 
priority of effort in judging a gymnastics movement. We 
did feel, however, that we should make this information 
known to all so the competitors could be evaluated fairly, 
as I had previously agreed. At the judging course, one of 
our competitors performed a vault over the horse which 
was practically faultless in its execution. The Hungarian 
judge, who I knew as one of the foremost qualified gym- 
nasts through both experience and education, rated the 
jump as a seven. When I asked why she deducted three 
points, she had no idea how to justify it. We saw that 
what we had considered to be bad judging was simply a 
case of ignorance in judging. This ignorance existed in 
both estimating the difficulty ofa movement and then in 
evaluating the performance of the individual element of 
the movement. 

Our team arrived in London later under the leader- 
ship of Professor Knénickou, a militant communist. He 
had been placed in charge of both Czechoslovak com- 
petitors and judges. I did not protest this assignment 
because at the last meeting of COS, I had resigned my 
position. The new leader had not been elected to his 
position, but appointed and he could not change any of 
the members of the team because their applications were 
processed during my tenure. The team members and 
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judges remained an intact Sokol group with one excep- 
tion, Nora Budenova, the leader who trained the team for 
two years, was replaced by Vlasta Dékanova. Although 
Vlasta won the world championship of the FIG in Prague 
in 1938, she was a graduate of the old school, having 
been trained by men instructors and competitors and 
had not progressed through the development phases of 
feminine gymnastic movements and skills for women. 
She had enormous strength and courage, but her appara- 
tus movements lacked the smooth harmony and internal 
rhythm we had been emphasizing since WWI. She had 
not played a leadership role in preparing the competitors 
for the London Olympics but was content to be an assis- 
tant to the leader. 

How she suddenly became the leader of the team was 
revealed to us when she announced, “So I am there also.” 
We asked, “where?” “In the party,’ she replied. “They 
gave me an application on the table.” She had become a 
communist not through conviction or career enhance- 
ment, for she knew her fame had long since passed away. 
Rather she accepted blind obedience to the governing 
authority, but the communists saw that in her applica- 
tion they would reap a large propaganda victory and, 
naturally, they tried to profit from it. Through her mem- 
bership they could claim their ranks included the world’s 
former champion of women’s gymnastics, and they 
intended to make the most of the situation. 

The culmination of the situation came when the party, 
approximately three weeks before our own elimina- 
tion competition, asked me to make Vlasta Dékanova a 
member of the 12-woman group we were preparing for 
the Olympics. At that time, we had 12 women in train- 
ing, which included two substitutes in reserve in case 
someone would become sick or injured. They wanted me 
to appoint her as a member of the team and discard one 
of the women who had been training for the event for 
two and a half years. I explained to them that her per- 
formance would hurt the team in every event, because 
she was not as qualified or proficient as the weakest 
substitute, noting that there were new ways in judging 
women’s gymnastics. Moreover, I said her participation 
in the team’s drill with clubs would result in a serious 
flaw in the overall appearance of the routine. Nothing I 
said seemed to convince them to change their request, 
so I had to use my strongest weapon. I declared that as 
chairwoman of the Technical Commission of FIG, I 


would not permit any change in the applications. The 
team was going to compete in the same composition 
in which had been reported by COS and accepted by 
the Technical Commission. They then said they would 
withdraw their demand if I would appoint her leader 
(coach) of the CSR team. I thought the request was not 
only absurd, but also a very unjust demand. The leader 
who had worked hard with the group was expected to 
step down nowat atime when the fruits ofher labor were 
ready for picking, all because Vlasta had become a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party. In the interest of the whole 
world Olympic Organization and in the interest of COS, 
I needed the best judges I could obtain for the competi- 
tions and one of the best was Nora Budenova. I told her 
that she had donea fine job preparing the team and noth- 
ing more could be done to improve it. I then changed my 
position by appointing Zdenek Nejedly the team leader, 
which released Nora Budenova to function as a judge. 
One of our highest hopes for winning a team medal 

was Zdenka Vermifovska from Kopfivnice, a town in 
Eastern Moravia. She was a lot younger than Dékanova, 
but she had worked through the complete development 
phases of training which included the most advanced 
phases of women’s gymnastics. She not only excelled on 
all the apparatus events, but also in the calisthenic num- 
ber with clubs, which we needed for the team exhibition. 
The compulsory exercise on the rings ended with a som- 
ersault in an arched position. This exercise was the most 
difficult of all compulsory pieces and Vermiiovska per- 
formed the piece perfectly. Her somersault was always 
performed flawlessly as she glided through the air in a 
perfect position and invariably landed on the mat in a 
solid stationary position. Her grade for the routine was 
a perfect 10. At the competition when Vermirovska per- 
formed her exercise, everyone paused at what they were 
doing so they could watch her performance. Nejedly was 
standing next to the mat at the landing zone for the som- 
ersault and as Vermitovska was completing her rotation 
and headed for a perfectly vertical landing, Dékanova 
extended her hand as we would do at practice with a nov- 
ice to prevent a fall. In the process of rotating her body 
and extending her arms as a counterbalance for her body, 
Vermifrovska touched Dékanova's hand. There was an 
immediate four-point deduction for the infraction of 
the rule that a coach cannot touch a gymnast during her 
routine. The loss of four points caused Vermirovska to 


receive the lowest score of the team. 

The loss of those four points endangered the overall 
team standing so that by the end of the apparatus compe- 
tition, the Hungarian team had a higher point total than 
the Czechoslovak team. Everything then depended on 
the final phase of the competition which was the entire 
team performing with implements. 

The Czechoslovak team now faced the final phase 
of competition without the services of Eliska Misakova 
who had been one of our greatest hopes for a victory. 
Immediately upon arrival in London, Eliska indicated 
that she had a headache and some stiffness in her neck. 
Nora Budenova, who had some similar experiences with 
her family, and trained this team, instantly suggested 
there might be a chance of polio. At that time, in Prague, 
there was a polio epidemic and a medical cure for the 
disease did not yet exist. On the last day before depar- 
ture from Prague, the team had been given a free day for 
relaxation and had received strict orders not to swim in 
the Vitava River. Eliska had disobeyed the order and had 
gone swimming with her fiancé in the Vltava. Nora was 
right in her fear, as the doctor did, indeed, discover polio. 
Eliska was immediately placed in an iron lung, but her 
condition was quickly worsening. When the team was 
preparing for their last number, a messenger arrived 
from the hospital with the message that Eliska was sink- 
ing fast. The note added that if her sister, Miloslava, also 
a team member, wanted to see her one last time, she 
should go to the hospital immediately. I could not release 
Miloslava as the team was in formation for their entrance 
and such an announcement would have ruined the unity 
of the team. I did tell Nora Budenova, who played the 
accompaniment to the exercise on the piano. If Nora had 
not known the composition by heart, I know she would 
not have been able to read the music. During the entire 
exercise, tears flowed from her eyes and down her cheeks. 
I doubt if she could see the team perform, much less see 
the music. The team performed perfectly and received a 
perfect 10 score. At the festive ceremony, celebrating the 
victors, the Czechoslovak team entered the arena wear- 
ing mourning ribbons and carrying their flag enveloped 
in a black veil. 

The next day wasa Sunday, and the Olympic flame was 
extinguished. A sister, who I cannot name, announced 
to me that the leaders of the Czechoslovak expedition 
had resolved that the team would stay in London for the 
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cremation of Sister Eliska. She further stated that she 
had been designated to officially bid farewell to Eliska 
Misakova on behalf of everyone. I assured her that she 
was not going to speak because Eliska had died in the 
middle of competition under the Czechoslovak flag in 
the highest competition in the world and she deserved 
to have the highest official available speak in her behalf. 
Since I was the highest official present, I would speak on 
behalf of the country and the team. 

Shortly before the announcement of the Olympic 
winners, I received a report from Klinger that I should 
depart London on Monday and that he had my airplane 
tickets. I refused to accept the message. On Sunday, at 
the closing ceremony of the Olympic Games, a mem- 
ber of the Czechoslovak delegation asked me if I knew 
that I was to return home with Klinger. I told him that 
Klinger had left me some sort of message, but I refused 
to accept it. “But you must leave with Klinger,” he said. 
My response was “No!” He then asked, “Does it mean 
that you do not want to depart?” I told him that I want to 
depart, but not when somebody orders me. After the cre- 
mation, I announced to the leader of the Czechoslovak 
expedition, Frantisek Jerabek, that I would not be flying 
home with the team. 

It was now clear to me that the government had made 
Klinger personally responsible for my return to CSR. 
That was why he wanted to avoid the unpleasant task of 
being the bearer of the news of my refusal to return and 
had transferred this task to someone else. In the end it 
was Frantisek Jerabek who had to make the report. There 
were also other members of the team who did not want to 
return, but I reminded them that their real leader, Nora 
Budenova, was personally responsible for their return 
and she had two small children back in CSR. 

Many little skirmishes occurred in carrying out the 
function of leading an expedition. For example, Klinger 
wanted me to give our voting proxy at the election meet- 
ing for FIG membership to the benefit of the Bulgarians 
so that they would remain in Slavic hands. When I asked 
him when they became Slavs, he was puzzled and finally 
replied that they are our friends. I explained to him that 
FIG is a democratic organization whose functions are 
not for sale. 

To prepare myself for a worst-case scenario, prior to 
the departure of the team, I moved from my hotel to the 
residence of the president of the London Sokol. From 
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him I learned that London Sokol did not receive an invi- 
tation to the farewell reception for our expedition to 
be held at the CSR embassy. When I asked the ambas- 
sador why Sokol London had not been invited, he told 
me that the guest list was obtained from the leadership 
of the farewell committee. He then accommodated my 
request by inviting the board of Sokol London to the 
reception. I wanted them to be at the reception to assure 
myself that they would receive the gym equipment that 
was used in the competition. It was the custom of COS 
that whenever the international competitions were held 
in a location where there was a Sokol unit, the appara- 
tus brought by the team would remain with the local 
unit. The Czechoslovak apparatus was world famous. 
All nations wanted to use our equipment when they 
competed, for such was the reputation of the Adamov’s 
company products. Fortunately, most of the apparatus 
remained in London under the administration of Sokol 
President Danék. 

Before the expedition left London, I called a spe- 
cial meeting of the Technical Commission of FIG and 
announced that I could not be a candidate at the next 
election as I was not returning to CSR. As my personal 
choice, I recommended that Nora Budenova be elected 
in my place. She was then elected unanimously and with- 
out any debate. Everyone knew her and appreciated her 
knowledge and special education. 

On Wednesday, after the team’s departure, I visited 
Ladislav Feierbend, an economist who was a member of 
the CSR government in exile during WWII, and in 1938 
and 1939 he was Minster of Agriculture. His efforts on 
my behalf were invaluable, as I endeavored to obtain an 
American immigration visa. I maintained friendly con- 
tacts with him and his wife, Hani¢ka, and even brought 
her a small trinket from her mother when I flew to 
London for the Olympic Games. I turned to him with 
full confidence because I had no idea how to get from 
London to America to work with Dr. Brown. At that 
time the US still had strict quotas on emigration visas. 
Also, both Germany and Italy had so many refugees 
clamoring for visas to America, that those who submit- 
ted requests in August, as I did, were told to expect a 
several-year delay. 

Feierbend welcomed me with open arms and stated 
that they had been expecting me since lunch time. Since 
that time, they were besieged by reporters wanting news 


about my refusal to return to my country. Feierbend 
then took me to the news editor, Josef Josten, in whose 
apartment I had my first news conference. I was now a 
political refugee. On the following day my story was in 
all the world’s newspapers revealing that the revolution 
in Czechoslovakia was not the will of the people, but 
rather a putsch carried out by the communists. 


FADING AWAY 
EDITORIAL COMMENT. This section was titled 
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“Doznivani,” a Czech term which means “fading” or “dying.” 
The author was indicating that Sokol in Czechoslovakia 
was ending in the late 1940s when communists infiltrat- 
ed the organization, as the country becoming a Soviet 
puppet state. Sokol did not exist in Czechoslovakia for 
four decades until its reorganization in1990. 


Once the Slet was over, nothing remained to prevent the 
party or the government from showing its power and 
control. The arrest of Sokol leaders had started once the 
small boys completed their calisthenics number and the 
instructors had been pulled from the ranks. There were 
also arrests of individuals who were not present at the 
Slet, but were charged for instigating the demonstrations. 
The head instructor from Sokol Karlin was so accused, 
even though she had cautioned the women not to make 
a sound during the procession because she feared for 
my safety. The arrests were so extensive that finally, eyes 
began to open for those who still thought Sokol could 
live under a communist dictatorship. Today it may be 
unbelievable to some that we knew very little about the 
inner workings of communism. During the time of the 
war, the Soviet Union was a closed country with the well- 
known iron curtain which, not only prevented us from 
knowing what went on in that country, but also kept 
them from knowing what went on in the West. 

I first fully learned about life under communism 
when I came to London for the Olympic Games and Dr. 
Vidimsky recommended I read a book titled, I Chose 
Freedom. 1 immediately purchased the book, which, 
incidentally, was the first English book I read. Those of 
us who lived through the 20 years of the Czechoslovak 
Democratic Republic could not believe that the nation 
was doomed to repeat the terrorism under commu- 
nism that we had experienced under Hitler. We honestly 
believed that WWII was not completely over because, 
when America entered the war, President Roosevelt 


stated that the war would not be finished until all dic- 
tatorships and totalitarianism in Europe were ended. 
On this belief, we thought there would be a meeting of 
the East and West armies somewhere along the Labe, if 
not now, then sometime later. In the years that followed 
my exile, I secured Czechoslovak democratic textbooks 
from the period of our republic that had been micro- 
filmed and held on file at the US Library of Congress. 
I wanted to make sure that after the eventual defeat of 
communism, the Czechoslovak schools could immedi- 
ately obtain these democratic textbooks. 

Ilearned what occurred in Prague after my departure 
from members of our team and later from refugees who 
reached London. Two days before I left Prague, we had 
a COS board meeting where the majority of those pres- 
ent submitted their resignations. It had been resolved at 
the meeting to delay writing up the minutes of the meet- 
ing until August. When the team arrived in London, I 
learned that the resignations had not been accepted. 
Who did not accept the resignations I do not know, 
because only the COS committee itself was authorized to 
make sucha decision. 

Before the Slet, the Board had operated under valid 
rules which had not been abolished. Beside the mes- 
sage of President Bene’, which was reported to me by 
Chancellor Smutny, all athletic and sport federations 
now were required to join Sokol. The communists were 
determined that the Slet was to proceed as scheduled. 
The individual board members who had resigned plus 
those Sokol members who had not been expelled by the 
putsch in February simply stopped functioning; they did 
not attend meetings or perform the duties of their office. 

During this period, the districts were not silent. I 
can remember them sending protest letters to the gov- 
ernment with Moravia-Silesia and Pilsen districts lead- 
ing the way. Their protest was against the unauthorized 
arrests and against the confiscating of Sokol property. 
These letters were also sent to the COS board which had 
resigned, but of course, their resignations had not been 
accepted. The protest letters were processed by leaders 
installed by the action committee in February, and they 
had no effect on the arrests which continued. 

I was destined to remain in London longer than I 
expected. Dr. Feierbend introduced me to an individ- 
ual from the American consulate and gave me valuable 
information concerning my request for a non-quota 
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visa. I was qualified for such a visa because I was mov- 
ing from Charles University in Prague to another institu- 
tion of higher learning, Panzer College in the US. A con- 
tract with Panzer College was already prepared for me 

by Dr. Margaret Brown. I thought the visa would be an 

easy item to obtain because of all the preparations that 

had been made, so I waited with full confidence for early 
success. While waiting, I made friends with a woman 

who was a leader of the London unit, where they re-insti- 
tuted exercise classes for women. I continued to wait for 
my visa. However, instead of a visa, I received a message 

from the American Consulate that my request lacked 

one important document. At that time, my English was 

very limited, consisting mostly of technical and appara- 
tus terms so I really did not understand what was needed. 
I presented more documents and affidavits than was 

normally required from all applicants, but it was still not 
what was required. 

I guessed that what they wanted was some type of affi- 
davit from American Sokol, so I wrote to the vice-pres- 
ident Blanche Cihak, who sent it to me. The consul 
praised the affidavit, but said it was not what they wanted. 
It took me a long time until I understood that what they 
required was confirmation that I had taught during the 
last two years prior to my leaving CSR. I had with me only 
a certificate from Charles University stating that I had 
taught physical education there in 1945. The American 
Consul wanted confirmation that I had functioned as a 
teacher until 1948. The consul could not understand why 
I could not receive such a confirmation. “Why can't you 
receive it if you taught there in 1947-482” he said. “Write 
to the Czechoslovak offices and have them send such a 
document.’ It took a while, but I finally made him under- 
stand that a dictatorship does not work like a democracy. 
Theirlaws are not the same and if they do not want to send 
such a document, they will not. He then added that with- 
out this document, he would be unable to give me a visa. 

I went again to the advisor that Dr. Feierbend had 
introduced me to, but he told me there was nothing 
he could do. All further decisions on my case would 
be made by the consul. I was at my wits end. I was in 
England, and had the right to political asylum, but I had 
no work. When I went to the consulate again, I saw my 
advisor coming from his office. He did not promise me 
anything, but he explained that he had gone to the con- 
sul and described the situation in CSR to him. He also 
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told the consul that he had information from a former 
member of the Czechoslovak government in exile that, 
in his opinion, I was a person who was trustworthy and 
deserved consideration. 

The consul then invited me into his office and asked 
ifthere was someone in England who could certify that I 
taught at the University until I left Czechoslovakia. “That 
I have,” I replied. There was a former minister of educa- 
tion, Jaroslav Stransky, who I knew personally. The con- 
sul told me to have him certify in writing to him, and on 
his certification, he would complete action on my visa. 
When I went to Stransky with my petition, he wondered 
how such a document would be adequate. He said he had 
no Official letter, paper, and no stamp, so how would any- 
one believe he had been the minister of education. He 
took a plain piece of paper and on it wrote, I Jaroslav 
Stransky and so on, signed it and said, “If they accept this, 
then I am the Pope.’ They did accept it and he did not 
become the Pope. 

It was nearly Christmas. I had my visa, so I went to 
the Cunard Ship line where I had 200 American dol- 
lars on deposit from my previous tour in America and 
I requested passage. At the ship lines, they accepted my 
request, but told me the next possible passage would not 
be until April 1949. My passport was only valid until 30 
December 1948, but they had no room available. I then 
requested the return of my money so I could purchase an 
airplane ticket. But they said if I had money for airfare, 
they could transfer me to first class for the same price 
and place me on a ship leaving on the 25th of December 
arriving on 1 January 1949. It was immaterial to me 
which way I traveled or whether I received my refund or 
not if I could get to the US, so I agreed to their proposal. 

My passport was only valid until 31 December 1948 
and could not be extended because it was a Czechoslovak 
passport. Once again, I had to go to the home office with 
a petition for a pass for homeless people, which is called 
a Nansen’s passport. Again, the process took several days 
before it could be completed and then there remained 
only one day before the departure of my ship. I hurried 
with my old and new passports to the consulate, but they 
were closed. They were in the process of moving to new 
offices and all the records from passport registrants were 
in boxes enroute. I took a taxicab to their new offices and 
after a long explanation and a bit of arguing, I was finally 
able to find a consulate officer willing to process my peti- 


tion. Finally, I was free to leave. 

In accordance with CSR law after the putsch, I was 
not only the Women’s Director of COS, but I was also 
the director of the nationwide Federation of Physical 
Education and Sports. This position brought about an 
interesting adventure. The parents of a young and very 
talented figure-skating competitor, Aja Vrzanova, came 
to me with a problem. They complained that if they 
could not obtain an allocation of foreign exchange, then 
Aja could no longer continue to live and train with her 
London trainer. The trainer offered to accept her as his 
guest without any charge until she would turn profes- 
sional and begin earning money as a figure-skating star. 
The CSR government officials demanded that the par- 
ents recall Aja to Czechoslovakia, because they wanted 
the final say as to which of their citizens could be trained 
in a foreign country as a sports competitor. The parents 
explained that Aja’s training had already cost the family 
all their savings and if Aja were to return to CSR now, her 
training would end. The figure skating training was what 
Aja needed to be able to attain an opportunity for a career 
in the future. 

The government officials asked me to intercede on 
Aja's behalf and direct her to return home and wait to 
see if the Czech officials would approve her training in 
a foreign country again. Aja’s parents begged her not to 
return home. They told me that they did not want her to 
return home now, but only after her training had ended 
or after she had reached the peak of her ability. I deliv- 
ered both messages to Aja, and she decided to remain 
in London. 

Aja Vrzanova remained in London and later when she 
was to perform in an exhibition, she wanted to invite me, 
but she did not know my address. At that same time, the 
world news carried the sensational report that the direc- 
tress of gold medal winning Czechoslovak team was not 
returning home but was going to America. Aja was con- 
vinced that I was now in the US, so she sent the invita- 
tion addressed to Mrs. Marie Provaznikova, Sokol US. I 
received the invitation in England. Between the postal 
workers in the US, where some good soul took the time to 
research the address of American Sokol and someone in 
Chicago who found my new address, I received the letter. 

The International Commission of the United Nations 
for Refugees established camps in Germany and Italy for 
Czechoslovak refugees. Within a short time, Sokol units 


within these camps were established with the units in the 
German camp called a provisional district with the name 
of Eduard BeneS. This district had elected Dr. Leopold 
Pospisil from Olomouc, an anti-fascist and anti-com- 
munist as president and Vaclav Zenisek from Pilsen as 
director. The Italian section was headed by a student 
named Janza and a director named Vladislav Slavik. 

How these camps became a provisional district, lam 
not sure as I received only incomplete information from 
some of the participants. Alois Lysy, who was the fourth 
vice-president of the National Socialist Party, proudly 
told me that provision for the district had been discussed 
with Br. Hiebik in a meeting of the National Socialist 
Party. Br. Hrebik, who did not process through the camps, 
settled in Brussels, but he did visit the camps from time 
to time. With whom Br. Hiebik consulted about the mat- 
ter, Ido not know, for Br. ZeniSek told me that he had not 
consulted with him. After listening to ZeniSek and Lysy 
and confirmed by Leopold Pospisil, it seems that the 
only ones Hiebik consulted with were members of his 
political party. I also believe that because most refugees 
were members of the National Socialist Party, the bulk of 
the functionaries were also members of that party, which 
gave them a clear majority. The National Socialists Party 
was the most active of those who militarily provided the 
most assistance to those seeking to reduce or penetrate 
the communist power in Czechoslovakia. 

The consequence of these actions by the National 
Socialist Party caused their members to face the high- 
est level of danger to their existence. Prior to the putsch, 
Sokol did not include members of the Folk Party or the 
Social Democratic Party because they had their own 
physical culture organization. This was the reason that 
the refugee camps contained more national socialists as 
Sokol members than members from other political par- 
ties. This fact did not in any way entitle the party to pass 
a resolution creating a district without COS approval. 
When I rebuked Lysy for this infraction, he protested 
that without the National Socialists Party, the district 
would not have been formed. On reflection, I do not 
think it mattered too much, as the camp organizations 
were formed to provide the means for physical activities, 
which were needed as soon as the camps opened. 

Next to physical training activity, the highest anxi- 
ety for all refugees was obtaining employment affidavits. 
I had received promises of many affidavits from the US 
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for suitable candidates who would be willing to become 
instructors in units or districts throughout America. I 
asked the district boards to send me the names of broth- 
ers who were qualified for such activity. Furthermore, 
I asked that they give careful and detailed attention to 
their recommendations, and that I fully expected that 
further affidavits would be forthcoming if the initial can- 
didates were successful. What I received from them was 
essentially a roster of members of the National Socialists 
Party and from this entire list only Ladislav Slavik was 
still active as an instructor. 

An additional activity of the camp district, besides 
physical training, was the writing and printing ofa Sokol 
camp monthly journal. The publication was edited by 
Vojta Nevlud who used the pseudonym “April.” Each 
month he sent me a copy in America from which I, in 
turn, extracted elements, mimeographed them in the 
basement of the Hus house in New York and mailed 
them to selected units and individuals. 

The most helpful and longest lasting Sokol commit- 
tee for assistance to the refugee camps was in New York. 
That committee was not satisfied sending only first aid 
material to the camps, they also broadened their support 
to include help with education. When I asked what they 
needed most, their reply was paper, pencils and books. 
Perhaps in these camps they maintained Czech schools, 
but even in some of the camps they did not have the most 
fundamental means to carry out such a program. The 
Sokol committee in New York started to produce school- 
books, which initially were Czech fairy tales and prim- 
ers. The most substantial helper was V.Y. Rott, the former 
proprietor of a well-known iron plant in Prague, which 
was illustrated in some of the books. Together we mim- 
eographed the books and then carted them to the post 
office for mailing to the camps. The primers we used 
were the ones used in Czech schools in New York and in 
Sydney, Australia. 

In the camps, the districts’ activity was not only adult 
education. In all units the training was hard. There were 
public exhibitions and even district Slets. Br. ZeniSek 
arranged for weekly instructor schools, and in some 
units the women embroidered flags. Following the dis- 
bandment of units, the flags were given to the custody 
of Br. Hrebik in Chicago. Altogether in the Benes dis- 
trict there were 2,000 registered members. I mailed their 
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card index to Vienna just before I moved from the East 
to the West coast. The camp units slowly closed as their 
members began receiving immigration visas to various 
countries around the world. The last unit to disband was 
the unit Valka, which took part in the Slet entitled, “The 
Daring Sokols,’ arranged by Sokol Paris in 1954. 

As the physical functions of the Sokols were decreas- 
ing, the sound of the Slet’s enthusiasm was being carried 
by the participants into exile. This led to the beginning 
of new Sokol units being formed wherever the refugees 
landed. On a proposal by Br. Hiebik, the Sokols who 
landed in the US were urged not to form new units, but to 
join existing local Czech or Slovak units. If] am not mis- 
taken, the first new unit was formed in Sydney, Australia, 
and that is the only one of the new units which remains 
active today. Several of the new units were founded in 
Australia at a time when America had very low immi- 
gration quotas. Once the flood of refugees abated and an 
economic crisis occurred in Australia, the restriction on 
American quotas was cancelled. 

In my opinion, the only way a new Sokol District 
should be created is when a group of Sokol units get 
together and votes such a district into existence. This, 
unfortunately, did not happen in the camps and thereby 
hindered what could have been further development. 
Some people, and among them some very good Sokols, 
refused to join the Sokols in exile because they had the 
impression that they were controlled by the National 
Socialist Party. Apparently, this political bias endured 
long after any such possibility was over and Sokols could 
have been united in the ideals of basic Sokol philoso- 
phy. Many people told me they would not associate with 
Sokol if the leader was Hiebik. This attitude was harmful 
to us for along time. 

With the parting of the Valka unit, the Eduard Bene’ 
District also vanished as did the last faint echoes of the XI 
Slet. In its formation and its activity, there was a gradual 
degradation from the effort of unity for reproducing the 
whole Sokol program. It had worked to be the whole and 
it had worked as the whole. The district was the passage 
between COS and Sokol in exile. 

This then is the end of the first part of Czechoslovak 
Sokol. How Sokol fared in the future, how they worked 
and the efforts to uphold the Sokol ideals, will be discussed, 
God willing, in the second part of these reminiscences. 


1948 Slet (Festival) in Prague, Czechoslovakia 
Marie Provaznikova, Sokol Director of Women, stands next to Czechoslovak President Edvard Benes. Two months 
later Provaznikova defected from the OlympicGames in London. President Bene§, who reestablished the Czechoslovak 
Government in1945, resigned as president in1948 and died a “broken man’ on September3,1948. Standing next to 
President Benes are the Sokol president and next to him the Sokol Director of Men. 
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Marie Provaznikova with other Sokol leaders in the parade. Two months later she brought the 1948 
Czechoslovak Women’s Gymnastic team to London where they won the 1948 Olympics. 
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1948 Olympic Gymnastic Champions: Triumph and Tragedy- 
The Czechoslovak women won the gold medal inthe 1948 Olympics, but without Eliska Misakova (in photo), 
who died of polio ina London hospital on the day of the competition. Her replacement was Véra Ruzickova, 
who had the third highest score of her team. The team returned home with gold medals and Misakova’s ashes, 
but without theirinspired leader, Marie Provaznikova, who defected. 


The opening ceremony atthe Olympic Games. 
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The team returned with gold medals, but Marie Provaznikova, who was the president of the 
Federation of International Gymnastics, defected and came to the US in January of 1949. 


The legendary leader opposed the Communist Governmentand faced prison ifshe had returned. 


Atage79, Ruzickova proudly holds her gold medal from the 1948 Olympic Games. 
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London 1948 
Marie Provaznikova (farleft in photo) stands with Antonin Hfebik and his wife (next to Marie) 
during the time of the Olympic games. The woman atthe far right is Mrs. Dankova, the wife of Sokol 
London’s president. Provaznikova was a guest of the Daneks during her exile in London. Hfebik 
worked forthe Sokol Resistance in1941 and was sent to Auschwitz. He served as President of 
Czechoslovak Sokol after World War II, but was removed when he refused to signa loyalty oath to 
the Czechoslovak Socialist Republicin1948. He then defected to Chicago with his wife and worked 
with the American Sokol Organization, Sokol in Exile and Council of Free Czechoslovakia. Thus, 
communism drove both Hrebik and Provaznikova from their homeland. 


CONCLUSION 


The sokol era was the purest in its first 60 years of exis- 
tence. During that period, membership in Sokol did 
not bring with it any added advantages. To the contrary, 
membership for Federal employees proved to be a hinder- 
ance to advancement and even some high school students 
were forbidden to join. Sokol membership was restricted 
to those who fully accepted and lived by its programs. 
From these constraints, there developed organizational 
sincerity and mutual local and national trust. 

It is no wonder there were individuals who, in 
their quest for power, tried to attach to themselves the 
trust that the nation had for Sokol. This was partic- 
ularly true during periods of subjugation by foreign 
dictatorships. Some succeeded, in part, through var- 
ious pretenses to ingratiate themselves into the orga- 
nization, but it was not long before they were discov- 
ered and the COS took appropriate action. During the 
subsequent debates regarding any action, each Sokol 
had the opportunity to express their views. The ide- 
als developed by TyrS were used as the basis to evalu- 
ate the individuals in question. Were the opportunists 
true Sokols? Were the “Brothers of Action,” as defined 
by Tyrs, also the same individuals who worked in 
the gymnasiums for the benefit of Sokol? Where the 


answer was in the negative, the COS review commit- 
tee recommended expulsion. 

It was through the COS committee system that they 
were able to control the direction, ideas and working 
programs which proved so successful in upholding the 
ideals of Sokol until its forced termination. Tyr’ way 
proved itself by its highest ideals and true democratic 
values during the period of the First Republic. It also 
helped carry the nation through the hardest period in 
history and with its help it will be active in rebuilding the 
democracy until its violent cancellation. 

I have tried to capture in these memoirs the lessons 
about Sokol that we learned from Tyr’ “Brothers of 
Action” and how I was able to follow Tyr’’ teachings in 
my various leadership positions that ended in 1948. The 
Sokol program had its successes and failures, victories, 
and disappointments, all growing from the roots planted 
by TyrS and Fiigner and nurtured by the many Sokol 
leaders who followed. That was the real Sokol. 

To those who sincerely want to continue in Tyr’ 
Sokol, even in slavery and abroad, I can only add again 
and again the repeated advice of President Tomas G. 
Masaryk: “HOLD ON TO TYRS! I WOULD GET OUT 
OF HIM AS MUCH ASI CAN? 


Copyright Marie Provaznikova, U.S.A. 
Munich 1988 
Printed by J. Schweigert Co. KG, Munich 
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This photo was on the cover of a Czechoslovak Sokol Abroad journal that 
honored Provaznikova on her 8oth birthday for her work for the organization. 
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PART III 


NEW LIFE IN AMERICA 
(1949-1991) 


Marie Provaznikova was a committed Czechoslovak 
citizen who defected from the 1948 London Olympic 
Games for one reason — her imprisonment by the 
communists in her homeland was imminent. The only 
family she had were her daughter, son-in-law and three 
granddaughters, who remained in her communist-con- 
trolled country. But fortunately, they escaped and joined 

her in the US in 1952. This section summarizes Marie 

Provaznikova's life from 1949 until her death at the age of 
100 in 1991. Her life and work in her new homeland were 

characterized by her dedication to both her professional 

commitments and to her family. 


= _ 


Translations of a few of her writings from the time 
just before and after she left Czechoslovakia are included 
in this section. Her work at Sokol New York and with the 
American Sokol Organization, and international Sokols 
is described by Norma Zabka, former president of Sokol 
New York and recipient of the US Gymnastic Hall of 
Fame award, with whom Provaznikova worked closely. 
Finally, her three granddaughters have written about 
their family life with her, and a camp student writes 
about the profound influence that Provaznikova had on 
her during her teen years. 


SELECTED WRITINGS OF MARIE PROVAZNIKOVA 


(English translations) 


In addition to writing To byl Sokol, Provaznikova auth- 
ored various articles and books during her years in the 
US. Two examples noted here were selected as represen- 
tatives of two of her major interests. First, she believed 
that Sokol upbringing trains women as leaders and moth- 
ers, and helps them raise responsible and healthy chil- 
dren. This topic was addressed in her one-page 1948 
article in the publication “Lions by the Power of Honor 


and Thanks to Sokols.’ Her life-long dedication to Tyr’ 
detailed system of gymnastics inspired her to write a 
book about the Tyr’’ system which was published in 1985. 
It is important to remember that the goal of these writ- 
ings was the preservation of the Sokol system interna- 
tionally during a four-decade long period when Sokol 
organization in Czechoslovakia was banned. 
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Marie Provaznikova: Vyklad Tyrsovy Soustavy a Nazvoslovi 
(Interpretation of the Tyrs System and Terminology) 


Edited by Rudolf Némecek, with illustrations by Magda Schay and Vaclav Pergl, the book was published in Salem, Oregon 
in 1985. Provaznikova wrote this book to define the teachings of Sokol’s founder, who had published his teachings more 
than 100 years before the publication of her book. This book, as well as To byl Sokol, were written late in her life, which 
underscores her determination to preserve the teaching of the Tyrs system of gymnastics and the history of the Sokol move- 
ment. On the second page of Vyklad Tyrsovy Soustavy a Ndzvoslovi (translated as “Introduction with a bit of history”), 
Provaznikova explains the importance of understanding this system. 


Introduction with a bit of history 

The TyrS system was the first and, as far as we know, is still 
the only scientific gymnastic system. Its arrangement is 
so logical and consistent that even more than a hundred 
years after its birth, we can arrange into it any gymnas- 
tic movement on any equipment and find a concise and 
unambiguous name for it. Even movement systems 
change, but ifit is a scientific work, only a duly authorized 
group of outstanding experts trained in scientific work- 
ing methods are qualified to alter the system. 

At the time of inadequate communication oppor- 
tunities, some mistakes in names and interpretations 
crept into the Sokol practice. Therefore, after the estab- 
lishment of the Czechoslovak Republic, one of the first 
acts of the COS (Czechoslovak Union Sokol) Technical 
Men's and Women’s Boards was the publication of a text- 
book for schools and examinations of the trainer in 1920. 
At the same time, however, both boards decided to sub- 
ject the system and nomenclature to a careful revision 
and formed, for this purpose, an expert council com- 
posed of the best experts of the time. The changes made 
by the professional council were also published in a mag- 
azine and disseminated to schools. 
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The work of the expert council was interrupted by 
the Munich Agreement and the establishment of the 
Protectorate. Before the work could be completed, the 
COS was dissolved, and the best expert on Tyr gym- 
nastics, Dr. Augustine Pechlat, was executed, and most 
of the men were taken to concentration camps from 
which many did not return. After the second World War, 
the expert council never met again. After the demise of 
Sokol in Czechoslovakia, there were interventions and 
changes in nomenclature which were brought to foreign 
units through literature or newly arriving compatriots 
who joined Sokol abroad. As the only surviving member 
of the expert council of the Czechoslovak Union Sokol, I 
considered it my duty to preserve the results of its work, 
supplemented with their intentions for Sokolism. 

Linguistically, the Sokol nomenclature as presented 
in this book has been approved by the Czech Academy 
of Sciences. If we want to restore the former unity of 
speech and mind, we must first make the Sokol abroad 
familiar with the Tyrs gymnastic system and the legacy 
of the founder. 


Marie Provaznikova: Sokoly— Matky Zdravého Naroda 
(Sokol Women — Mothers of a Healthy Nation) 


‘The following article (Sokoly-Matky Zdravého Naroda) was written by Marie Provaznikova while she was Director of 
Women, Czechoslovak Union Sokol. It was published in Lvi Silou Pocta a dik Sokolstvu in 1948. The article was written 
at the time of the onset of the coup by communists in Czechoslovakia, and the year Marie Provaznikova defected from 


London and the 1948 Olympics. 


Sokol education appeals to all elements of the nation, 
regardless of age and gender. It is based on unity, and its 
details and methods are differentiated according to the 
needs of people in various stages of life. 

The importance of this Sokol-based upbringing, which 
strives for the physical and moral improvement of the 
nation, is even more pronounced in females than in males. 
The health education of young people will also be reflected 
in their ability to mother and in the health of their chil- 
dren. A woman who has learned to regard health as the 
nation’s greatest wealth and has the professional knowl- 
edge and experience she gained in Sokol, will be able to 
raise healthy children. A Sokol-raised mother will instill 
a work ethic in her children at an early age. She will teach 
them to respect work and to use all their abilities for the 
benefit of the nation. The same moral upbringing of Sokol 
women enables them to raise their children by the same 
principles that Sokol instilled in them. 

The goal of Sokol is the education of the individual, 
not only for oneself, but for the nation. That is education 
in the full sense of the word. It will help develop a citi- 
zen who is heathy, morally strong, able to work, and will- 


ing to devote all his efforts and abilities to the service of 
the nation. The basic laws of the republic give women the 

same civil rights, but to this day, women have not applied 

themselves in public life to the extent that corresponds 

to their dignity. This phenomenon has many underlying 

reasons, one of which is a lack of education for public life, 
an opportunity that men find in both military service 

and in their professional and social lives. A man lacking 

skills can attain a higher position through Sokol train- 
ing anda proper education. Work in the context of unity, 
especially in training corps, teaches women, from a 

young age, independent and responsible thinking, deci- 
sion-making, and democratic cooperation. These are the 

basic qualities needed in public life. If civil education is 

the culmination of a person’s education, then that culmi- 
nation is an education for conscription. Sokol upbring- 
ing is the basis of physical fitness and endurance, and 

moral strength combined with a sense of responsibility. 
Women who experience a Sokol upbringing will not be 

a burden to the army, but rather valid collaborators who 

will take on important tasks in the defense of the state. 
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_ 
Provaznikova at the podium during the 1956 International Sletin Vienna which she organized. 
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MARIE PROVAZNIKOVA: 
HER PROFESSIONAL AND FAMILY LIFE 


This section addresses Provazikova’s contributions to the Sokol movement and international 


gymnastics, as well as her loving devotion to her family. 


Marie Provaznikova’s Professional Life in America 
Norma Zabka 


Marie Provaznikova arrived in New York City Harbor 
in January 1949 and was met by an enthusiastic group 
of Sokols. Her many talents were well-known, and she 
began teaching at Panzer College, in New Jersey, a posi- 
tion that had been offered to her by the college's presi- 
dent, Dr. Margaret Brown while Provaznikova was in 
exile in London. Her work in the 1950s also included 
teaching gymnastics at Sokol New York, and for three 
years serving as the club’s president. Consistent with her 
dedication to democracy and freedom, she was a spokes- 
person for Radio Free Europe and Voice of America. 
Provaznikova was a teacher of teachers, and her work 
in instructor courses set high standards. She was full of 
knowledge, a perfectionist and disciplinarian, which I 
witnessed in my collaborations with her during instruc- 
tor’s courses, planning sessions for Slets and the train- 
ing of gymnasts. We shared an interest in the inclusion of 
hand apparatus in gymnastic exhibitions and competi- 
tions, and I was honored to co-author a book with her in 
1965 (Gymnastic Activities with Hand Apparatus for girls 
and Boys: Ages 6-12 years). She taught in many instruc- 
tors’ courses, which were a priority for providing quali- 
fied instructors for Sokol clubs. 

The US Olympic Committee asked her to compose a 
team routine for eight women in preparation for the 1952 
Olympic competitions to be held in Helsinki. A team 
event in women's gymnastics competition was required 
for the 1952 Olympic Games, and was to be performed 
with batons. She was asked because of her reputation as a 
composer of hand apparatus drills and her experience in 
international gymnastics. Then in 1956, Provaznikova 
created a group drill for Sokol New York women using 
balls that was performed at the Slet in Vienna, an event 
organized by her. The group, which included her grand- 
daughter, Zuzka and me, also performed the drill in 


other sites in Europe prior to our final stop in Paris. The 
trip was sponsored by Radio Free Europe. 

This legendary Sokol took advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to train and inspire young people. She cre- 
ated a program at Sokol New York’s summer camp in 
Connecticut for the purpose of a healthy environment for 
the children of Czech and Slovak refugees that included 
both physical activities and the learning of Czech and 
Slovak languages. Her organizational skills were evident 
during her work in planning Slets in Boonton New Jersey 
and gymnastic meets for political defectors. From 1951 to 
1976 she was a leader and editor of the monthly publica- 
tion, Czechoslovak Sokols Abroad, a journal that provided 
opportunities for members who left Czechoslovakia after 
the communist coup. She welcomed Vladislav Slavik, a 
refugee, and member of Sokol New York, who worked 
closely with her in that organization for many years 
and who assisted her in teaching gymnastic instructors. 
Provaznikova served on President Eisenhower's Council 
of Youth and Fitness during the 1950s. While her family 
lived in Flushing, NY, she was active in the Astoria Sokol 
unit, and she took her granddaughters to their gym. 

Her contributions to Sokol and gymnastics contin- 
ued throughout her years in the US, even though she 
helped raise her granddaughters after they and their par- 
ents arrived in America in 1952. During the last decade, 
when she lived with her granddaughter in Oregon, she 
wrote her detailed book, To byl Sokol (That was Sokol), 
which is a unique historical account of Sokol. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. Norma Zabka was a national 
Sokol artistic gymnastics junior and senior championand 
subsequently played a major role in the development 
of the relatively new sport of rhythmic gymnastics. She 
served as an international judge in the sport for three de- 
cades, which included 32 international championships. 
She was inducted into the US Gymnastics Hall of Fame. 
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Life in the US 


Marie Provaznikova greets her three granddaughters in1952 upon theirarrival in New York. Left to right: Zuzka, Anna and Magda. 


Marie Provaznikova’s Family Life in the United States 
Zuzka Polesny Eggena, Magda Polesny Schay, Anna VA Polesny 


We, Marie Provaznikova’s three granddaughters, remem- 
ber our grandmother, whom we called Baba, with love, 
gratitude, and awe. Always an important part of our lives, 
she lived in Prague where her energies were directed 
to Sokol leadership, teaching, advising the govern- 
ment, and women’s gymnastics on an international 
level. Nevertheless, she took time to be with our family 
in Mlada Boleslav on important occasions and Holidays, 
and annually at our summer house, Rendli¢éek, where 
she spent the war years. The purpose of the tent on the 
lake property was to introduce us to Sokol camping. 
And how we loved sleeping on its cots! We remember 
her most vividly, however, from 1952, the time we lived 
together as a multigenerational family, when she was an 
integral part of our growing up and learning to navigate 
our lives in the United States. 

Both during the war and following the communist 
coup détat our parents shielded us from politics, but in 
the summer of 1948 when we were four to nine years old, 
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Zuzka and Magda were aware that she was in London at 
the Olympic Games and that Baba was not coming back. 

She had an enormous success at the XI Sokol Slet 
as well as in the London Olympic Games, but when the 
exhilarating days of Olympic glory ended abruptly with 
the much-publicized announcement of her defection, 
she found herself alone in a foreign land, jobless, with- 
out family, a ‘stateless alien’ and with no home. Local 
Sokols, the Danéks, extended her their hospitality until 
she sailed for the United States. 

On January 1, 1949, she arrived in the New York har- 
bor penniless and with very few possessions. She rented 
a room from an older Czech widow in the Bohemian 
neighborhood on the upper East Side of Manhattan. After 
her exhausting commute to and from Panzer College 
in New Jersey, where she had been offered a teaching 
position, she plunged into Sokol work, including help- 
ing Czechoslovak refugees. During this time, she sub- 
sisted on bread and coffee, saving everything she could. 


In addition to teaching, she wrote and broadcast scripts 
for Radio Free Europe, the very popular weekly reports 
about life in a democratic America. It is no wonder that 
more than once she collapsed from exhaustion on the 
streets of New York City. 

According to our father, our parents were told in con- 
fidence, after her Christmas broadcast from London, “if 
she continued to speak out and participate in political 
activities, things would end up badly: in those days polit- 
ically suspect people were relieved of their employment, 
sometimes their children were removed for upbringing 
at Communist children’s centers.” Thus, in June 1949, 
our family with three young daughters escaped by hik- 
ing across the mountains of Sumava and we became ref- 
ugees in the Western zone of Germany where we spent 
a year in refugee camps. We were among the children in 
the camp for Czechoslovak refugees in Bavaria who were 
the happy recipients of clothing and Czech books sent 
by the organization, Relief of Sokols in Exile which our 
grandmother had founded. To be granted visas for the 
United States, it took another two years during which 
time we lived in the newly formed post Partition West 
Pakistan where our parents worked as physicians in the 
Pakistan Army Medical Corps. 

Sailing past the Statue of Liberty, our family arrived 
in New York Harbor in November of 1952. It was a joy- 
ful reunion with our Baba. She was there on the dock 
with two well-to-do gentlemen, Br. Kalabza and Mr. 
Vogel, our sponsor, who brought Cadillacs to pick us 
up. An enormous surprise awaited us when we reached 
Flushing, where we were to live. She revealed that she 
had bought a house — a four-bedroom duplex. It was a 
marvel that she had been able to save $500 for the down 
payment on a $12,000 house! Our new home was com- 
pletely furnished and equipped with items lovingly con- 
tributed by the local Sokol community, including items 
claimed from street curbs. 

To enable our parents to secure American medical 
credentials, she managed housekeeping, cooking, and 
looking after us. The extra burden was reflected in her 
staying up into the wee hours with her typewriter tapping 
to keep, through her correspondence, the spirit of democ- 
racy and Sokol alive in Communist Czechoslovakia. Of 
course, she continued her work in the local Sokol and 
took us to the Astoria unit every week. 

Our home was often filled with Czech refugee friends, 


primarily Sokols, the intelligentsia, artists, and former 
government ministers. We especially remember Alice 
and Olga Masaryk, daughters of President T.G. Masaryk, 
her dear friend Hana Feierabendova with her husband, 
politician, and economist, Lada, Marta Hermanova from 
the refugee camp in Murnau, journalist Ivan Herben, 
lawyer and journalist Jaroslav Drabek, educator and pol- 
itician Jarmila Uhlifova, conductor Rafael Kubelik, pia- 
nist Rudolf Fiskusny, actor/dramatist Jiti Voskovec, 
among others. 

To keep us away from the sweltering heat of New 
York and to expose us to fresh country air she spent sum- 
mers with us in rustic cottages in Vermont, Maine, even 
Quebec. There we swam, hiked, fished, painted, played, 
collected driftwood, picked mushrooms and berries. But 
more importantly, she gave us Czech lessons so that we 
would not forget our mother tongue, and she read Czech 
classics to us by the light of a kerosene lamp. One sum- 
mer she taught Zuzka Latin; after so many decades she 
remembered enough for Zuzka to score 100% on a final 
exam for high school credit. She expected excellence not 
only from herself but from each of us as well. 

She secured scholarships from Radio Free Europe to 
senda small team to the International Sokol Slet in Vienna 
in the summer of 1956. A planeload of American and 
Canadian Sokols included not only Marie Provaznikova 
but the 17-year-old Zuzka who was on the New York 
women's team that participated in the womens mass cal- 
isthenics and a special routine with balls, both of which 
Marie Provaznikova composed and directed. The group 
also took a bus tour to visit other cities with local Sokol 
units and a touching stop in Otztal where Dr. Miroslav 
Tyrs, one of the co-founders of Sokol, had perished. In 
Paris she introduced Zuzka to the Casino de Paris; she 
was a teacher at heart and certainly no prude! 

In the summer of 1956, our family relocated to 
Cincinnati, Ohio where our father joined the practice of 
a local ophthalmologist; our mother was to join us a few 
months later after completing her anesthesiology resi- 
dency. Because we children still needed someone to look 
after us, cook us hot meals and generally run the house- 
hold, she decided to join us in Ohio. It was not until 
decades later that we grandchildren became aware what 
an enormous sacrifice this had been, how very difficult it 
was for her to leave Sokol, the Czechoslovak community 
of New York City which had become her new home, and 
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to terminate her decades-long teaching career and her 
work with American Olympic Gymnastics so that she 
could take care of the family. Cincinnati had no Sokol 
units, but she continued to write, to compose for Sokol 
Slets, to create and record scripts for Radio Free Europe 
and Voice of America. 

Three years later she again moved with our family to 
Schenectady, NY where our parents established medi- 
cal practices and she carried on the task of running the 
household until all three of us left home. Schenectady 
had a Czech community and was closer to the New 
York Sokols than Ohio had been, and, as always, she 
toiled until the early hours of the morning in her base- 
ment office corresponding with Sokols all over the world, 
writing, composing drills and calisthenics for Sokol. 
During the summers she travelled to Sokol camps both 
in the United States and in Europe. At the conclusion of 
a camp on the French island Noirmoutier she spent sev- 
eral weeks travelling in France and walking all over Paris 
with the then 21-year-old Zuzka; this was a truly unfor- 
gettable experience for her eldest granddaughter. 

It was not until the early 1960s, when Anna left for 
college, that Bdba was finally free of family responsibil- 
ities and moved to Long Island City near the Sokol Hall 
in Astoria, New York where she rented a small, hum- 
ble ground floor apartment and was once again able to 
devote her time exclusively to Sokol. She continued the 
broadcasts, and also gave Czech lessons including to the 
author Alan Levy who was writing a book about modern 
Czech history and the politics of the cold war. But she was 
always available for her family. She traveled to Michigan 
when Zuzka graduated from medical school and when 
Magda was the first to move to the West Coast, 3,000 
miles from the rest of the family, Baba came to spend 
time with her and her family for a few weeks, usually 
around the Christmas holidays or during the summer. 
She dropped everything when she needed to come and 
take care of Zuzka’s little one when another baby arrived 
early. And after Zuzka’s family relocated to California 
she visited both granddaughters’ families for a few weeks 
each year, usually at Christmastime, so they would not 
feel so far away from family. She used to remark what a 
marvel it was to be coming by jet after having been taken 
to school as a child in a horse-drawn carriage. Magda 
was grateful that at Christmas she showed her how to 
make vanocka (Christmas cake) and apple strudel, and 
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in the summer buchty (buns) and koldé (small pies). 
During her visits to California her koblihy (donuts) as 
well as marinovany uhor¢ (marinated eel) were welcome 
delicacies — she helped in every way she could. While 
there, she relished the time with her greatgrandsons, 
delighted in the pleasant weather and her introduction 
to the Pacific Ocean, and revelled in a stream of visitors 
from the Los Angeles Sokols who visited her or took her 
to Sokol meetings and social gatherings. 

In the spring of 1979, Baba decided that she should 
no longer live on her own in Long Island City and in 
April 1979 she moved to Salem, Oregon to live with the 
Magna Schay and her family, until December 1987. She 
was a highly disciplined individual who set goals for all 
moments of her life; we think that she never took a hol- 
iday just for pleasure unless it resulted in her achieving 
a given goal. Upon arriving in Oregon her immediate 
goals for family wellbeing were to contribute to the fam- 
ily budget by raising rabbits and harvesting dandelion 
greens for salads, and to teach her great-grandson Alex 
the Czech language; through no fault of her own, this 
goal she did not achieve. She celebrated her 89th birth- 
day with Alex’s 11th (together a 100th) at midnight of 
October 10, 1979. 

Her lifelong goal was to educate, uphold and to pro- 
mote Sokol and Sokol values. Settling into her room 
she created a Sokol Library, a whole wall of books, man- 
uscripts, and Sokol-based data. She continued to be 
actively involved with worldwide Sokol leadership; 
checking her mail was the highlight of every day. Besides 
carrying on a vast correspondence she wrote many arti- 
cles and two books about Sokol, Vyklad Tyrsovy Soustavy 
a Nazvoslovi, and to byl Sokol. When in doubt, she 
referred to her extensive library to make sure that all facts 
were corroborated. 

During the early days of her stay in Oregon, Baba 
developed macular degeneration and needed assistance 
with her research, and verifying, recording, and proof- 
reading her work. To Magda’s knowledge, Salem, Oregon 
had no Czech community, so Baba approached Sokol 
units in many locations asking Sokol brothers and sisters 
to help her. As a result, she had long term visitor Sokol 
helpers from Canada, Chicago, New York; even though 
Sokol no longer existed in her homeland, a former Sokol 
student/colleague came from Czechoslovakia to see 
her. She could not have managed without these individ- 


uals who stayed for weeks and sometimes months. Her 
new electric typewriter did not have diacritics so some- 
times adding these on the manuscripts being sent to a 
publisher was the hapless helper’s job. Even when she 
was in her early 90s, she attended a Slet in Vienna. For 
entertainment and extra income Baba continued writ- 
ing articles about American life for Voice of America and 
Radio Free Europe, so Magda’s family introduced her to 
American rodeos as well as life on the Oregon Coast and 
in Central Oregon. 

By her 97th birthday Baba needed full time assistance. 
She returned to her granddaughter, Anna, and son-in 
law’s home in Altamont, New York. There she contin- 
ued her Sokol work with the assistance of Sokol sisters 
who came for extended visits from Czechoslovakia. 
Ultimately, when even more care was needed, she lived 
in a nursing home in Schenectady where Anna fondly 
remembers visiting from California during that time 
with her three small children and the family dog. Baba, 
her children’s Prabdba (great-grandmother), gave 
them licorice candies and played games in the garden. 
Using her cane, she instructed her great grandchildren 
to go under, over, though, around, while walking, run- 
ning, jumping, skipping — even making somersaults. 
Always the teacher, she continued her instructions even 
from her wheelchair. They loved every moment of their 
actively engaged time with their beloved Prabdba. 

She proudly wore her French Legion of Honor (the 
hightest French honor) and her St. Sava Cravette 
(awarded her by Serbia in recognition for meritorious 
service) during her 100th birthday celebrations, includ- 
ing one with an official Sokol delegation and another at 
her daughter’s house with family members, local friends 


anda cake bedecked with one hundred candles. Birthday 
wishes arrived from throughout the globe from friends 
and Sokols, from President George H.W. Bush, and one 
from the newly liberated Czechoslovakia’s President 
Vaclav Havel. Despite her remarkable age, poor hearing, 
and greatly impaired vision, she recorded, in a clear voice, 
a radio broadcast to the Sokol community worldwide. 

Although she longed to return to her beloved home- 
land, andas the sole survivor of the “Golden Age of Sokol, 
she refused to return and to die until Czechoslovakia 
was once again a free democracy. She did live to see a free 
Czechoslovakia but was never able to go back, passing 
away at 100 years of age on January 11, 1991. Following 
a simple ceremony in Schenectady her ashes were taken 
by her daughter to Prague where they rest in the tomb of 
prominent Sokols in the Strasnice Crematorium. 

Even though she always insisted that she received 
more from Sokol than she had been able to give, Sokol 
was the beneficiary of her lifelong labor and dedica- 
tion. In 1992 she was awarded, in memoriam, the Order 
of Tomds Garrigue Masaryk by President Vaclav Havel. 
Then in 2017 the American Sokol Organization rec- 
ognized her contributions with the first Miroslav Tyrs 
Honor Award. 

It is indisputable that Marie Provaznikova made 
important contributions to the worlds of Sokol, inter- 
national gymnastics and physical education for women. 
She lived and breathed Sokol. If she were alive today, she 
would be called an innovator, a trailblazer, a shatterer of 
glass ceilings. But from her granddaughters’ perspective, 
she was above all a selfless, loving, and extraordinary, 
never-to-be-forgotten grandmother. 


Provaznikova wearing her medals at her100th birthday celebrations. 
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Camp Sokol — East Haddam, Connecticut, US 
Jitka Ludmila Zobal-Ratner 


In her mid-80s Marie Provaznikova conceived another 
Sokol initiative. She created a summer program in a camp 
owned by Sokol New York and located in East Haddam, 
Connecticut. The program was for the benefit of the most 
recent wave of Czech and Slovak refugee children coming 
to the United States because of the 1968 Soviet invasion. 
Assembling native Czech cooks, counselors, artists, and 
general maintenance workers, she was, without ques- 
tion, the director, with all activities at her command. 
We respectfully called her Mrs. Provaznikova (Pani 
Provaznikova in Czech). At an age when others enjoy 
retirement from their primary occupations, she contin- 
ued to teach and inspire a much younger generation. 

For three summers, when I was 11 to 13 years old, I 
attended the three-week sleep-away camp. Every adult 
who attends a sleep-away camp as a child feels that their 
camp provided the most special experience for them and 
for their campmates during their early formative years. 
Camp Sokol gave us the usual experience of being away 
from our families for an extended period, and instilled 
in us a sense of personal responsibility and confidence 
that we could venture out into the greater world without 
our parents’ constant supervision. In addition to those 
valuable life skills, we were also provided with the oppor- 
tunity to immerse ourselves in the culture of our birth 
homeland, Czechoslovakia. 

The camp was located at the top of a hill approxi- 
mately one mile outside East Haddam, a quaint his- 
toric town on the East bank of the Connecticut River, 
approximately 120 miles northeast of New York City. It 
was built several decades prior to our camp experience. 
Although records cannot be located to detail the origi- 
nal dates of the camp, it was believed that it was built as 
a social gathering place for Czech families who had fled 
World War II. There were two bunkhouses, each with 
a large open room on each of two floors. The buildings 
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each housed 30-40 people. The girls slept on the upper 
floor and the boys slept on the ground floor. Younger 
children slept at one end of the dormitory and the older 
children slept on the other end. A bath house and a din- 
ing room were also provided. 

The purpose of the camp was to provide physical fit- 
ness, appreciation for the outdoors, knowledge of Czech 
and Slovak culture, and instruction in Czech language 
and literacy. Our day began with physical exercise. We 
ran down the hill and back up. Returning to the top of 
the hill, Pani Provaznikova led us in calisthenics. We 
then raised both American and Czech flags on the flag- 
pole. It was considered an honor to be chosen to raise the 
flags in the morning and lower them at night. 

Monday through Friday, we attended class for one 
hour. Pani Provaznikova instructed the older group of 
children. She taught us the basics of reading, writing and 
grammar at the first and second grade level. We were 
also taught Czech history. She wrote on a homemade 
blackboard with chalk, which she personally lifted onto 
the table and leaned it against the wall of the bunkhouse. 
Because it was so rough, the writing on it was lumpy and 
a bit comical. That chalkboard perfectly epitomized the 
Czech immigrant spirit of making do with what you have. 
Although it might be viewed as an imperfect tool for edu- 
cation, it was a perfect tool for yet another life lesson. 

My family left Czechoslovakia when I was just enter- 
ing kindergarten and I had not yet begun my formal 
education. Thanks to Pani Provaznikova, I can read 
and write in Czech. As children, we neither enjoyed nor 
appreciated the value of her teaching. As an adult, Iam 
eternally grateful that she took on this task. 

After school, we had physical activities including soc- 
cer, rope-climbing, races, and other structured activities. 
Physical activities were followed by lunch. Then we sang 
Czech and Slovak songs which were taught with equal 


seriousness as all the other activities. Afternoon activi- 
ties varied between arts and crafts, walks in the woods, 
gathering of firewood for our evening bonfire, pick- 
ing berries for special desserts, swimming in a lake, or 
unstructured creative play, all with a Czech cultural twist. 
After dinner we typically had bonfires, sang songs, took 
a courage-building solo walk in the dark woods, or par- 
ticipated in treasure hunts, and talent shows. Many of 
the activities were graded with a system of points. At the 
end of the camp session, the highest-ranking girls and 
boys were recognized and given awards. This competi- 
tive spirit at the camp helped develop my own competi- 
tive edge and has served me well throughout my life. 

We were only allowed to speak Czech and Slovak in 
camp. If we were caught speaking English, points were 
deducted from our cumulative totals. Being assimilated 


to our new home, the United States, we all preferred to 
speak English when the adults were out of earshot. My 
parents commented, earlier, that I was beginning to lose 
my ability to speak Czech, but the summers at camp 
always revived my Czech speaking skills. 

In addition to all the typical skills that summer camp 
adds to a child’s life, our camp gave us the opportunity 
to meet and befriend other children from a small immi- 
grant community and live our shared culture and heri- 
tage. All immigrant children wish to assimilate into their 
new homes. They learn the language and culture much 
more easily and fully than their parents. At Camp Sokol, 
we were reminded to honor our origins in a fun and 
effortless way. On behalf of all the children who attended 
our camp in East Haddam, Connecticut, thank you Pani 
Provaznikova for making sure we did not forget our roots. 
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Provaznikova with her granddaughter Zuzka and great grandsons. 


Four Generations of Marie Provaznikova’s Family in the US (1987) 
Marie (second row, left) is seated next to her daughter (Alena) and herson-in-law. 
Provaznikova had just completed her book, atage 97, To byl Sokol. 
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